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REMARKS. 



The Prologue to this drama, in reference to the 
author, has the following lineiy 

" iHm muse to-night, 

'* On timorous wings has tiy'd her maiden flight" 

The timidity of a fiivourite actor may be called in 
question by some critics ; whilst other observers will 
readily believe, that an actor's most powerful appre^ 
hension, as a dramatist, may arise from that veiy fa- 
vour with which the town has already received his 
efforts on the stage— the dread of sullying reputation 
hardly earned, and dearly prized. 

It was those fears which^ perhaps, induced Mr* C. 
Kemble to make his first attempt, in the pursuit of 
literary honours, as a translator. . 

The " Point of Honour^' is taken from the French: 
still the term translation shouldbe apjplied to the work 
in a limited sense ; for in the dramatic art many 
talents are requisite towards the introduction of a 
French play upon an English stage, besides that of 
correctly changing one language into another. 

The audience, and the actors of this country, are so 
different from those of France, that a much bolder, if 
not a more elegant, pen is required to animate the 
colder expression of ihe last, and to captivate^ or de« 
lude;, the more sober judgment of the first 
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The task necessary for the suooeti of a French 
play in an Englidi theatre, Mr, C. Kemble has hert 
accomplished : and the reception, which the town gave 
to the work, has fully repaid him foe his labour. 

Though the production was amumnced " a comedy," 
mad in the first acts gave evidtnoe of its daJai to that 
title, yet so skilfully was the passioa of ftar eicifeed 
as the concluding scenes approached, that the specta- 
tors, forgetdng the class of amusement to which they 
had been invited, tremUed for the fate of the hero of 
the drama, even to the expectation of a tragical cata* 
strophe. 

It was only necessary that the subject of this play 
should not have been presented to the public befbre, in 
order to have rendered the exhibition a most popular 
one. , 

To invent a Mw fiible, is difficult, and it is still mwe 
difficult to treat an old one, so as to bestow upon it the 
semblance of novelty. The foreign writer employed 
his utmost skill to give a degree of interest to the story 
on which this piece is founded, made common to the 
public of Paris, by tha well known afterpiece of the 
'^ Deserter."*— ^Mr. C Kemble had the same disad* 
vantages to contend with, by the same entertainment 
being equally known to a London audience ; and he 
has been even more successfbl dian the original author, 
in giving renewed attraction to a fiuniliar tale. 

Still, few persons can be present at the '^ Point of 
Honour^' without feeling a decrease of interest in the 
scenes before them, in consequence of calling to mind 
some events in the musical larce just named: and 
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igain, in the miidi admired opera ballet, under the 
title of the '' Deserter of Naples." 

There is a number in the ^^ Rambler" which so 
wisely teaches the danger of imitation to an author^ 
that an extract from it may serve as a lesson to the 
authors of the present composition^ for their instruo- 
tiouj and to their readers for their indulgence; re- 
minding them^ that it is much more hazardous to 
adopt, than to xareate: 

** One of the old poets congratulates himself that he 
has the untrodden region of Parnassus before hiro^ and 
that his garland will be gathered from plantations 
wliich no writer had yet culled: But the imitator 
treads a beaten walk, and, with all his diligence^ can 
only hope to find a few flowers or branches untouched 
by his predecessor, the refuse of contempt, or the 
omission of n^ligenoe." 



DRAMATIS PERSONJS. 



Chavalur de St. Franc 
Valcour 

DURIUIL 

Steinberg 

First Officer 

Second Officer 

Zenger 

Steibel 

Keeper of the Prison 



Mr, Young, 
Mr. Abbott. 
Mr, C Kemble^ 
Mr. Liston. 



Mrs. Melfort 
Bertha 



Mrs. Faucit. 
MissaNeilL 



The Action posset in a small Tomn upon the Gemum 

Frontier. 



TUX 

POINT OF HONOUR 



ACT THE FIRST, 

SCSNI! Z. 

A Room in Mrs. MsLroRT's House^^TMeSt Chairs, 

Enter Mrs. Melvort and Steinberg^ meeting. 

Stein. So, no, so ! fine times these I soldiers witli- 
out end; infimtry, caraliy, dfiM^oons, light troops, 
buzzars, baggoge* waggons^ and tbe devil knows what, 
pouring in upon us !— *Wdl, I foresaw it all ;'— >Don't 
you remember, Mrs. Melfort, what I predicted last 
Wednesday was two years, when I read you the ga- 
zette of the sixth of March? I foresaw that Uiis 
would become the aeat of waiv^I foresaw the whole 
plan as wdl as they who designed it ; I make no 
doubt now, but the enemy will compel us to show 
our joy at their amval> by a voluntary illumination 
and public rej(»cii^g& 

Mrs. M. Better so than to bdiold our streets 
streaming i^th blood; and the &ur comers of our 
poor little town delivered to the flames. 

Stein. Wbati admit the foe without resistanee? T 
love my country, madam ; I am a paitriot ;-«you un« 
dantand me? 
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Mrt. M.fai»ei, air, I do not; pray expUin your- 
■elC 

Stein. Well then, madma, the protection you hare 
afforded th«t youne Frenchman, whom you have made 
in a manner one ^ your family, sufficiently evincei 
your partialis to hii whole nation, and his insolence 
keeps pace with your 

mn. M. Sir, sir ; the perron you apeak of is a 
young man of extraordinary merit ; he is prudent, 
economical, intelligent : nor was it possible for me to 
find a person better calculated to conduct my affairs : 
add to which, he wsa unfortunate, and that alone had 
been sufficient claim on my protection. 

Slein. Well, I have done: but you don't know 
what reports are in circulation— all your friends are 
■hocked at them. 

Mrs. M. Reports ! and pray what are th^? 

^Stniling, 

Stein. Why they go so far as to talk of marriage 
between him and your' daughter j and you may w3l 
suMmse 

Mn. M. Yes, «r, I can well sui>pose that such re- 
ports are calculated to give uneasiness : and to put 
on end to them at once, Durimel shall call h^ wife 
to-morrow. 

Stein. I'm astonished! Why, madam, what can 
induce you to 

Mrt.m. The reports, of which you were juit speak- 
ing reports, you know, Mr. Steinberg, are dan- 

Slan. I can bear no mo-e ; here's gratitude to the 
nuin who generously offered to rid you out of the cares 
of widowhood. — I did tiiink yuu would have no objec- 
tion to me as a son, whatever might be your reason 
' ■ J a husband. 

3ve, sir, you have frequently heard 
"llought no sacrifice too great to secure 
tiBppiness : 1 am now about to do it ; 
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BiMgiiNij Ifaeiij bow graail aiiist l)e ny ttliiGictiaii &i 
xeflecdng^ that itiflite»d of raisisg « blash on my 
daoffbter's dbsekj in beholding tho csveniony of her 
mo&r^s nuptiaky I shdi now appeal with bonoiir at 
the oolobvatiaa of ber'a. 

Simm Then IbavebeanoompletdlydcoeivedinnQF 
wmoctatiom ? I^ who nevcTi*-*-- 

Mrs. 3f« We cannot know ey€vy thing, air; and ho 
wbo, in reading a gazette, knows so well how to pre^ 
diet the ftiture revoluticna of Eurqpe, often prophe* 
aioB eztreinely ill when he reads in the eyas of a youni^ 
girl— 4>ut she is bjere ; I %tU inf<Nrm her of what baa 
paaaedj and ahoidd yott be fortunate enou^ to sue* 
oeed wiUi her, I promae you I will not in any way 
oppose ber inclinations. 

Enter Bektha. 

My dear Bertha, you are come very a^opas : Mr. 
Steinberg insists on having you for bis wife* What 
say you? Do yon ^prove of him for your busband ? 

Bertha. For any thing else in the world«—but for « 
husband— -oh, no, dear madam. 

ikf nr. M. Wbat are your objections ? 

Bertha, Oh, do not ask me !— you know as wdl aa 
I do ; to you I confide the most secret wishes of my 
aofil— and I have already avowe d 

Mrt. M. Proceed. 

Bertha. What! name him? Ob^ you know him 
w«lL 

Stein* What] Miss Berths* a feUow who comea 
fircin I donf t know where— who has not a sbillii^ to 
bless bimself witb«-«n adventiwer ; and you eanjpre* 
far bim to me ? Really, madam, a prudent mother 
owes it to her child, not to suffer her to be guilty of 
so much folly. 

^ JUftf « U. You bear wbat Mr. Steinberg says^ my 
dear; ao answer for yourself. 

Stein* Befleot, XQf dear Min Bertha, how terrible 
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It will be to have all my expectationa crushed ; I 
who have lived seven long years in hope. 

Bertha. Live so still, my dear Mr. Steinberg; for 
all who hope are happy ; and I fear you would no 
longer be so if we were married : our ages, our tastes, 
our sentiments, all differ ;-*we shall live much better 
as friends ; be generous dioi— speak to me no more 
of love, and your frienddiip will be still the dearer 
tome. 

Stein. ZJ^ighing^ Ah ! Miss Bertha, I remember 
you quite an inrant — I watched with rapture the 
growth of your charms, and now you disdain me;— - 
you reject me— me, who would have- left you every 
thing I have in the world— -me, who am so old a 
friend too. 

Bertha, Is it not natural, sir, at my age, to prefer 
a younger friead ? 

Sidn. Very weU, Miss, very well — and so you pre- 
fet a begga r a < If I cared less about you, I could 
ikiform you, but I won't ; no, no^— I've done— ingra« 
titude is worse tha n • 

Mrs. M, Come, come, no enmity; my daughter 
has acquainted you with her sentiments ; then do not 
blame her, if her heart 

Stein. Don't tell me, don't tell me; there's nothing 
but ingratitude upon the face of the earth : how the 
world's changed 1 — ^preverted ! — ah ! what's become of 
your poor deceased husband ? he would not have used 
me thus — ^he was my friend — ^he was a num of good 
sense and enlightened understanding— it is but too 

Elain he is no longer here. — Bad world !-*nothing 
ut ingratitude, cruelty, and treason. 

]^Exit Stbinbero, and returns almost immedi* 

ately unperceived.'y 

Mrs. M. His exclamations &tigue me; \^During 

this speech Steinberg returns, as if about- to speak/ 

but perceiving himself to be the subject of conversafy^, 

retires to a closet tn the flat, tvhere he overhears ike 
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reH of the scene] yet they are excusable; I cannot 
bear to see distress, even in those who do not respect 
tlie sensibili^ of odiers. 

SieitL, "Hs of me they are talking, and I should like 
to know their opinion of me— listeners, they say, hear 
no good of themselves.— Ill try the truth of that re- 
Biark. [Goes into the closet. 

Bertha, What a difference between him and Duri- 
mel ! Oh ! my dear modier, 'tis you who create my 
bappinesB and his ! what unaffected sincerity he pos- 
sesses ! you were ever decided in his &vour, and I 
derive so much pleasure fix>m that decision, that I 
sometimes fear a change in ^our sentiments. — ^This 
place is full <£ envy. 

Mrs, M, Banish voUr fears, my child— I believe 
him to be worthy of your love ; and, in uniting your 
fiivtimes, how sweet will it be to me to pay the debt 
of ffratitude I owe him, in a manner so congenial 
wiu my feelings ! Be to him equable, complaisant. 
End afibble ; di^>el the smallest cloud which mreatens 
to obscure the sunshine of your peace: women 
have not force for their inheritance; candour and an 
affecting softness are their only arms. Avoid caprice ; 
it is the rodL on which our happiness is often wreck- 
ed ; and in the married state, trifles light, and even 
imperceptible at first, contain the dr^dful seed of 
dangerous discord :— continue then your confidence 
in me, that my experience may asrist you to jn^vent 
or dissipate the storms which may arise. 

Bertha, I see no clouds, nor do I dread a storm ; 
the sun of happiness shines full upon me, and 
brightens aU my prospects. 

Mrs, M, You are now, dear Bertha, on the point 
of entering into duties, the sweetest, sure <£life, but 
not the less important : summon, then, all your cou- 
rage ; be prepared for all events ; far to-morrow you 
b^ome the wife of DurimeL 
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Berlha. With what care, widi whatanxiQiui te&« 
derness^ you watch oyer my hapfuneo I 

Mrs, M. Here he comes: we shall raise him to 
the very summit of feUdty ; but I fear the height will 
tmm his bndn. 

BerihcL Tis he; but I dread to->-J havenot power 
< — I—- permit me to withdraw. [Exit Bertha. 

Mrs. M. [CalUng.] BerUia! Bertha l-^Ah I ahe's 
gone. 

Enter DumusL. 

Wj^ did you not hold her ? 

Dur. My presence ^eas^ perhapsi the oooasioii of 
her flighty madam : if so^ it would have been a nld^• 
oess to have held her. I fear I have iotemipted you. 

Mrs^ M. Not in the least-<-^not in the Imt ; die 
will not always shuQ you thu9« \^Smilmg,'2 Heaarme, 
Durimel — it is lime to bestow upon your m^t» your 
attaduaents to our interests, and a sentiment the riee 
and growth -ef which I have with pleasure marked, 
the sweet reward which you expeot;* and I, with tmtl), 
can say^ is but your doe. What ails you ^--*«why jxie 
you silent ?-— have you aay disagreeable news to eooov- 
municate ? some delays some fiulnre, eniong our oor^ 
zeMxmdents? 

JDuK. No, saadam ; your affairs are In a more floii<- 
rishing condition than ever I XBmemher them ; the 
booksy which I delivered to you jresterdayj musthave^ 
convinced you of the truth o( what I say. 

Mrs. 3f. Whatcan this mean? to be so sad at such 
a moment^ when all thu^s smile around you! TeU 
me, Durimel, has not your heart a secret presage «f 
the hi^iness winch now awaite you? 

Dur. [SigksJ] N«^ madam ; I can no lon^ cheat 
myself into a belief that there is any happmess lor 
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llfrr. J(f. Dcnteftl^ I ikn m iMXiger to your love; 
tlie nabkntta «f ytmr Mfntboenti has acquired, my 
Moet eilMei« eeie^m: then take my diiughtei>«-I give 
her td y)cm— tO'D(M)fty>ir tlie shall be yoan. 

Dlir. Oh> mftdam 1 hmir tgvraraiit ere you of the 
t^atiott cCmy toul t Troe^ I have dared in secret to 
^Markh ihe tweet hope. Bertha! I adore her! but^ 
•in thenttue of all your bounty^ I cohjure yon! tell 
ine die sincerely lovee^^nshe loves as I love her;«*-tell 
tne, my beneftctress, my gnard&ai «igel, tell me! for 
my future destiny hangs on it 

Mn. M. If I should t^ you» <will yoa be more 
discreet? more composed? You are no longer the 
same perscni.— *Yes, dear Duximel^ my daughtei^s 
beart is yoifrs entirely. 

JDwr. Then I defy you. Fate !— she loves me! to- 
morrow I may call her by the tender name of wife : 
shall I then ny from her, to end my days in sorrow 
«nd despair? No! though loss of lifedbould be Uie 
price of such supreme delight^ I'll stay — HI die 
•Content. 

Mn. ikf» Die ! you have ^ed my mind with tenor. 
Should you be unfortunate-—^ 

Dirr. Unfortunate I have you not bestowed your 
daughter on me? but you do not know me: yon 
mij^t, however, have suspected, that a voluntary exile 
does not quit ^e dieriahed scenes of his birth without 
A cause : who loaowB whetlier a single word will not 
recal the blind partiality which pleads in my behalf? 
whether Bertha hervelf will not reject, nay blush, for 
having loved me. 

Mrs. M. Reject you! Ohi no, dear Durimel; I 
cannot be deceived; If I have never sought to make 
you bre^ the siienoe you have imposed upon your- 
self, 'twas from a firm conviction that the virtues you 
possess, could never sprmgvj&om a <»rrupted heart: 
from what ym. are, I ludge of what you have been — 
what you will be. The husband of Bertha, ypu be* 

c 
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come my son ; now guard your se<!ret, or confide it 
to a modier^s breast — you are at liberty to chusc. 

Dur. I am unable to resist ; — I was about to quit 
you. — Start not, but summon all your fortitude to he«t, 
as I must relate my story. Reared far from the tender 
eyes of a parent, it is but rarely I've enjoyed the 
blessing of embracing him : at sixteen years of age— 
deprived of all resource, and animated by the ex- 
ample of my father, I followed the career of arms : 
in performing the painful duties of my station, my 
courage never failed ; and yet, how frequent were the 
occasions to exercise it ! It was my lot to serve under a 
colonel the most oppressive, the most inflexible, of men : 
five years of patience had I passed beneath his iron 
yoke, when, oh! fatal moment ! unjustly molested, my 
blood began to boil; I answered sharply, and received 
a blow— -disgraceful outrage! which, at this distant 
period, covers me with blushes. 

Mrs, M, Moderate this passion, I entreat you ; it 
terrifies me. 
. Dur. No, I could not bear it; an involuntary mo- 
tion carried my hand to my sword, and in the mo- 
ment when I thought vengeance within my reach, I 
became a slave; degraded, loaded with irons,' and 
thrust into a dungeon, my only resource was to bribe 
my guards, and, by a sudden flight, escape the humi<< 
Hating, loathed ceremony, of asking pardon for an in- 
jury received : I was instantly denounced, pursued, 
declared a deserter, and adjudged to death. 

Mrs. M, To death! oh. Heaven! 

£>ur, A wandering outcast, I arrived upon the Ger« 
man frontier : Fortune then seemed to smile in offer- 
ing me an asylum under your hospitable roof, where 
seven years have rolled away in peace ; but in the 
happiest moment of my life, the most desired, the war 
conducts the very regiment hither which bears my 
sentence : my judges are at your door, madam-—once 
known, my doom is certain. 
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Mrs. M. Flight would be dangerous. 

Dur. Flight ! Oh ! if I fly I must abandon all thaf a 
dear to me : upon such terms life is not worth the 
having, and I will stay and die with Bertha. 

Mrs. M. Conceal yourself within the house; these 
regiments must soon give place to others ; and this 
asylum, without doubt, is preferable to any —Haste 
then, this instant, and conceal yourself. 

Bur. But, Bertha.—- 

Mrs. M. Be careful not to let a single word escape 
you; if you should, her fears will ruin all; we will 
acquaint her with the danger when it is over: appear 
before her, hot with prudence ; do not seem to fear, 
bat let Tour carriage — — 

Enter u Servant of Mrs. Melport 

Serv. Madam, the regiments have entered the 
town— two officers are biueted on ui, and here is the 
Older, 

Mrs. M. Prepare two chambers instantly, at the 
fiur end of the corridor, and let nothing be wanting. 

[Ej!k Servant. 

Dur. Alas ! what trouble have I brought upon you 1 
Why did you not place your tenderness on one more 
&rtun^? 

Mrs. M. Tiunk you I loved you only when yois 
were happy ? do me not so much injustice :-^ut 
come; — you must instantly retire to the apartment 
behind the manufactory. — Calm your terrors — confide 
in me; and with a mother's anxious care I'll watch 
cnrer, and conceal your safe retreat from every eye. 

[Mjteunt Mrs. Melfort and Durimel. 

Enter Steinbe Rojrom the Closet. . . 

> Stan. Except mine — ^what I have just heard will 
do; 'tis good, very good- — Now, my young French- 
man, I may chance to be even with you ; for though 
I lose my mistress, I shall find my revenge ; and will 
not finego the opportunity. [Exit Steinberg. 

cf 
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A HoIL—Skrtants cross the Stage with Portmanm 

teaus. 



Enter St. Franc and Valcour. 

VaL Now, Major, confess; axe we not in high for^ 
tone, to &11 90 sniigly under the tfHjtoi a handsome 
widow, whose'daughter is an aagtl; Yoa shall attack 
the widow, chevi^er; — methinks I already oTcriiear 
joa in a charming, tiie d tite, rdatix^ the most inte- 
resting passages of your youth ; I am told she's a 
charming woman, and I give you my honour. If (by 
the description) her daughter were not ten times more 
to my taste, I should not so easily consign her orer to 
you. 

Si, F, Valoonr, in the pleasure of triumphing over* 
women, you seem to forget that the enemy remains 
tmconquaed. 

VaL Far fitxn it, ray dear Major; 'ds love alone 
can make a hero of me :^t amuses, it inflames me :■ 
I must be active, and tiU our du^ calls us to the 
field, how can my busy restless mind find sweeter em-' 
ployment ?-*this divine creature once subdued, I'll 
prove a thunderbolt of war. 

St, F. And can you then thus coolly me£tate 

VaL Coolly, say you ? I'm all on fire; my heart* t 
in a blase. 

Si. F. So it has been in every different town we've 
entered ; yours is a most uncommon heart, my friend; 
the fire so many times experienced, must have reduo< 
ed it almost to a cinder. 

VaL True^ Major; but, phoenix-like, it rises firom 
the ashes, replete with tenfald vigour. 
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St. F, But consider^ Valcoar^ we are under the 
roof of a respectable woman, whose daughter is both 
beautiful and virtuous; think then how disastrous 
may be the consequences of your irregular and wild 
desires ! 

VaL Disastrous! ha! ha! ha! 
• SL F, Even to yourself, young man ! Think you so 
lightly, then, of bringing misery upon a lovely inno- 
cent young creature, whose own simplicity and natu- 
ral goodness inspire a confidence in idl around her?— 
think you that remorse, more bitter than the tears 
you cause to flow, will cease to sting and goad the 
heart, which, for a passing momentary joy, enibitters 
all the future hours of a life, which else had flown 
away in peace and virtue ? Never believe it : — a wi- 
dow's cries to the oifisnded Deity, for vengeance on her 
child's sedueer, shall fall in thunder on the wretch who 
basely wronged her noble hospitality, and robbed her 
of the stay and comfort of her age. 

Fa/.. Bravo, major ! By my honour, the chaplain 
of the regiment would find it difficult to produce so 
good a sermon. 

St F. ZJVUh great reurve."^ If you please, sir, we 
win chuse another subject 

VdL Content, say I ; for in spite of all this ffiddi- 
ness, this foUy^ my heart assures me you are in the 
right 

St. F. The council appears much irritated at the 
late desertions. 

FaL And not without reason, I think ; in three days- 
seven and twenty from one copapany ! — I fear they 
will make some terrible example, to stop the further 
progress of the evil. 

St. F. And yet, however necessary may be the ex- 
ample, is it not terrible to turn the arms, which oft 
have gained them victories, against the hearts of those 
who bore them r Valcour, I am filled with horror at 
this bloody preparation ; the bare mention of a de* 
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scffter ehiib my very $qu1: think^ then^ how dreadful 
is tbe charge lUlotUid me, to give the &tal signal for 
their de«tbs--<*to see l^eir straining eyes fixed eagerly 
on mioe> to the last moment, hewing a reprieve*<^ob ! 
'tis too horrible. Their judges should, like me, have 
risen by length of serviee from the common ranks—- 
like me have felt the ills which private soldiers feel — 
then might the hfe of many a wretch be snared to - 
fight his country's battles stilly and call down olessings , 
on them for their mercy. 

VcU. Why do they not send them home to cultivate 
their native peaceful vales, and for us reserve the clan- 
gers and the glory of the fight ? then would desertion 
be unknown among us: as prompt as terrible, we 
should fiy to victory ; and the intrepid band might 
£dl in slaugbt^:ed heap9 upon the bloody plain, but 
never would desert it Ah ! here comes our charm- 
ing hostess; AUons, Chevalier, I'll introduce you. 

Enter Mb8. Mei.foat. 

Chance^ dmrtmitm, oftep disposes of us much bet« 
ter than we could of ourselves ; and we are infinitely 
her debt(Mrs for having tiuHH^m us on your hospitable 
shore; she has conducted ui to tb^ abode of beauty, 
knowing that w^ had ey^ to distis^uiih, and hearts 
disposed to do it homier 

Mrs, M. I know not how to answer to such high 
flown complimen|>-«*ithe ^qjianUikeiitfi J hAV9 ordered to 
be prepared are ready for your reception ; shall I at* 
tend you to them ? 

Vol. You are a most adorable ^r^aiturei and where*- 
ever your apartment 'may «}i«n^ to be, if you ar<i 
but our neighbour, we shall be delig]]^ with it. To 
tell you the truth, I can't bear aol^ude ; it mdl^es me 
bypodhandriaoil; imd you Gennans «re im> fond of 
lodging one «t the end of oorridorf t mile in lengthy 
that I have fometim^ in my melanchoiy fit, sup« 
poeed my#df the plague, thruat into a remote ooine^ 
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of the honam U> prevent my hmg enuffbt With a 
litde humourinir I'm m gmCe u « bunD ; but fierce 
-4aipbGAb)e> if prpv9lc9cl.-«»But where^ madam, i« 
your enchanting daughter ? in whose praise no tongue 
18 silent, the p9«?t of vbo9e charms all hearts have 
felt? Why, Major! are you making game of us? 

Si^ F, What e^lmv^gmiQQ I what folly I 

Fa/. Ah I madanfb you do not Igoow the meaning 
o£ theoe imp«|i^t nhrug^* The mere description of 
your daughter has 1}9 witched him. Wbjr is she not 
with ycm ? Why dee9 hcfve's ofi^ring shun its mother ? 
Have you oamm«»ded her absence? I hope not; for 
if you have, he'll be outrageous : be has been breath* 
ing nothing but flames and darts. There, there— -don't 
you see bow much he'a agitated ^ Don't think of con- 
cealing her from him, for his vehemence is excessive; 
and, if once enraged, he beoomes a madman. 

Si. F, From what you have just uttered, the lady 
might fairly infer that you were one already. — I flat- 
ter myself, however, madam, that while we have the 
pleasure dS romainiiig und^ your roof you will have 
no cau89 to complain of tbe conduct of your guests. 

Mn, Mf W^ aball be firiendf ^ I make no doubt : 
and, to show you that I have po fears on my daugh«« 
t^sac<?ouQ^ I wiUimPi^dijit^j introduce her to you. 
— ^Who waits ? 

MnUr Sbhtant. 

TeU mj ^ught^r I wiah to ^eak with her. ]^ExU 
Servant.^ Though I assure you I am loth to in- 
t^ir^pt h^r^ for 'tia a busy time : to-morrow is to be 
her wedding-day. 

V4L To-morrow !oh^ don't think of it; you are 
t4io pr^pitate< Pd^eve mc« 'twill b^ time epough to 
calebratQ tb^ wptiab wb«n w^ are gone. 

St. Fn LoQf pot amom^t, madam> in securing her 
future happiness. The object of her choice and your 
approbation mu«t o^eda b^ worthy of her. 

FaL Take iMe^t^^ f!S^e, I t^U you! You^ar^ 
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too precipitate^ 111 venture to assert she does not pro- 
digiously love her intended spouse. — Come^ nov, con* 
fe'ss, Mrs. Melfort^ she is not over head and earil in 
love with him. 

Mrs, M. You'll pardon me— I think she loves him 
most sincerely. 

VaL No — I tell you no; she may, indeed, imagine 
that she loves him, but I assure you it is no such 
thing. A husband, you know, my dear ma'am, is a 
very convenient kind of being : but her love for him is 
no more to be compared with that, some lovely crea- 
tures have felt for me — It was transport — macmess — 
In short, I can't tell you what it was. 

Mrs. M. And when your ingratitude brought them 
again to reason, most bitterly did they lament their 
lolly ; did they not, sir } 

FaL Why, as to that— 

Enter Bertha. 

But here, if I mistake not, comes your daughter. 
What blooming beauty ! — See, Major, what a lovely 
blush overspreads her cheek ! We are happy, madam, 
in — How soft is this fair hand ! 

Ber, Reserve for others, I beseech you, sir, these 
violent expressions of esteem. 

Si, F. Valcour ! for Heaven's sake, omsider— 
. FaL I have done, I have done — I have done. Ma- 
jor : yet to ravish so innocent a favour, cannot surely 
be a crima 

^ 4S'/. F. Let us retire to our apartments : we have no 
time to lose. 

FaL True — you say true. I may be killed to* 
morrow; so 111 e'en make the most of to-day.— They 
tell me, my angel, you are going to be married, 
but, if I may be thought wortny to advise, you will 
defer 

Sl F. I have business with you, and you must 
a>me. Every m<KaeDt, now, is prraoos. 
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[Valcqvb wffers himself to be led by St. 
Franc* 

Ohl If jFou haye busineaa tl\at must be attended 
to— She \» unacquainted with half her worth ! Did 
you ever see anything so beautiful. Chevalier? What 
a complexian ! How fine is the turn of that neck ! 
How graceful the whole demeanour ! she's a figure 
fbr an oi9ieer : and then, to throw herself away upon 
a ■ But as 1 have not had the pleasure of knowing 
the gentleman, I won't abuse him. 

SL F* FoUow me this instant, Valcour, or I lose 
allpatieneeb 

VaL I come — I come. Chevalier ! A little mercy 
on my bones, dear Mi^ !— -Ay, by my honour, a 
figaiie for an officer I 

St, F, Shame on you, Valoottr ! You'll bring dis* 
grace upon the name. 

[JExemii St. Fiukc and Valcour. 

Mr9. M. Come, come, my child^ let us retire, and 
avoid his insolence. 

Bertha. What are we to ei^pect firom the licen- 
tions foldiery^ when e'en th^r chiefs, forgetting what 
is due to female delicacy, can thus disturb the peace 
of helpless fimulies, and injure those it is their duty 
topr0teet« 

Dur* They arc wtiredj, and I may at length ap- 
pear. With what impatience have I waited for this 
moment! 

JSr^M^ rAwfe.^ Imprudent Durimcl I why have 
you ventored out ? If you should be disco v — — 

Bertha. What say you, mother ? 

itfr#. JUL Nodring, ray child, 

Bertha. But you were about to say something ;— 

and you^ too^ DuvimeL seem a^italed. Ah t I am no 

kmger happy! Why did you refuse to appear wilh 
QlfitefiN^ tto«R Offic^o^ yQUT CQUntryiwn ? Why keep 
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yourself concealed ? Had you been here^ they would 
not have insulted us. 

Dur. Insulted you ! Have they then dared to 

Mrs. M, Bertha, seek not to be acquainted with 
his motives : let it content you that I know them — la 
not your happiness my only care ? Why, then, persist 
in an inquiry ? 

Bertha. I have done, dear madam ; in all I will obey 
you. 

Mrs, M. Give me your hand then — ^yours. Bertha; 
uvith all my soul I give her to you — May every future 
hour of your lives bring a fresh tribute of felicity, and 
this happy union of two virtuous hearts draw down 
upon you Heaven's choicest blessings ! 

Dur. Oh, Bertha! are you then mine? \lmeelsand 
kisses Bertha's Handr\ 

Enter Valcour behind them. 

Vol. I have made my escape at last from that mer- 
ciless Major, and may now return to the \jSees 

DuRiMEL kissing the hand of Bertha, runs and taps 
him on the shoulder'^ — Very well, young man; very 
well, indeed. 

Dur. Su-! 

Mrs. M. Oh, Heaven protect him !-^hould he be 
known 

VaL So, so, ladies ; it was to play me this pretty 
trick, you lodged me in the Antipodes ; I'm your very 
humble servant— It was cruel though to banish me 
to the end of the world, when you knew I was so de- 
sirous of being your neighbour : this I presume is the 
intended— ha! his air is not so Germanic as I expect- 
ed. By my honour, such a spark may be dangerous I 
—And do you, seriously, friend, intend to enter the 
lists with me? 

[[DuRiMEL smiles in contempt, and turns wprikt 
Stage.'^ 

Mrs. M» Yoaare «bcvp3| A; your apartment is 
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pravided fixr yfu^ tend I mast inmst on your re- 
tinng'. 

VaL *Tis into the heart of this lovely creature I 
would retire — I will accrat no other asylum. In- 
comparable woman^ behold at your feetr^^^^l^Kneels, 
aitempU to take her kand'^DvBiviEL comes between 
themS\ Well^ sir^ whom do you stare at ? 

Diir. Do not provoke me to reply. 

VaL What I are you about to be impertinent? 

Dur. No, sir; but I wDl punish your presunm- 
tion, spite of the uniform which you msgrace. 

VaL A menace, by the honour of a soldier ! You 
are not a German, I perceive. 

Dur. Painful sOence ! how my blood boils ! 

[Aside. 

Mrsi M. Durimel J withdraw, I beg of you. 

Bertha. Do, if you love me, Durimel. 

JDur. Let my compliance prove my love— but 
think not to escape unpunished, sir ; the time may 
yet arrive, when you shidl dearly mourn this insolence. 

^ExeutU Durimel and Bertha. 

Vol. Ah !^ my fair fugitive ; you must not thus 
escape me. \Runs after Bertha. 

Mrs. M. nffolding him.'^ What are you about, sir ? 
By what authority do you presume to treat us thus ? 
I no longer esteem you as a man of honour ; and be 
assured I will make known your conduct through the 
town. 

VaL By the honour of a soldier, ma'am, you are 
extremely strong in the wrist-^-methinks you • make 
too great a fuss about so trifling an afiair. If you ex- 
daim so violently on my first approaches to the town, 
what will you say when it capitulates i 

Mrs. M. To such language it is impossible for me 
to reply. €ro, sir ; and know, that the heaviest mis- 
fcrtune of the war, in our estimation, is the necessity 
we are under of admittihg you beneath our roof. 

\^Exit Mrs* Melfort. 
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Fal Ha! ha) ha! tmr voMqrfaostesdb inaAiiy; 
and^ on reflection^ I doii't much wonder at it*: I am 
too volatile— but what the devil can a man do in^a 
£(trange place like this^ if he does not make hhnself 
agreeable lo the ladies ? But have I made myself 
agreeable ? I fear ntrt — it id tio matter — I ^bs& foe 
more successfbl in my tiert attempt — Strange feQow 
tiiis intended husband ! Well^ t wont kill him ; but 
I'm resolved to pursue the adventure^ as well to punish 
Us impertinaice as to procure myself amusement : 
for a garrison town, without lenteitainment, is the 
devil ; and if I had not constantly affidrs of gaUantr^ 
or hoiv)ur on my hands, I shoi^d die in a wi^of ilie 
spleen. [Exit. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



A Room in Mrs. MEiroays Bouse. 



St. Fbxjmc and Mrs. Umltort disomfered 4eaUd. 

Si. F. I ask :a tfamnuid pardons, ]iuidan> for the 
behaviour of my ytnuag Inend ; his spinto often mn 
away wilih him ; yet, I do not think ht would, ispon 
deliberation, act dsdiooBUBably ; let sist, tlierefere, 
entreat you to overkxd: die present nsd«!Ms% and I 
give yott my honour that, for liie fiitorr 

Mrs. M. It is endrely forgotten : if his conduct 
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has occasioned iis uneasiness^ your goodness and ci- 
vility have made us fiill amends: did your compa- 
nions but resemble you, we should endure the evils of 
the war with greater resignation. 

Si F. Youth' can alone excuse the thoughtlessness 
which makes a mere amusement of a profession in it- 
self so serious, in which even our success should 
t!anse our tears to flow. It is not enough to obey the 
terrible necessity which commands us in the fight to 
shut our ears against the cries of nature and of pity; 
''nit we must, even in our hours of relaxation, wound 
the hearts of those who give us shelter? How painful 
are to me the duties of the war! How pleasurable 
those of peace! For I may then fulfil the ardent 
wishes of my soul; and, in some measure, repair the 
dreadful ills of whidi I have been the blind and fa- 
tal insmiment,-by loiadng the woe. of suffering 
httmanity. 

Mrs. M. With such noble feelings how many 
bleeding wounds you must have closed! How many 
bitter tears have dried ! you should be happy, sir. 

St F. The number of the happy is but small — ne- 
cessity at first induced me to take armsy and it has 
ever been to me a hard duty. I have, indeed, attain- 
ed to a condition much above my birth; yet, still, I 
cannot say that I am happy. 

Mrs. M, And yet the rank you hold may give 
advantages many might envy. — An officer, on more 
than one occasion, acts a distinguished part 

St. F. IVae, madam; many an officer would think 
the rank which I possets an ample recompence for a 
life of service: how then must I be gratified, who 
have risen to it from the lowest situation in the army ? 
Incorporated these five years with a different regiment 
from that in which I learned the rudiments of war; 
almost the only one who 'scaped the dreadful scythe of 
War, which mowed down my companions, it was my 
chance to ^thev laurels, round which fell envy's ser- 
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pents twined, and raised up enemies against me more 
implacable, more dangerous, than any I e'er encounter- 
ed in the fkld ! Would you believe, madam, that even 
those, who, by their birth alone, hold equal rank, can 
scarce endure to see me by their side? Would you 
believe I often hear them saying, in contempt, " He's 
but an officer of fortune!" Heartless, unfeeling men ! 
they remember well the obscurity of my origin, but 
forget the scars with which my breast is covered. 

Mrs. M. What, sir, can warriors then feel envy ?— 
Warriors, who, together, follow the glorious career of 
arms, and serve one common mother 1 Oh, it cannot 
be. 

St. F. It is too true; but that is not the grief which 
preys upon my heart — Reason lifts me far above 
such pitiful injustice, too common among men, and 
teaches me to view their little passions with disdain. 
— More secret pains consume me; real ones, alas! 
the offspring, not of ambition, but of nature.— Par- 
don me, madam, I should not grieve in your pre- 
sence, nor trouble the serenity of your mind — ^you 
•leem happy — ^you have a child, the joy, the comfort 
of her mother — ^you are about to marry her. 

Mrs. M. I am, sir: the youth to whom she is des- 
tined possesses the most amiable qualities; and, 
though his fortunes are inferior to my daughter's, 
yet by his virtues, he is more than equal to her. 

St. F. Then he is worthy of her, and you are 
surely blessed. 

Mrs.M. Ah! sir, appearances are oftentimes de- 
ceitful— every one has griefs, and concealment but 
aggravates the pain which they occasion — yet —yet- 
there are often reasons that forbid a confidence, 
which we find ourselves disposed to hazard. [[St. 
Franc weejpj.] Your pardon, sir; IVe given you un- 
easiness. 

St. F. T feel most sensibly what you have just 
said, madam; I feel we often bum with a desire j 
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pouring out the soul befoie some faithful friend, whose 
sympathizing tenderness may soothe the ivoes with 
which it is oppressed — 'tis such a friend I need :~ the 
dear companions of my early years have sunk, before 
me, to the grave ; and now, when I am on the point 
of following them, shall I contract new friendships 
but to see mem broken ? — I am entirely surrounded 
by ambitious rivals, or young men profoundly occu- 
pied with trifles ; can I, then, to such as these, con« 
nde my cares? — Oh, no! you are a mother, m»- 
dam ; your heart should be responsive to my own :— - 
shall I, then, discover — ^yet wherefore should I grieve 
you — ^wherefore tell you woes, which you may pity, 
but cannot relieve. 

Mrs. M. Though they admit not of a cure, it will 
be some relief to utter them ; and pity's gentle aid 
may 

SL F, I am, indeed, a being to be pitied— none 
know how much ! — What are to me the honours I en- 
joy ?— the pleasures which attend my situation ! I had 
a son, madam; a son, who was to me most dear; 
his birth was welcomed by nature, for I had only 
tears at that time to bestow on him ; but now, when 
fortune smilet upon me— when I have it in my power 
to make him happy, I can no where find him — I can 
gain no tidings of him:— No; I have lost him ; and 
in such a manner as makes me almost wish he never 
may again be found. 

^Loud RoUs of Drums, accompanied by Fifes. 

Enter Bertha. 

Bertha. Help, help ! Fly, fly to his assistance— 
oh! mother! 

Mrs. M. What is the matter ? 

St. F. Speak ! explain ! 

Bertha. A guard of soldiers have seized on Duri- 
me l 

Mrs. M. Oh» Heaven ! 

n2 
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Bertka, And;i.with brutal violeiice^ tear him from 
us, as if he had been guilty of some crime. 

Mrs, M. Oh, sir ! save him ! your authority may 
set him free— embrace bis cause^ or 

St F, I will espouse his cause^— but, tell me, where- 
fore is he arrested? 

Mrs. M, Alas! my dieiughter ! I tremble to declare 
before her — ^retire^ dear Sertha ; leave us for an in- 
stant—retire, I beseech you, said confide in me. 

Bertha. Still, still thisi mystery ! why am I kept in 
ignorance? if this qopcealmoDt last, my heart will 
break. * [Exit Bertha. 

Mrs. M. \lKm€h^ You, Sir, are now my only 
hope — Oh ! how could they discover his retreat ! in 
Heaven and you I trust ; Oh ! save him, if it be pos« 
sible — he is a deserter from your regiment 

St. F. Gracious Heaven f how nave you shaken 
mi; ! my heart is still more tom^'^mcNre agonized than 
yours. How often have I sunk with terror, lest in 
some wretch, like this, I should discover my unhappy 
boy. Oh, God ! thou kiiowest how an:(:iously I wisn 
to see him, yet how I tremble to regain him. Should 
this be he — dear, cruel hope I uncertainty is insupport- 
able ; I run, I fly to end it \^Ex%t St. Franc. 

Mrs. M. What combaics must I now sustain! what 
terrors stifle 1 Oh ! Heav^, ^ve me courage — :what 
brings Steinberg here ? 

Enter Bertha and Steinbi^rg. 

Bertha. Here is my mother, sir, — ^now, what of 
Durimel ? 

Stein. Bless my soul, what a hurry you are in! if 
I were going to be shot now, you would be quite 
calm ;— -did I not alway& tell you he would come to no 
good ? — ^you would not listen to my counsels when 
you might, and now it's too latcw I auppoae^ by liiis 
time, you know the whole story of his bein^ tak^i ta 
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the guardhouse, and immediately recognized by an 
old Serjeant. 

Mrs, M. Come, come, my Bertha, we'll leave him ; 
he only wishes to afflict us. 

\^Efideavours to lead Bertha atva^. 

Bertha, No, I will stay; for nothing I can learn 
will pain me more than this suspense. 

Mrs. M. Oh I my dear child, pray to be ignorant 
of it — you will know it but too soon — arm yourself 
with courage — your unfortunate Durimel 

BertJia, Well ? 

[^Mrs: M effort endeavours to speak, but cannot. 

Stein, Doesn't she know that he's a deserter? 

Bertha, A deserter! Oh, Heaven! 

[^Fatts on her Mother's neck. 

Slein, Yes ; 'twas the young officer that is billeted 
upon you, who informed against him— -he is before 
the council of war now; and, by this time, the 
whole affair is settled: — ^"tis impossible he should get 
off; and, to-morrow, on the parade, he will be 

Mrs, M, Leave the house, and never let me see 
you more; — ^wicked, revengeful man! who triumph'st 
m the evils which oppress us; go and leave us to our 
torments. 

Stein, Is it mv fault that he is a deserter? I cUn't 
help his being shot, can I? 

Mrs, M, No reply, sir; I will be obeyed. 

Stein, Well, I'm going Bless my soul, how hasty 

they are? The daughter is in a hurry to let me in, 
and the mother to turn me out: I think I'm even with 
my young rival though; he'll find I don't su^er an 
enemy to forage on my territory with impunity. 

I^jEj/^ St EINBER6. 

Bertha, The dreadful secret is at least revealed, 
and Durimel is a deserter 1 — already he may be con- 
demned, and about to suffer. Oh! cruel, cruel 
judges! will not my tears appease you? 
• Mrs. M, Compose yourself, my dearest child* 

D 3 
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tluiigsareiiot ao dapeaXe as you imagine— the old 
officer has pixMiiised to espouse his cause; I expect 
him erciy imtant; oh, thai, be calm; and learn to 
bear the sad vicissitudes oC life. 

BeriktL Durimel ! Duiimd! what are thy present 
thoughts? does not ^y heart now call on me? me- 

feehngSy ' 



now niah intD my asul, and fill it with despair and 
honror. 

Emier Valcour. 

Mrs. M. What do I see! Oh! let us fly. 

VoL You aeeamanoppiesaed by grief and won- 

der. 

BetfAo. Monster! we corse the hour when first 
you passed the thitahdd of our docar. 

Mrs. M. How could you be so base, so cruel, as 
to betray a poor unhappy youth, it should have been 
your pride to have protEK:ted? [Going. 

Vai Who? I betray! Stay, I oitreat you, stay; — 
you know but litde of my heart— 'tis my own fault ; 
perhaps I have been indiscreet; but I swear to you, 
oy the honour of a man, that I was ignorant of the 
arrest till I beheld him at the council. Oh ! had you 
entrusted his unhappy fate to me, I might, I would 
have saved him. 

Bertha. It was not by your order, then, he was 
arrettad? 

VaL Cease, madam, I conjure you, to impute to 
me a crime so odious— I should bliuh to combat such 
a charge ; if I had power to save, not one of tbeiyi 
should perish. But 1 lose time; the colonel under 
whom he served is my own father — Do not despair—- 
I will throw myself at his feet, embrace his knees, 
solicit and obtam a pardon — no repose, no tranquil- 
lity fbr me, till I have freed your lover, and restored 
him to your longing anns: 'tis thus I will be re- 
venged on your suspicions; 'tis thus. I will compel 
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you to confess, that levity is not incompatible with 
feeling, nor gallantry with virtae. {^ExU. 

Bertha. Think you we may hope, mother ? 

Mrs. M. We are not yet certain of his fate. 

Bertha. Oh ! let ua fly to him — he wants us now— 
my heart's tormented, and I iudge of his sensation* 
by my own. If he must die, on, let thy mercy, Hea- 
ven, strike me first, and end my wretched, wretche4 
bcing^. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Room. 

Enter St. Franc. 

St. F. The only blow I dreaded has fellen and 
crushed my every hope. Impenetrable Providence ! 
how dark, how sorrowful, hast thou rendered the end 
of my career. Alasi to find him was the only hope 
which cheered the prospect of my declining days : 
but to find him thus— oh ! when my hand guided in 
peao^ his early years^ how far was I fi^om thinking . 
that the 3ame fatal h^nd would one day give the sig- 
nal for his death — why was he not snatched from me 
when, eick and languishing in his cradle, I wearied 
Heaven with prayers for his recovery ? I then had 
eseaped Ae horrors of this moment — Alas ! I knew 
not what I then demanded I I knew not I implored 
for woe% whose bitter panga would burst my poor 
M\d hear t - 

Enter Mrs. Melfort. 

Oh ! spare me, madam, spare me ! I saw him, I knew 
him; yes, he is my son. 
Mr8.M. Merciful Providence ! 
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St, F, Misfortune's cruel shafts at me alone are 
levelled ; but I may now defy the malice of my fate, 
for I no more am vulnerable. I shall soon become 
acquainted with my son ; if he possess a noble mind, 
-he will know how to die— my task will then be easy. 

Mrs. M. Are you not one of his judges ? are yoa 
not his father? surely that title^ and the service you 
have rendered to your countr y - 

SL F, Will not avail — Justice ia inflexible, and 
knows no distinction: it is sacred only while it is 
blind. 

Mrs. M. Surely the colonel under whom he 
served 

« 

Si. F. He is my most inveterate enemy, and deaf 
to entreaties : then constancy support this drooping^ 
heart — No more shall these white hairs be humbled 
to the dust — no more my earnest prayers be spumed 
— Oh ! no-— fierce and inexorable, should I again im- 
plore, his malice would but triumph in my woes, and 
hasten the doom of my unhappy boy. I have saved 
many ; but thou, poor wretch ! wilt not escape, be- 
cause thou art my son. 

Mrs. M. Did he know you at the council ? 

St. F. No, madam ; he has not seen me since his 
childhood ; and was as far from thinking me in the 
station which I hold, as they who surrounded us 
were from suspecting him to be my son — it was a try- 
ing moment — yet, in my grief, I tasted of some joy ; 
my heart was satisfied of his courage ; and with pride 
I owned the blood which flowed in his veins — no 
meanness, no humiliation to obtain his life : he an- 
swered to their interrogatories without boldness, with- 
out fear : I too suppressed, with painful art, feelings 
which struggled to burst forth, and saw him doomed 
without a groan. 

Mrs. M. Oh ! how could you restrain the joy of 
making yourself known to yotir unhappy son ? sure 
guch a scene had melted the stem hearts of those who 
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doomed hixn^ and they h«d given him free to the 
long- wished embrace of a dear father. 

St, -f . You know them not ; all I could obtain for 
him was leave once more to visit this loved mansion ; 
nor could I gain even that^ till I had bound myself 
in the most solemn manner to answer for his person. 
Had I found a son unworthy of me, he never should 
have known his father ; but, as he is, why come? he 
not ? — '^why is he not already in my arms ? — Oh ! I 
will clasp him ta a fond Other's heaving breast, ac- 
knowledge, and then drown him with my tears. 

Mrs. M, Shall I then see him once again .J* Oh, 
Heaven.! 

St, F, I die with impatience to behold him, yet 
dread the moment of his arrival-^I wish to be alone 
with him : then let me beg we may not meet with in- 
terruption: above all, keep your daughter from us 

till our interview be ended, then we will join you 

Hark ! I hear the tread of feet: — he comes, he conies : 
leave me, madam, leave me, I entreat you. 

[Exit Mrs. Melfort 

Enter Durimel. 

Oh, Heaven* let me- but live a little while; and I 
with pleasure will resign the unhappy remnant of my 
days. 

Dur, My longing eyes in vain seek Bertha : I fear 
to meet^ yet cannot die in peace till I behold her. 
She can console me for my sufferings ; she— she alone. 
But she flies me, dreads to encounter^ and abandons 
me to my fate. — ^Tis to you, sir, I am indebted for 
the liberty I now enjoy of once again beholding these 
dear scenes of happier days. They are fled. I have to 
entreat that to this kindness you will add another; 'tis 
in your power, and I am confident you will. You 
seemed, of all my judges, most touched at my mis- 
fbrtunes: they are great, alas! You see me weep, but 
'tis not for myself. Oh, my unhappy father ! what will 
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become of thee, should Heaven have prolonged thy 
days ? . Thy poor old heart will surely breaks when thou 
shalt hear my lamentable end ! [^Takes out a Letier.*2 
Grant, Heaven, the sentiments expressed in this may- 
soothe the agonies which he must feel ! He shall find 
I followed the. noble precepts he instilled into my 
soul; and, to the last moment, cherished virtue^ ho- 
nour, and religion. 

SL F, What do I suffer! [Aside. 

Dur, The name of my father is the only assistance 
I can give you in the search. He serves in a regi- 
ment which, having suffered greatly, has been since 
incorporated with another; the name of which I do 
not know. I entreat you not to neglect it You have> 
perh:ips, a son ; if so 

SlF, I have! I have! 

. Dur. Then, by the love you bear him, I conjure 
you to be active in your inquiries after my dear^ 
loved father. Promise me this, and I shall die in 
peace. 

St. F. Give me the letter. [Durimel gives the 
Lefler ; St. Franc reads it, 'DvRiMEhJLces his Eyes 
steadfast^ on him ; and St. Franc, extending his trem^ 
hlinf!; Arms, exclai?ns] My poor, poor Charles ! 

Jjur. Oh, Heaven ! is it possible that 

St. F. What! dost thou hesitate.^ For many a year 
thou hast eluded my embrace ; then tortiu-e me no 
more, but ^y, at length, into these old fond arms, 
and clasp, oh, clasp thy £sither ! 

[Thei/ rush into each other's Arms, and remain 
fdlrsome Time silent. 

Dur. My father! in such a moment! Kind Hea« 
ven, I thank thee! 

\^Faih at St. Franc's Feet, and embraces his 
Knees. 

St. F. Dost thou forget the moment ^ch must 
follow ? Charles, wilt thou preserve this courage to 
tlie last } 
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Dur. I have resolved it. Yet should some fond re- 
gret llDger about my breast, and shake the firmness 
of my soul, it is from you^ my father, I expect a look 
which shall recall the courage of your son, and teach 
him bow to die. 

Sl F. Dost thou not know 'tis I must give the sig- 
nal for thy death; Heaven knows, many a poor 
wretch, like thee, has found in me a father. In each 
of them I thought that I embraced a son. Shall J^ 
then, lose the fruit of all the pains I have endured ? 
Oh, no ! 'twill c^st my life ; but all that should en- 
dear it to me will be lost; and I shall bless the pity- 
ing hand that strikes, and puts a period to my woes. 

Ihir. 1 was about to die in peace; but now the 
love of life revives within my breast, and all my reso- 
lution staggers. I have found a &iher ! Scarce have 
I time to bathe his venerable hand with tears of joy, 
when pityless fate summons me to the spot where my 
grave already is prepared. 

Sl JP. Thy ffriefe are greats— I feel them all ; toge- 
ther we must Team to conquer them: then murmur 
not, but unto Providence submit 

JDtf r. I wiU submits— without a groan I'll die. This 
seems to me an easy task : but, without a murmur, to 
renounce the blessings which awaited — ^the dearest ob- 
ject of my affections — ^is far beyond my strength : 
then give her to me— let me but call her wife, and 
then 

St. F. Well, be it sa Your marriage may be so- 
lemnized. Heaven forbids not Iiope : it is the only 
treasure of the wretched, then who could be so savage 
as to rob Ihem of it?— But say, my son — ^what sacri- 
fice hast thou yet made to offer to that God before 
whose awful throne thou shortly must appear? 'Tis 
not enough to yield submissive to the blow which we 
cannot avoid: another sacrifice is necessary — a vo- 
luntary sacrifice: the following hour is almost thy 
last, yet hast thou dared to dedicate it to another. 
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Bur. Oh, my dear father! can ive offend the Be- 
ing we adore, by ties so pure — when formed, too, in 
his sacred name ? Together we will bless him, for 
thus permitting us to be united before our everlasting 
separation. Think not that selfishness inspires the 
wish; oh, no! the motive is more pure — ^more wor- 
thy. When I shall be no more, what sympathising 
friend will dry my Bertha's falling tears — will soothe 
my father's bitter anguish } Our marriage solemnised, 
she finds in you a ^ther — you have still a child; 
I id I shall then submit with humble resignation to 
my fate. 

SL F» What, if this moment thou weft ordered 
forth ? — what, if thou shouldst no more behold thy 
Bertha? — wouldst thou with :firm and manly step 
raavcl^ fortli to undergo tliy sentence ? 

Dur. If you, my father, should command it-*If 
«uch must be my fat e 

Sl.F. Well? 

Dur. A sigh x^'^ould sure break fcath, but still I 
would submit. 

Sl F. Then follow me, my son—follow thy &th^ 
to the fatal spot ; for thou must die within this hour. 

Dur. Die ! Oh, Heaven ! 

Si. F. Let us quit the house without tumult A- 
void the cries, the tears, the wild despair of these be« 
loved innocents, and meet thy fate without the pax^ 
of patting. 

Dur. Oh, God ! my heart is breaking ! 

Si. F. Dost thou follor.-, Charles ? 

Dur. An instant, dearest father — ^but an instant ! 

Si. F. Thou tremWest ; — ^thy courage faulters, and 
thy promise was above thy strength. 

Dur. It was— it was ! {After a struggle,'] yet still 
1 will perform it. Oh, Heaven! accept the agonies 
of a torn heart. Bertha! beloved Bertha! what 
will become of thee ? We should have been muted-* 
Oh, cruel separation! — But tho;;irli thou art not suf- 
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fered to hear my |)arting words, I will be near thee 
stQl ;—• -death has no empire o'er the soiil, and mine 
shall hover round thee. — Now — now, my iather, 
seize these trembling hands, and tear me from the 
spot! 

SL F. Hold, Charlee — it is enough ; the sacrifice 
is now accomplished, and Heaven demands no more. 
Thou shalt again behold thy Bertha, and to thy grave 
bear with thee the sacred name of husband. Enjoy 
Ihe happiness which' still awaits you, and forget the 
filial hour we expect, until it sound. 

Dur. You have recalled me from the tomb ! Shall 
I again behold her — again enfold her in these arms ? 
•^— Oh, Heaven ! when the last hour shall arrive, my 
father, dread not to encounter your now happy son : 
he will be ready ; and when the heavy, awful drum 
shall roll the signal for his death, witliout a sigh he'll 
bend hoft ta i£.£rte, and not disgrace his sire. 

{^Exeunt, 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCE|YK I. 



Steinberg's House. 



Enter SteinIberg in a Morning Gown and SUppert, as 
if hastily roused from his Bed; speaks as he enters 
to Zknoer, nho follows him, 

Sleitt. IWUh'a Letter in his Band,'2 Very well, it is 
all very wdl — I'll give vow fb» imv^ directly [Exk 
Z»iMnvt;]'^What can this m^f I hope he has not 
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heard of the improper use I made of Jiis name ; if he 
should, I am ruined — ^let me see — ^let me see — 

[[Reads.]] Sir, Unless you instantly send the most sa^ 
iisf actor y and submissive apology for the insult you have 
put upon me, I sJiaU send those who will bestow on you 
the chastisement your insolence deserves : I would inflict 
it in person ; but you have so far degraded yourself by 
your unmanly conduct, that I scorn descending even to 
pufiish you. Valcour. 

Oh dear, oh dear ! what will become of me ? what 
shall I do ? — If I send the apology, 'twill be a con- 
fession of my infamy, and the entire ruin of my credit 
will ensue — If, on the other hand, I do not send, I 
shall have my throat cut by a black-looking grena- 
dier as high as a halberd. — Oh dear ! ofi dear ! what 
shall I do to get out of this alarming scrape ? — I had 
better make my escape — Matthias ! — Zenger ! The in* 
telligence I have conveyed to the troops who have just* 
quitted the town, respecting those who now occupy 
it, will insure me a favourable reception with them— 
why Zenger ! Zenger ] I say. 

Enter Zenger. 

Zenger, Bless me, sir, what ails you ? * how alarmed 
you look ! — why, you are quite pale ! what has terri- 
fied you so ? 

Stein, Alarmed — pale ! why 'tis enough to make a 
man pale, to be dragged out of bed in die middle of 
his first sleeps— terrified, indeed! my courage, I be- 
lieve, was never doubted. 

Zenger, Ah ! now you are yourself again-^but, sir, 
have you written an answer to the letter I gave you" 
just now ; the man who brought it is quite impatient 
to be gone ; he says his master will murder him if he 
stays. 

Stein, I'm all over in a cold sweat 

Zenger, Lord, sir, how your colour comes and goes 
to-day ! why, now you are as white as a sheet again. • 
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Stein, Am I ? how odd that is now ! my cheeks 
quite bum. 

Zenger. What shall I say to the young man ? — ^he 
dares not stay any longer — ^his master is so very pas- 
sionate. 

Stein. [Aside.] I'm glad of it — I shall gain time by 

this at any rate — you may tell the young man he need 

not wait — I'll send you with the answer when it is 

. ready — and^ do you hear^ make all the haste you can 

• in packing up^ for I am resolved to leave town this 

very day.~[[£jc«/ Zenoer.]] — Bless my soul ! These 

soldiers are so hasty ^^Loud Knocking.^ Oh, Lord ! 

iOh, whafs that? If he should already have sent his 

. myrmidons-— 

Enter Zenoer, tJiomng in Two Officers ;— speaks 

as he enters. 

Zenge?: This way, gentlemen — there is my master. 

\^Exit Zenger. 

Stein. Soldiers ! Oh ! I'm a dead man. 

1 st Offi. We wait on you, sir, in consequence of a 
lette r 

Stein. Yes, sir, a letter— What will become of me > 
— \\Asider\ I was just considering 

1 Offi. The business requires no consideration : an 
immediate answer is all we want. 

Stein. I had better make the apology at once, for I 
may then have a chance of escaping in a whole skin 
\jiside.'2 Well, gentlemen, your commands shall be 
obey'd — I will write the answer directly. 

1 Offi. You need not give yourself that trouble ; all 
we demand is a verbal answer to a very simple 
question : — Do you acknowledge this to be your writ- 
ing ? — ^your name, I think, is Augustus Steinberg ? 

[Taking out a Letter. 

Stein. Yes, sir, Augustus is my name. — Why, what 
a mistake have I made ! 'tis quite a different business 
I find— some .contract for the army I suppose. \^Aside. 

e2 
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2 (jffL And tint yoBanfas to be yonrliand vot- 
ing? 

SutH^ Yet, that oataintyis mywaiiBtgz loonld 

fwesr to it bj the A's and the G ^fc n oqnelppBstfae 
letter A as I do. 

1 Q^ Enough, sir — ^yoa will bave die goodness to 
aooompany us to the eoundl of war^ wfaidi is noir 
sitting, in expectation of yowr srrivaL 

Sieiu. Yes, yes — ^"tis oertainfy some ccntnct-~(Mi, 
nr, they do me too much honovr-^but I sm arndtk a 
figure, that I really feel ashamed to-— ^Pemh me 
just to change 

1 C^ Upon these occasions Ae etiquette of dress 
is in general overlooked^ — You must remain, and wSol 
seals to all the doors in our absence. 

2 Offi. I'll see it done. 

Siein. Seals upon my doors ! what for ? 

1 Offi, It is tlie custom with us, whenever we sus- 
pect a person of conveying. information to onr ene- 
mies. 

Stein. 1 hope, gentlemen, you don't suspect me o€ 
such wickedness ? 

2 OJp. Oh, no, we doQi*!; suspect-p-we have proof. 

Stein, Proof! oh, the malice c£ this world! Gen- 
tlemen, if you will but grant me a little time, you 
shall see hoii^ clearly I'll refute the duurge, aud cover 
my enemies with con^ion. 

1 Offi, Siddiers, though severe, are just — the op- 
portunity of clearing yourself will not be wanting— 
but yours must be a most ingenious deface, to inva«i 
lidate the powerful evidence contained in this epistle^ 
which you have just confessed was written by yoor- 
self. 

Stein. I made a mistake— *'tis all a Ibrgery 1 I'll 
take my oatli 'tis not my writing. 

1 Offi. Nay, nay — ^tbere can be no mistake — you 
know you could swear to it by the A's and the G's, 

Steifi. It is a plot upon me. 

1 OJi. No one forma the letter A as you da 
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Stein. Miserable man that I am ! why did I ever 
learn to write ? 

1 Qfi. Away, away, away ! \^Exeuni. 



SCENE II. 



A Prison, 



A Lamp nearly extinguished ;^^Day breatcs gradually; 
Bertha anid Mrs. Melfort discovered in a large 
Chair; Bertha sleemnsy and Mrs. Melfort 
quite exhausted with Vratching and Fatigue ; Duri- 
MEL on his Ktiees,'-'He rises and advances, look^ 
ing frequetitly at Bertha. 



Dur. Her heavy eyes, fatigued with weeping, yield 
at length to sleep : repose, sweet innocent ! forget thy 
griefs, and dream of happiness-— she stirs ; no— still as 
death — I dread the moment of her waking ! — Could 
I escape before — \^Drum at a great distance^ — Hark ! 
I hear the distant drum calling the companies to the 
panide--4iow rapidly the hours have flown ! Time 
seems to envy me the few moments yet in my posses- 
sion, and with giant stride accelerates the approach- 
ing hour of my death—Bertha! dear Bertha! to 
part with thee is all I have to do ; but 'tis a task so 
difficult, so dreadful-— no; this instant will I fly, aixl 
spare us both unutterable torment. [fioini^ 

Bertha,' ]jSleepingr\ Durimel ! Durimel ! 

Ihir. My love! — 'twas but a dream; she smiles 
upon me— oh ; do not smile, my angel ! for if tliou 
dost, my fortitude forsakes me — Oh ! how have I de- 
served these sufferings ! No more shall the blest hours, 
sacred to the chastest tenderness, return; those, which 
are to come, belong to courage and to resignation— - 

e3 
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To courage? Alas I one moment /rtill remains^ enowigii 
to shake the firmest souL Oh> God ! 'tis thou must 
strengthen me — thou knowest 'tis not the brilliant sun 
which I regret — the idle pleasures of a thoughtless 
world ; but friendship^ tenderness^ and love— the sen- 
^ timents with which our nature sympathize— these 
are the charms that bind me to the earthy and render 
death so bitter. 

Bertha. [^Still Sleeping.*^ You are his king! you 
are a God !• — Disposer of lives !— my husbukd !— ^ 
Pardon, pardon, or I expire at your feet ! 

ZShe screams and starts from ihe ChatT'^jyvBi^ 
K^h^catches her in his Armt.^ 

Mrs.M. My child! 

Dur. My Bertha I 

Bertha. Where am I ?— Oh ! unhappy Bertha !-»I 
thought I was upon my knees before thy sovereign ; 
that sovereign thou hast so often called bcnievolent and 
merciful — I implored thy pardon^— I obtained it— 'twas 
but a dream ; yet I will hail it as the happy omen of my 
husband's safety— no; thou shalt iiot die— Heavm 
does not will thy death, and thou shalt live finr me. 

Dur. Will this blow \)e the la§t?-^]3e calm, fay 
love ! Death has fffr me no terrQiy-«-fi3r the^ alooa I 
fear — thy sttfiering3 wound my soul I Hear me. Bar* 
tha; my father sMrtly will arrive; with }mx 1 muat 
appear before my judges. Hq wi^hea to be pTiTate 
with me. 

Bertha. Private ! must I then l^ave you ? 

Dur. But for a little^-*— somethiiig;, he said^ b» 
had to tell me, which might induce my judges to be 
merciful ; then leave me. Bertha 1 for wnile thou art 
present my every thought ia centered in thee ! Ah ! 
do not weep. 

Bertha. How can I cease to we^ ? Is not thy life 
my own? 

USt. Franc appears behind, but seeing Bbrtha 
withdran>s.j 
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Dur. Madam, madam ! aquunte lu, I entreat you. 

Beriha. Oh! cruel, cruel I 

Dur. Leave me, I conjure jou! 

Bertha. I obey ! but tell me«— tell me, Durund^ 
dost thou still cherish hope? 

Dur. I do, I do; forget not to offer up thy prayers 
in my behalf; thy vurtue may diftmn the angry 
power which direatens to destroy me. 

Mrs.M, Come, my beloved child J let ua retire, 
and implore of Heaven his pardcm. 

Bertha, Ay, there our earnest prayers will surely 
not be spumed; for thence alcme can innocence ob- 
tain redress, when merciless, inexorable man denies 
it Let us xnake haste— my head! I grow confused- 
no more delay— <-came. Mother, come, and let me fall 
upon my knees while I have sense to pTay~for oh I 
1 feel my grief will quickly drive me to distraction. 
[ErU Bertha and Mhs. Mrlfort. R. H. 

Diir. I trembled lest they should stay-^my father, 
as I think, appeared, b|it suddenly withdrew. Now, 
then, my soiu, be firm ; the moment is arrived — 
What they have seen of me is but a shadow—what 
they have yet to see will fill them with disgust and 
hon'or ! 

Enter St. Franc. 

Were you not here bef<Mse, sir ? 

Si. F, J was; but waited the departure of thy 
wife. Give me thy hand; 'tis well—it does not 
tremble— rthou know'st I come for thee. 

Dttr. I expected you much earlier—is every thing 
prepared ? 

SL F. The regiment is on the parade, and a de« 
tachraent waits to conduct you thither. 

Dun Let me entreat you, sir, to avoid this sight; 
I tremble for you. 

Si. F. Oh, heed me not ! extreme misfortunes be- 
get cxtpcine courage. 
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Vur. Had it but pleased the great Disposer of evenli 
to spare my life^ to make me the comfort of your 
latter days — ^you "weep^I have done — Oh ! my dear 
sir, for the last time bless your unhappy son ; and may 
Heaven ratify the pardon^ which a uther pronounces 
in his name. J^Kneels. 

Si, F. Thou hast my blessing, boy ; and may the 
Father of all Mercy open wide his arms, and dasp 
thee to his breast as I now clasp thee. 

Ihtr, Death is no longer dreadful. Come, father, 
let us bravely meet it. 

St. F. My son, I follow. 

Enter Valcour. 

FaL Hold, my brave soldier; there yet is hope — 
although my father has refused to grant the delay 
even of a few hours — ^though he rejects my prayers 
and is inflexible — ^yet, if St. Franc will but consent, 
we still may save you. 

St. F. Save him ! oh, how h 

Val. If you have courage to embrace my project, 
I engage for its success — ^I'he regiment is already on 
the parade; and the detachment which should con- 
duct him thither, waits at the great entrance of the 
prison— but, as you leave this dungeon, upon the left 
there is a passage leading to a private door, which 
opens on the public road' — two faithful servants, in 
whom I can. confide, are there in waiting with a car- 
riage. This paper, signed by me, will serve as a 
passport: then take it instantly, and let him chuse 
his road. 

St. F. What do you offer! Have you no other 
means of safety? Cruel Valcour! think you I will 
consent that you should risk- 

Val. Lose not the time in thinking of the dangers I 
incur— the enterprise I own is hardy, but it sliall be 
accomplished : — his situation interests me : — my heart 
bleeds for him-— yes, I have resolved to save him. 
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Could I^ ibkik ymi,^amr4/^me\im tbasfMwiah m^e 
flower of his youth — \Lp^n the eve of happiness .too, 
when a beloved tend^ Q^istiiess ^tretcfaes forth her 
jovely furmfiy and hails him 4he Jmsbasid of her ^eice ? 
— Ob ! no; I haye Nen jfalselv tbiEHight the vile de- 
tested miscreant who betrayed him — why then do I 
delay an «(Ct of jufltioe to mys^f ?-^t suie this in- 
stant break his bonds — ^give him o^ee wore to iroedom 
aaad his lo¥e ; mdpsov^, that though throqgh thoii^ht- 
lessness I may unconsciously give pfiin^ I have a heart 
which never ceases 4o Beproac£ xne, till the waongs my 
folly has occasioned, ai^ r edijessed. 

SL F. My friend ! my dear friend ! I admire your 
gjenevous coaragse*-! never can foig^ jit 

Fal. Why do you not prc^t by it? my arms^ this 
passport, my livery, all promise an easy and a safe 
retreat— -Why> why, th«Q* do you d^berate ? 

Si. F. Oh I Heaven support njie— my friend will 
one day know this heart; and of what sacrifices it is 
capable — ^more, more than iife is here ooncemed*— 
thy carriage waits? then leave us to decide — fly to 
thy post ; — thy absence will be ra«rked ; and I will 
follow — alone, or with my—— , 

VaL Is this a time fbr ai^^ument?— <430, no ; believe 
me 'tis not— each moment now is precious-- here, 
here — ^take these — ]^Giving Pvne and PassporQ^^^^o 
thanks— conduct him from this scene of horror, a^d 
may Heaven favour his escape ! [Exit Vai^couh. 

SL F. ZAfter a Pause — extending the Purse to Du- 
RIM EL.] Charles ! how do you decide ? 

Dur. My fate is in your hands*-*whate'er you shall 
decree, your son will dieer^lly obey. 

SL F. Pronounce, my son, and save thy father. 

Dur. Alas ! I dare not 

St. F, Oh, Charles 1 canst ihou oonceive how pre- 
cious is to me thy life ? 

Dur, How much more precious is to me your 
honour! Was not my person delivered into your 
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charge upcm the faith of a promise?— is not the sacred 
seal of an oath upon the trust ? 

St F. Oh ! Heaven ! it is. 

Dur. The sacrifice of honour is not in our power. 

St. F. How gladly would I here Idy down my Ufe 
to save thee. 

Dur, My father^s word^ his faith is pledged; ami 
he must not recede. 

St. F. My son— my boy ! thou art the hero, and 
Uiy father but the man r I am — I wDl be so— *-my 
heart commands it — I have no other law: Come^ 
come, my boy, and let me save thee. 

Dur. Never; you have given a sacred promise — I 
will perform it : believe me, sir, your son would ra-i 
ther suffer death with torture, than live to see his fa* 
ther's shame. 

St. F. Thy life is now my only tliought ; all other 
cares are lost in that; — %, then, this instant, fly, and 
spare thy father — the dreadful spectacle of a loved 
son expiring at his feet — fly, fly- -oh! fly. 

Dur. Tmnk you I have so little profited by your 
instruction and example } — think you me so debased 
to purchase life with your disgrace? — upon such terms 
existence would be hateful. Courage, dear father — 
I am well prepared ; tlien, wherefore this delay ? let 
lis go forth, and with a noble firmness, the sure at- 
tendants upon upright minds, laugh at the terrors of 
approaching death. Zfi<^^^g» 

Enter Bertha. , 

Bertha. Where are you going? — whither would you 
lead him ?-— think you, you can again deceive me? I 
know what &te awaits him— my scattered strength re- 
turns, and I have flown to save him.' Ah ! wliither 
do you fly?— -into the cold embrace of death! — and 
you, cruel, unnatural fatlier! you, you conduct him 
to the fatal spot 

Dur. Cease, Bertha; cease this frantic grief— -'tis 
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fi^itless; summon up all thy courage lov€l for we 
must part 

Bertha, Part! Oh, Heaven! here — hide thee here: 
they cannot find you here: or, if they should, they 
will not tear thee hence; no, they dare not tear thee 
from thy fond Bertha's arms — ^my deep despair will 
touch their flinty hearts ; my wild entreaties melt 
their ferocious souls ; if these have no effect, my hor- 
rid screams will reach the throne of justice, and the 
red lightning of an angry God shall blast the inhu- 
man butdiers of their brethren, who thus would out- 
rage love and nature. 

X>iir. Speak to her, sir: I cannot 

St. F, Daughter, forbea r 

Bertha. If my dear husband perish, what is the 
universe to me ? Fortitude does not belong to me : — 
my weakness is my only virtue. You may have cou- 
rage — you have; — I see it:— it alarms me— it is full 
of terror : but surely you do not — ^no, you cannot 
love him with half the tenderness I feel. 

Si. F. Am 1 not his father? Who, €hen, shall vie 
with me in tenderness ? — If I, worn out with sorrow 
and with age, am firm — command thy feelings also, 
and respect my misery. 

JOur. Bertha— dear Bertha! the wild expressions 
of thy agony, are poniards in the bosom of my fil- 
ths. 

Bertha. [Kneeling.'] Oh ! pardon the disorder of a 
distracted wretch, who knows not what she utters-— 
who in her madness, may accuse e'en Heaven ! — ^Ah ! 
what paper have you there ^ Is it my husband's par- 
don ? — ^Will he escape the dreadful sentence ? 

St. F. Tis not impossible, my child : but let the 
event be what it may, you must now quit this place. 
r Leads her to the opposite Side of the Staged] My 
diild, ray child, let not an old man's tears be soed in 
vain ! Leave him, I entreat you, to fulfil the sacred 
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Cities imposed by natnre aatd by honour. This — 
this is the moment of their triumph. — Go-— go, my 
child, and I will soon rejoin you. 

Bertha, With Durimel, my &ther ? 

Dur. [After a struggle.'] Now ! now ! Bertha — my 
love — my wile — arlieu ! \lExit Durimkl. 

BerHia, He's gone!^ — Let go your hold — ^unhand 
me ! Let me, for mercy sake, once more behold him 
— Let me fly, and perish by his side !— He's gone — 
he's gone, and I ^sdl never see him more ! Oh ! — oh ! 
room for mv heart! — Oh! Durimel-— my love! [Fainis. 

St.F. Within there ! Help! help! help! 

Enter Mrs. Melfort, fblhwed by the Keeper of the 

Prison. 

Keeper. How now ! What is the matter } 

Mrs. M. Oh, my unhappy child! look up and bless 
thy mother with some sign of life I 

BurimeL [Without] Why does my father tarry, 
when his son requires his aid ? 

St. F. [Rushes out ipt^y.] Charles-^-Charlcff! I 
come! 

Mi's. M. l^Tothe KEEPBn.^ Your arm to lead her 
out. 

JDurimel. [Wiihottt.] Btertha ! my love-^my wife ! 
eternally fiu^well ! 
[Exeunt Mrs. Melfort^ Bertha^ and the Keei-bb. 



SCENE HI. 

The Parade. 



H'alhertsjixed — Soldiers drawn up in expectation of 
Durimel on each side of the Stage— 'Valcovr 
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and other Ofpiccrs dUcovered at their head^-^mif^ 
fied Drums heat, 

VaL ]\Ander\ Oh I Heaven ! then he has not il« 
caped. 

PROCESSION. 

When DuRiMEL ism his flace, and St. FRANd falls 

on his Neck, First Officer says to VALCOlJtI.. 

1 Cffi. What can this mean ? why all this interest 
for a stranger? 

VaL Humane and generous he ever was — yet I con- 
fess I know not to account fox such unusual ten- 
derness. 

\^Muffled Drums beat, St. Franc starts tvildty 
from the Arms ^Durimel, and rushes to 
the Front of the Stage. 

St. F. Now^ spirits I rally round my heart ;— 4but 
for an instant beiur me firmly up^ and I no more shall 
need your aid.— -Comrades ! friends! brothers! it 
is decreed, that he who basely quits the colours of his 
country merits death— -the wretched victim, who now 
kneels before you in awful expectation of his fate, re- 
gardless of the stem decree, most rashly has abandon- 
ed them ; therefore he Oh ! God ! oh I Grod ! — 

must I dien struggle with the fondness thou hast 
placed about my heart, banish the father fr^n my 
heaving breast, and trampling on the sacred laws of 
nature, pronounce the . bloody sentence on my own 
son — horrible! horrible! 

VaL St Franc ! my friend I ah I what means this 
deadly paleness on your cheek — this aimless motion 
of your eye? let not the generous pity pleading in 
your breast hurry you to the tomb with the imfortu- 
nate it is not in your power to. save. 

St. F, Oh ! mat it were within my power: with 
rapture would I open all these veins ; let gush the 
purple stream that rolls within them, and, to pre- 
serve existence to him, exhaust the spring from which 
it flowed. 

FaL How wild is this discourse ? 
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SlF. Z4ft^aPau9t.2 Hal itduUbesdi 

VaL Pray, pray be calm. 
. St, F. ^^Faliing on his Knees,^ Kind HeAveh ! I th tok 
thee-^thou hast, in mercy, sent my better angel fbrth 
— ^'tis he inspires the thought V Muffled Drums beat 
a short RoU.^ The signal b^ts ; tken we'll be brie^* 
Advance, ye ministers of justice; ve, whose &tai arms 
link time and dread eternity together advance ! p-e- 
pare ! now fire I [[St. Franc throws fiimsdf' before the 
Bodv of his Son. During thisSpeech, the Six Soldicrs 
destined to shoot him advance. Kneel, and Pomt their 
Gufis ; but recover Arms as soon as Valcour speaks. 
. VaL Hold ! Hold ! what may this mystery mean ? 
^MKiw&hhaving disengaged^ himselffrom the ttedberts^ 
and lifted the barSeaujfrom hisEifes.j My fkther faints ; 
fly, fly to his assistance* 

[[Soldiers assist to recover St. Franc,]] 

Vc^ Great (leaven ! his father ! 

St, F. Let go your hold — ^no power on earth shall 
force me to it \^otarts up,*2 What, barbarians ! would 
you coldly stare, and see a father murder his owti son h 
yes, fellow-soldiersy know he is my son ; then save, or 
strike us both. {^Falls exhausted into his Son's Amus, 
and Soldiers ^/brm a Groupe round hinu2 

VaL Heroic virtue I why, why was this concealed ?^ 
give him all help ; suspend awhile the fatal ceremony 
— ^for, if my hopes provd true^ I yet may bring them 
pardon. 

\^Exit. Valcour.*— TAe Scene encloses the Others.^ 



SCENE IV. 

Mrs. Mblfort's House. 

BimUrivCDo^rMgl'— Mrs. MBLroRT watching her. 

my i&other, are you too their accom- 
husband ? Speak, oh sp^ak I 
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Mrt* M, Spufte me^ my diild ; db> sj^are thy mcH 



BMha, Alaa! will no one look with pity on my 
suffierings ? Thtiy are inexpressible— -my modier hears 
me not^ oonsoles me not-*— where am I? A heavy mist 
obscures each object — help, help me, or I die. \jShe 
wtt&Uf fainUi when a Roll of the Drum makes her start 
ihnn the Seai^*^ Ahl what is that? Mother! did yoa 
not hear the formidable sound? Should it be^t is, it 
xiuat. b6 '8o-«-ohl let me fly and pierce through all 
their file»<-4et me but see him onoei*M)h! let him> 
kt him hear my last adieus. 

- Mrs, M^ Alas ! it is too late. 

. Bertha, Too late I oh, God ! is there no hope ? 

3f ri. if. Ntoe but in Heaven, poor, unhappy Ber-« 
tha! 

• Striken Is he then abandoned? Left to perish? Why 
am I. detained? [Drums roll again.'] It sounds again, 
ttad ttiuhder rolls not so awful on the ear-— Ah! now 
I see him, the fatal fillet on his brow— ^Horrible mo« 
Blent l-^t souncb no more ! oh I mournful death-like 
silence I [Several Gunsjire at once, after which Ber« 
thA e±6laittis ''Durimel!" and swoons; then Roll i^ 
Drmns tUl she recovers* 

- Mrs. itf. My ^ild! my hope, revive ! thou art dw 
only ooiBoUition left, and canst thou thus abandon me^ 

Enter Valcoub. 

Assist me, sir, to raise her from the earth. 

VaL Soft; she recovers— look up, look up, dear 
lady, and view the harbinger of joy. 

bertha. Where is my husbana now ? 

Enter St. Franc and Durimbl, who runs and em*^ 

braces Bertha. 

St. F. Here, here, my child; restored onoeimore ta 
liberty and'thee. 
Bertha, [^Sushing toffiards Durimet^ Alive ! flow^ 
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flow, my soul, tQ Heav'n^ for this great mercy in nerer- 
ebbing streams of liveliest gratitude— it is too much— - 
It is unutterable joy — it stops me hefe> ha! haj ha! 
oh! Durimel! my life! my love! my husband! say— . 
oh tell me, how, which way do I regain thee? 

Dur, Behold my guardian angel, ^Pointing to Val* 
oouR.)] he it was whose generous pity saved me — then 
kneel, my Bertha, kned with me, and join to thank 
him for tiky husband's life. 

VaL Nay; to your venerable fiither yield thoie 
thanks which your mistaken gratitude now pays to nSs 
— his magnanimity it was prevailed; that, that alone 
drew tears of pity down my stem fiither^s cheek, quel* 
led his unjust resentment, and, to the arms of a dii» 
tracted wife, restored a loved, a J^ppy husband. 

Bertha, Did J then fiuicy the report of guns ? 

Dur. The firing you heard, was a respect paid by 
the soldiers to our belove4 father; thus were tne arms 
intended to destroy your husband, discharged in joy 
for his deliverance. 

St, F. Justice has laid her iron rod aside, and 3rieldt 
her throne to Mercy; who, with a milder sceptre 
reigning, spreads joy and happiness around.— One fear 
alone remains to aamp them— the fear of your dii^lea- 
aure \^io the Audience.*^ let it not hang with sullen in« 
fluence over us, but kindly banish it with your ap^ 
plause. 



THB END. 



PriBted by A. and R. Spottiswoodi^ 
Prioters-Street, London. 
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REMARKS. 



The prologue to this comedy, delivered by tbe 
representative of a sergeant at law, addressing the 
audience^ says—^ 

" Your judgment given — your sentence must remain ; 
No writ of error lies — ^to Drury Lane/' 

The event contradicted this declaration ; for, on 
the first night of performance, this^excellent comedy 
was hissed from the stage, and had to appeal again 
and again before the tribunal of the town, ere justice 
was administered in its cause, and it became a pub- 
lic favourite. 

As if to atone for those glaring wrongs which 
** The Rivals/' on its first appearance, suffered, cer- 
tain critics of the present day have pronounced the 
work equal, if not superior, in merit to " The School 
for Scandal." This is repairing one injury by the 
commission of another— by defamation against the 
character, of the best dramatic composition since 
Shakspeare wrote. 

** The Rivals" is an elegant, an interesting, a hu- 
morous, and most entertaining comedy; but, in 
neither fable, character, nor incident, is it, like 
** The School for Scandal," — inimitable. 

If Mrs. Malaprop, Acres, Sir Lucius, and some 
other personages, in this drama, were not upon the 
utage before " The Rivals" was acted, they have all 
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appeared there, in various jdramai^, many a time 
since. But where can Sir Peter and Lady Teazle^ 
where can the Surface family be found, either in ori- 
ginal or copy, except in " The School for Scandal ?" 
Where can be traced the plot or events of that extra- 
ordinary play, or where even the shadows of them ? 

The perpetual flow of wit in " The School for 
Scandal" may familiarise it so much with some au- 
ditors, that they cannot be made sensible of its per- 
fect enjoyment. Whereas the sprinkling of wit and 
repartee, with which " The Rivals" i« occasionally 
enlivened, is easily distingui^ed, and more eagerly 
teceived, in consequence of its inferior pageiS. 

Sir Anthony Absolute is generally counted the 
most prominent, though Faulkland is,, no doubt, the 
most original character in the comedy. One parti- 
cular circumstance adds extreme interest to this 
part. It is Apposed, by the author's most intimate 
friends, that, in delineating Faulkland, he took a 
discerning view of his own disposition, in all the 
anxious tenderness of a youthful lover ; and has 
here accurately described every sentiment, every 
feeling, which, at thslt trying period of his Ufe, agi- 
tated his troubled heart. The very town of Bath,, 
just before the writing of this play, has been the 
identical scene of all his restless hopes and fears. 

The impressive language, the re€ned notions, the 
enthusiastic, yet natural, passion of Faulkland for 
Julia, witli all the captivating charms of mind and 
expression which have b6en here given to this object 
of adoration, are positive vouchers that some very 
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exalted idea of the force of love, if not its immediate 
power, over himself, had at that time possession of 
the poet's fancy. 

With all his gifts of eloquence in writing the dia- 
logue of these lovers, Mr. Sheridan was, however, 
at a loss for circumstances to incite them to speak ; 
and, in that most interesting scene in the fourth 
act, he has borrowed his incident from the tale of 
Prior s " Nut-brown Maid." 

The character of Lydia Languish is so justly drawn, 
that its only fault is, the want of stronger features : 
circumstances are deficient^ in making her an ex- 
ample of proper importance to romantic ladies. Ac- 
cidents might have been invented, that would have 
rendered her a much more pointed mark for ridicule. 

Against the illiterate Mrs. Malaprop, common 
occurrence, and common sense, protest. That any 
Englishwoman for these five hundred years past, in 
the habit of keeping good company, or any com- 
pany, could have made use of the words— cx^irpa/e 
for exculpate, exhort for escort, and malevolence for 
benevolence, seems too far removed from proba- 
bility, to make a reasonable auditor smile. 

When future generations shall naturally suppose,, 
that an author of Mr. Sheridan^s reputation drew 
men and women exactly as he found them; this 
sketch of a woman of family and fortune, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, will assure the said 
generations — that the advance of female knowledge 
in Great Britain, was far more tardy than in any 
other European nation. 

A 3 
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SCENE— Bath. 



THE RIVALS. 



ACT THE FIRST. 

SCEKE I. 

A Street at Bath, 



CoaChmav crosses the Stage. — Ent€r TAi^,iooking 

after him. 

Fag. What! Tfaotnasi Sure, 'tis he!— What, 
Thomas! Thomas! 

Coachm, Hey! odds life! —Mr. Fag! give us 
your hand, my old fellow-servant! 

Fag, £xcuse my glove, Thomas ; Fm devilish 
glad to see you, my lad ! why, my prince of x:hario- 
teers, you look as hearty! — but who the deuce 
thought of seeing you in Bath ? 

Coachm. Sure, Master, Madam Julia, Hadrry, 
Mrs. itate, and the postillion be all come. 

Fag. Indeed! 

Coachm. Ay: master thought another fit of the 
gout was coming to make him a visit, so he'd a 
mind to gi't the slip — and whip! we were all oflPat 
an hour's warning. 
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Fag. Ay, ay; hasty in every thing, or it woulcT 
not be Sir Anthony Absolute. 

Coachm, But tell us, Mr, Fag, how does young 
Master? Odd, Sir Anthony will stare to see the 
captain here! 
^ Fag^ I do not serve Captain Absolute now. 

Coachm. Why, sure I 

Fag. At present, I am employed by Ensign 
Beverley. 

Coachm. I doubt, Mr. Fag, you ha*n't changed 
for the better. 

Fag, I have not changed, Thomas. 

Coachm. No ! why didn't you say you had left 
young master? 

Fag. No. Well, honest Thomas, I must puzzle 
you no farther; — briefly then — Captain Absolute 
and Ensign Beverley are one and the same person. 

Coachm, But, pray, why does your master pass 
only for ensign? — ^now, if he had shammed general, 
indeed 

Fag. Ah, Thomas! there lays the mystery o' the 
matter ! — Hark ye, Thomas^ my master is in love 
with a lady of a very singular taste — a lady, who 
likes him better as a half-pay ensign, than if she 
knew he was son and heir to Sir Anthony Absolute, 
a baronet of three thousand a year. 

Coachm. That is an odd taste, indeed ! but has 
she got the stuff, Mr. Fag ? is she rich, eh ? 

Fag. Rich I why, I believe she owns half the 
stocks ! — Z s, Thomas^ she could pay the na- 
tional debt as easily as I could my washer- woman! 
< — She has a lap-dog that eats out of gold^— she 
feeds her parrot with small pearls, and all her thread 
papers are made of bank notes ! 

Coachm. Bravo, Taith! — Odd! I warrant she has 
a set of thousands at least; but does she draw 
kindly with the captain ? 

Fag. As fond as pigeons. 
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CooiAm^ May one hear her name? 
. Fag. Miss Lydia Lafbguish; — ^bnt there is aa 
old tough aunt in the way — Ihough, by thebye^ ^e 
has tieyer seen my master— for he got acquainted 
with Miss while on a visit in Gloucestershire. 

Coachm, Well, I wish they were once harnessed 
together in matrimony. But, pray, Mr. Fag, what 
kind of a place is this Bath ? i ha' heard a great 
deal of it; — here's a mort o* merry making, eh? 

Fag, Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well — 'tis a 
good lounge — ^but damn the place, Tm tired of it ; 
their regular hours stupify me — not a fiddle or a 
card after eleven! however, Mr. Faulkland's gen- 
tleman and I keep it up a little in private parties ; 
— 'I'll introduce you tliere, Thomas, you'll like him 
mudi. — But, Thomas, you must polish a little — in- 
deed, you must : — Here, now, this wig ! what the 
devil do you with a wig, Thomas ? none of the Lon- 
don whips, of any degree often, wear wigs now. 

CoacMn* More's the pity, more's the pity, I say- 
Odds life I when I heard how the lawyers and doc- 
tors had took to their own hair, I thought how 
'twould go next. Odd rabbit it 1 when the fashion 
had got foot on the bar, I guessed 'twould mount to 
the box ! but 'tis all out of character^ believe me, 
Mr. Fag : and looke ye, Til never give up mine, the 
lawyers and doctors may do as they will. 

Fag. Well, Thomas, we'll not quarrel about that. 

Coachm, Why, bless you, the gentlemen of they 
professtona ben't all of a mind,'^for in our village 
now, thoff Jack Gauge the exciseman has ta'en to 
his carrots, there's little Dick the farrier, swears 
he'll never forsake his bob, though all the college 
should appear with their own heads! 

Fag. Indeed ! well said, Dick ! but hold, mark — 
mark, Thomas. 

Coachm. Zooks, 'tis the captain ! Is that the lady 
with him ? 
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Fag. No, no, that is Madam Lucy, my master's 
mistress's maid ; they lodge at that house — but I 
must after him, to tell him the news. 

CocLchm. Odd, he's- giving her money! — Well, 
Mr. Fag 

Fag. Good b'ye, Thomas ; I have an appointment 
in Gyde's porch, thia evening, at eight ; meet me 
there, an^ we'll make a little party. [Exeunt severally^.. 



SCEITE lu 



A Dressing Room in Mrs. Malaprop's Lodgings* 

Ltdia Languish sitting on a Sofa, with a Booh 
in her Hand — Lucy, as just returned from a 
Message. 

Lucy. Indeed, ma*am, I traversed half the town 
in search of it : I don't believe there's a circulating 
library in Bath, 1 han't been at. 

Lydia. And could not you get " The Reward of 
Constancy?" 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma'am. 

Lydia. Nor " The Fatal Connexion?" 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma'am. 

Lydia. Nor « The Mistakes of the Heart?" 

Lucy. Ma'am, as ill luck would have it, Mr. Bull 
said. Miss Sukey Saunter had just fetched it away. 

Lydia.. Heigho ! Did you inquire for " The 
Delicate Distress ?" 

Lucy. Or, " The Memoirs of Lady Woodford ?" 
Yes, indeed, ma'am, I asked every where for it ; 
and I might have brought it from Mr. Frederick's, 
but Lady Slattern Lounger, who had just sent it 
home, had so soiled and dog's eared it, it wan't fit 
for a Christian to read. 
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JLydia* Heigho! Yes, I always know when Lady 
Slattern has been before me: She has a most 
observing thumb, and, I believe, cherishes her nails 
for the convenience of making marginal notes. Well, 
child, what have you brought me 1 

JLucy. Oh, here, ma'am I [TaMng Books from 
under her Cloak, and Jrom her Pockets.l This is 
« The Man of Feeling," and this, « Peregrine Pickle/' 
— Here are " The Tears of Sensibility," and " Hum- 
phrey Clinker.*' 

JLydia* Hold! — ^here's some one coming — quick, 
see who it is — [Exitl^vcY.] — Surely I heard my 
cousin Julia's voice ! 

Enter Lucy. 

JLucy. Lud, ma'am! here is Miss Melville! 
\ X.ydia. Is it possible ! 

Enter ivLiiL, ' 

Lydia* My dearest Julia, how delighted am I ! 
[Embrace,'] How unexpected was this happiness ! 

JuUa. True, Lydia, and our pleasure is the 
greater; but what has been the matter? you were 
denied to me at first. 

Lydia, Ah, Julia, I bave a thousand things to 
tell you! but first inform me what has conjured you 
to Bath ? — Is Sir Anthony here ? 

Julia, He is; we are arrived within this hour, 
and I suppose he will be here to wait on Mrs. 
Malaprop as soon as he is dressed. 

Lydia. Then before we are interrupted, let me 
impart to you some of my distress ; I know your 
gentle nature will sympathize with me, though your 

!)nidence may condemn me : My letters have in- 
ormed you of my whole connexion with Beverley ; 
but I have lost him, Julia; — my aunt has discovered 
our intercourse, by a note she intercepted,- and has 
confined me ever since ; Yet, \^ouId you believe it I 
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she has hWen absolutely in love with a tall Irish 
baronet, she met one ntght, since we have beeii 
here, at Lady MaeahnlSe^s rout. 

Julia. You jegt, Lydia. 

Lydia, No, upon ray word : — She really carries 
on a kind of correspondence with him, Ttnder a 
feigned name though, till she ehu§es to be known to 
Iwm;— but it is a Delia, or a Cejia, I assure you. 

Julia. Then, surely, she is now more indulgent 
to her niece ? 

Lydia^ Quite the contrary : since she has (!Rsto- 
veredher own frailty, she is become more suspicious 
of mine. — Then I must inform you of another plague ; 
that odious Acres is to be in Bath to-day, so that, I 
protest, I shall be teazed out of all spirits ! 

Julia. Come, come, Lydia, hope for the best : — Sir 
Anthony shall use his interest with Mrs. Malaprop. 

Lydia. But you have not heard the worst: — 
Unfortunately I had quarrelled with my poor Be- 
verley, just befbre my aunt made the discovery, and 
I have not seen him since to make it up.. 

Julia. What was his offence t 

Lydia. Nothing at all ; but I don't know how it 
was, as often as we had been together, we had never 
h^d a quarrel ; and, somehow, I was afraid he would 
never give me an opportunity ; so, last Thursday, I 
wrote a letter to myself, to inform myself that Be» 
verley was, at that time, paying his addresses to 
anotner woman. — I signed it, '^ Your friend un- 
known," showed it to Beverley, charged him with 
his falsehood, put myself in a violent passion, and 
vow'd Yd never see him more. 

Julia. And you let him depart so, and have ^ot 
seen him since ? 

Lydia. Twas the next day my aunt found the 
matter out ; I intended only to have teazed him three 
days and a half, and now I've lost him for ever, 

Julia, If he is as deserving and sincere as you 
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Iiave lepcesented to ihev bo vitt iie?er ^ve yon op 
so« Yet consider, Lydia, ycm tell me be i» but an 
ensign, — and you have thirty thousand pounds! 

J^dia. But, you know, t lose most of my for- 
tnne, if I marry without my aunlfs consent tiU of 
age ; and that is ^bat I hava detsnnined to do ever 
sioee I kBi&w the pencdty; oov could I loye tba 
man who nould 'wish to wail a day far tbe altera 
native. 

JuMcL, Nay, this i& caprLcel 

ilfdm^ Whaty does lita tax me with caprice I I 
thought her knrer Faulkland had iaiired her to it. 

Julia. I do not love even his fanlta. 

Ljfdiom But a-propos! you have sent to him, I 
suppose/ 

Julia* Met yet, upoxi my word ! nor has he the 
least idea of my beii^ m B«tfa>-8tr Anthony's 
resolution was so sudden I could not infoim him 
of it. 

Lydia, Well, Julia, yen are your own mistress, 
though under the protection of Sir Anthony ; yet 
have you, for this long year, been a slave to the 
(iaprice, the whim, the jealousy of this ungrateful 
FaulUand, who will ever delay assuming the right 
of a husband, while you suffer him to be equally 
imperious as a lover. 

JttHa. Nay, you are wrong entirely : — We were 
contracted before my fathers death: That, and 
some consequent embarrassments, have delayed 
what I know to be my Faulkland's most ardent 
wish : — He is too generous to trifle on such a point ; 
— and, for his character, you wrong him there too. 
— No, Lydia, he is too proud, too noble, to be 
jealous ; if he is captious, 'tis without dissembling ; 
if fretful, without rudeness. Unused to the fop- 
peries .of love, he is negligent of the little duties 
expected from a lover.— This temper, i must own, 
has cost me many unhappy hours; but I have 

B 
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learned to think mysetf bis debtor for those imper- 
fections which arise from the ardour of his attach-^ 
menL 

Lydia. Well, I cannot blame you for defending* 
him ; but, tell me candidly, Julia — ^had he never 
saved your life, do you think you should have been 
attached to him as you are ? Believe me, the rude 
blast that overset your boat was a prosperous gale 
of love to him. 

Julia, Gratitude may have strengthened my at- 
tachment to Mr. Faulkland, but I loved him before 
he had preserved me ; yet, surely^ that alone were 
an obligation sufficient 

Lydia* Obligation! Why, a water spaniel would 
have done as much ! Well, I should never think ^ 
giving my heart to a man because he could swim ! 

JuUa. Come, Lydia, you are too inconsiderate. 

Lydia. Nay, I do but jest. — What's here? 

Enter Lucy, in a hurry^ 

Lucy, O, ma^am, here is Sir Anthony Absolute, 
just come home with your aunt ! 

Lydia. They'll not come here : — Lucy, do you 
watch. [Exit Lucy. 

Julia. Yet I must go ; Sir Anthony does not 
know I am here, and if we meet, he'^ll detain me, 
to show me the town. Fll take another opportu- 
nity of paying my respects to Mrs. Malaprop, when 
she shall treat me, as long as she chuses, with her 
select words, so ingeniously misapplied, without 
being mispronounced. 

Enter Lucy. 

Lucy* O lud, ma'am \ They are both coming up 
stairs ! 

Lydia, Well, 111 not detain you, coz. — ^Adieu, 
my dear Julia! I'm sure you are in haste to send 
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to Faulkland. — ^Iliere — ^through my room youll 
find another staircase. 

Jtdia, Adieu! [Exit ^jj'Lih. 

Lydia* Here^ my dear Lucy, bide these books. — 
Quick, quick.— FJ&ng " Peregrine Pickle" under 
the toilet — throur " Roderick Random" into the 
closet — ^put " The Innocent Adultery" into " The 
Whole Duty of Man"— thrust " Lord A»mwortb" 
under the sofa — cram " Ovid" behind the bolster — 
there — put " The Man of Feeling" into your pocket 
— ^so, so ; now lay " Mrs* Chapone'* in sight, and 
leave '' Fordyce's Sermons" open on the table. 

Lucy^ O, burn it, ma'am ]. the hair*dresser has 
torn away as far as ^* Proper Pride." 

Zydia. Never mind — open at " Sobriety". — Fling 
me ** Lord Chesterfield's Letters»''-^Now for them! 

Enter Mrs, Malaprop and Sir Anthony 

Absolute. 

Mrs. M^ There, Sir Anthony, there stands the deli- 
benite simpleton, who wants to disgrace her family, 
.and lavish herself on a fellow not worth a shilling. 

Lydia. Madam, I thought you once 

Mrs. M, You thought, miss ! I don't know any 
Irasiness you have to think at all : Thought does 
not become a young woman. But the point we 
would request of you is, that you will promise to 
forget this fellow — to illiterate him, I say, from 
your memory. 

Lydia,^ An f madam ! our memories are indepen* 
dent of our wills. It is not so easy to forget. 

Mrs. M. But, I say, it is, miss ! there is nothing 
on earth so easy as to forget, if a person chuses to 
set about it. I m sure I have as much forgot your 
poor dear uncle, as if he had never existed, and I 
thought it my duty so to do; and, let me tell 
you, Lydia, these violent memories don't become a 
young woman. 
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Sir Anth. Why, sure, sfae iron't pretend to re- 
member what she's ordered nxA. I ay^ this cotiieB of 
her reading I 

Lydia, What crime, madam, hare I committed 
to be treated thus ? 

MrB» M. Now don't attempt to extirpate yourtelf 
from the matter; you know I hare proof controver* 
tibie of it: But, tell me, will you promise to do as 
you're bid? Will you take a husband of your 
fOriends' chusing ? 

Lydia. Madam, I must tell you plainly, that, 
had I no preference for any one else, tne choice you 
baye made would be my arersion- 

Mrs. M. What business have you, missi with 
preference and aversion? They don't become a 
young woman ; and you ought to know, that, as 
both always wear off, 'tis safest, in matrimony, to 
begin with a little aversion. I am sure I hated 
your poor, dear uncle, before marriage, as if he'd 
been a black-*a-moor ; and yet, miss, you are sen- 
sible what a wife I made! and when it pleased 
Heaven to release me from him, ^tis unknown what 
tears I shed I But, suppose we were going to give 
you another choice, will you promise us to give up 
this Beverley? 

LydML. Cfould I belie my thoughts so far as to 
give that promise, my actions would certainly as 
far belie my words. 

Mrs^ M. Take yourself to your room : You are 
fit company for nothing but your own ill-humours. 

Lyd^ Willingly, ma'am; I cannot change for 
the worse. \ExiU 

Mrs. M, There's a little intricate hnssy for vou ! 

Sir Antk. It is not to be wondered at, ma am ; 
all this is the natural consequence of teaching girls 
to read. Had I a thousand daughters, by Heaven, 
rd as soon have them taught the black art as their 
alphabet ! 
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Mrs. M. Nay, nay, Sir Anthony, you are an ab* 
solute misanthropy ! 

Sir Anth. In my way hither, Mrs. Malaprop^ I 
observed your niece's maid coming forth from a 
circulating library ; she had a book in each hand — 
they were half-bound volumes, with marble covers : 
From that moment, I guessed how full of duty I 
should see her mistress ! 

Mrs. M, Those are vile places, indeed i 

Sir Anth. Madam, a circulating library in a 
town is, as an evergreen tree of diabolical know- 
ledge ! — It blossoms through the year I And, de- 
pend on it, Mrs* Malaprop, that they who are so 
fond of handling the leaves will long for the fruit 
at last. 

Mrs. M. Fie, fie, Sir Anthony! you surely speak 
laconically. 

Sir Anth. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation, 
now, what would you have a woman know ? 

Mrs. M. Observe me, Sir Anthony — I would by 
no means wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny 
of learning ; I don^t think so much learning becomes 
a young woman; — for instance — I would never let 
her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or Algebra, or 
Simony, or Fluxions, or Paradoxes, or such inflam- 
matory branches of learning : nor will it be neces- 
sary for her to handle any of your mathematical, 
-astronomical, diabolical instruments: but. Sir An* 
thony, I would send her, at nine years old, to n 
boarding-school, in order to learn a little ingenuity 
and artifice. Then, sir, she should have a superci- 
lious knowledge in accounts ; and, as she grew up, 
I would have her instructed in geometry, that she 
might know something of the contagious countries; 
but, above all. Sir Anthony, she should be mistress 
of orthodoxy, that she might not mispell and mis- 
pronounce words so shamefully as girls usually do; 
and likewise, that she might reprehend the true 

B 3 
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meaning of what she is iaylng* Thisi Sir Antfatmy, 
is what I would have a woman know; and I don't 
think there is a superstitioua article in it. 

Sir Antk. Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will dis- 
pute the point no furdier with you ; though I must 
ODnfesB, that you are a truly moderate and polite 
arguer, for almost every third word you say is on 
my side of the questionr. But, Mrs* Malapnop^ to 
the more important pc»nt in debate, — ^you say you 
iiave Bo objection to my proposal ? 

Mrs. M* None, I assure you — I am under no 
positive engagement with Mr. Acres; and as Lydia 
w so obstinate against him, perhaps your son may 
have better success. 

Sir Anth. Well, madam, I will write for the boy 
directly. He knows not a syllable of this yet, 
though I have for some time had the ^posal ia 
my head. He is at present with his regiment. 

Mrs. M. We have never seen your son, Sir An* 
thony ; but I hope no objection on his side. 

Sir AntK Objection !-^et him object if he dare ! 
— No, DO,Mn. Malaprop: Jack kaows that the least 
demur puts me in a phrensy directly* My process 
was always very simple-^n his younger days, twas, 
^' Jack, do this," — if he demurred, I knocked him 
•down; and if he grumbled at tbs^ I always sent 
him out of the room. 

Mrs. M. Ay^ and die pfoperest way, o'my coi^- 
science !— Nothing is so conciliating to young peo- 

ge as severity. Well, Sir Anthony* I shall give 
T. Acres his discharge, and prepare Lydia to re- 
ceive your son's invocatioas; and I hope you will 
repres^t her to the captaia as an object not alto- 
g^her illegible. 

•Sir Anth* Madam, I will haftdie the subject pru- 
riently. Well, I must leave you; and let me beg 
you, Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this matter roundly^ 
to ^e girl— take my advice, keep a tight hand — if 
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she r^ects this proposal, clap her under lock and 
key; and if you were just to let the servants forget 
to bring her dinner for three or four days, you can't 
conceive how she'd come abouti [Exit Si a Anth. 
Mrs^ M. Well, at any rate, I shall be glad to get 
lier from Under my intuition* She has somehow 
discovered my partiality for Sir Lucius O' Trigger. 
Sure, Lucy can't have betrayed me I — No, the girl 
IS «uch a simpleton, I should have made her con- 
fess it. Lucy! Lucy! (Calls.) Had she been one 
of your artifiaal ones, I should never have trusted 
her* 

Enter Lucy« 

Luejf* Did you call, &)a*am ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, girh«-*Dad you see Sir Lucius while 
you was out? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma'am, not a glimpse of him. 

Mrs. M. Yott are sure, Lucy, that you never men- 
tioned 

Lucy. O gemini! I'd sooner cut my tongue out! 

Mrs. M. Well, don't let your simplicity be im- 
posed on, 

Lucy. No, ma'am. 

Mrs. M. So, come to me presently, and FU give 
you another letter to Sir ImcIus — ^bst mind, Lucy,, 
if ever you betray what you are intrusted with, (un- 
less it be other people's secrets to me,) you forfeit 
Tiiy malevolence for ever : and your being a simple- 
ton shaQ be no excuse for your locality. [Exit. 

Lucy. Ha! hal ha! So, my dear smiplicity, let 
me give you a little respite; [Altering her manner.} 
let girls, in my station, be as fond as they please of 
being expert and knowing in their trusts, commend 
me to a mask of silliness, and a pair of sharp eyes 
for my own interest under it! — Let me see to what 
accounthave I turned my simplicity lately: [Looks at 
a Paper,] For abetting Miss Lydia Languish in a 
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design of running away toith an ensign ! in moneyl 
sundry times, twelve pound twelve — gowns. Jive; 
hats, ruffles, caps, S^c. S^c, numberless. — From the 
said ensign, within this last month, six guineas and a 
half. — About a quarter's pay! — Item, from Mr^ 
Malaprop, for betraying the young people to her — 
^hen I found matters were likely to be discovered, — 
two guineas and a French shawl, — Item^ from Mr, 
Acres, for carrying divers letters — which I never de- 
livered — two guineas, and a pair of buchles,-^Item, 
from Sir Lucius 0' Trigger, three crowns, two gold 
pocket-pieces, and a silver snuff-box! — Well done, 
simplicity! yet I was forced to make my Hibernian 
believe, that he was corresponding, not with the 
aunt, but with the niece ; for, though not over rich, , 
I found he had too much pride and delicacy to -sa- 
crifice the feelings of a gentleman to the necessities 
of his fortune. [Exit. 
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* 
SCENE I. 

Captain Absolute afid Fao« 

Fag, Sir, while I was there, Sir Anthony came 
in ; I told him you had sent me to inquire after his 
health, and to know if he was at leisure to see you* 

Capt, Abs. And what did he say on hearing I was 
at Bath? 

Fag. Sir, in my life, I never saw an elderly gea-* 
tleman more astonished ! 

Capt. Abs. Well, sir, and what did you say ? 

Fag. O, I lied, sir — ^I forget the precise fie, but, 
you may depend on't, he got no truth from me. — 
Yet, with submission, for fear of blunders in future^ 
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I dsonld be glad to fix wliat has brought us to Bath, 
in order that we may lie a little .coniistentlj. — Sir 
Anthony's serrants were curious, sir, rery curiou» 
indeed. 

Captm Abs. You have said nothing to ihem ? 

Fag* Oh, not a wwd, sir— not a word. — ^Mr. 
Thpmas^ indeed, the coachman (whom I take to be 
the discreetest of whips) — 

Capt. Abs. 'Sdeath I — you rascal ! you hare not 
tmstod him ? 

Fitg. Oh, no, sir — no — ^no — ^not a syllabley upoi» 
my veracity ! — He was, indeed, a Httle inquisitive ;. 
bat I was sly, sir — devilish sly !«-My master (said 
1} honest Thomas (you know, sir, one says honest 
to one's inferiors) i» come to Bath to recruit — yes,, 
sir — I said to recruit— and whether for men, money, 
or constitution, you know, sir, is nothiug to him,, 
nor any one else. 

Capt, Abs, Well — recruit will do— let it be so — 

Fag. Oh, sir, recruit will do surprisingly : — in- 
deed, to give the thing an air, I told Thomas, that 
your honour had already inlisted five disbanded 
chairmen, seven minodty waiters, and thirteen bil- 
liard raarkem* 

Capt. Abs. You blockhead, never s&y more than 
is necessary. 

Fag. I beg pardon, sir — I beg pardon — ^But,with 
submission, a lie is nothing wifess one supports it. 
-*6ir, whenever I draw on my invention for a good 
current lie, I always forge endorsements as well as^ 
tbebUl. 

Capt. Abs. Well, take care you don't hurt your 
credit by offering too much security. Is Mr. Faulk- 
hod returned ? 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his dress. 

Capt. Abs. Can you tell whether he has been in- 
fermed«f Sir Anthony's and Miss Melville's arrival? 

Fag* I ihncy not, sir ; he has seen no one since 
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he came in, but bis gentleman, who was with Mia 
at Bristol. — I think, sir, I hear Mr. Faulkland com* 
ing down 

Capt. Ahs, Go tell him I am here. 

Fag, Yes,, sir — [Going,'] I beg pardon, sir, but 
should Sir Anthony call, you will do me the favour^ 
to remember that we are recruiting, if you please. 

Capt, Abs. Well, well. 

Fag, And in tenderness to my character, if yotir 
honour could bring in the chairmen and waiters, I' 
shall esteem it as an obligation ; — for though I never 
scruple a lie to serve my master, yet it hurts one's 
conscience to be found out. [Exit. 

. Capt. Abs, Now for my whimsical friend: — If he 
does not know that his mistress is here, Tli tease 
him a little before I tell him 

Enter Fag. 
Fag. Mr. Faulkland, sir. [Exii. 

Enter Faulkland* 

Capt. Ab$. Faulkland, you're welcome to. Bath- 
again : you are punctual in your return. 

Faulk, Yes ; I had nothing to detain me when L 
had finished the business I went on. . Well, what 
news since I left you ? How stand matters betweeoi 
you and Lydia? 

Capt, Abs, Taith, much as they were; I have 
not seen her since our quarrel ; however, I expect 
to be recalled every hour. % 

Faulk, Why don't you persuade her to go off 
with you at once ? 

Capt, Abs. What, and lose two-thirds of her for* 
tune ? You forget that, my friend. — No, no, I could 
have brought her to that long ago. 

Faulk, Nay, then, you trifle too long^ — ^if you are 
sure of her, propose to the aunt, in your own cha-* 
rioter, and wdte to Sir Anthony for his consent* 
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Capt Abs. Softly, softly, for though I aim con* 
vinced my little Lydia would elope with me as Ens^ 
Beverley, yet am I by no means certain that she 
would take me with tlie impediment of our friends' 
consent^ a regular humdrum wedding, and the rever- 
sion of a good fortune on my side. — Well, but 
Faulkland, you'll dine with us to-day at the hotel ? 

Faulk, Indeed I cannot; I am not in spirits to 
be of such a party. 

CapU Abs. By Heavens I I shall forswear your 
company. You are the most teazing, captious, 
incorrigible lover !— ^Do love like a man. 

Fat^.'Ahr Jack, your heart and soul are not^ 
like mine, fixed immutably on one only object. — 
You throw for a large stake, but, losing — you could 
stake and throw again ; — ^but I have set my sum of 
happiness on this cast, and not to succeed were to 
be stripped of all. 

€apt»Ab8^ But,.for Heaven's sake! what grounds 
for apprehension can your whimsical brain conjure 
op at^present? 

FmUk. What grounds for apprehension, did you 
say ? Heavens ! are there not a thousand ? I fear for 
her spirits— -her health — her life — O! Jack, when 
delicate .and feeling souls are separated,, there is 
not a feature in the sky, i^ot a movement of the ele- 
ments, not an aspiration of the breeze, but hints 
some catise for a lover's apprehension ! 

CapL Abs. Ay, but we may chuse whether we 
will take the hint or not. — So then, Faulkland, if 
you were convinced that Julia were well, und in 
spirits, you would be entirely content? 

Fau&. I should be happy beyond measure — I 
am anxious only for that. 

Capt, Abs. Then cure your anxiety at once— Miss 
Melville is in perfect health, and is at this moment 
in Bath. 
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Faulk. Nay, Jack — dont trifte with me. 

CkifU Ahs, She is arrived here with my father, 
within this hour. 

Fa%dk. Can you be serious? 

CajtU Ahs. I thought you knew Sir Anthony 
better than to be surprised at a sudden whim of 1^9 
kind. — Seriously then, it is as I tell you — ^upon my 
honour. 

Faulk. My dear Jack — now not^mg on earth 
can give me a moment*s uneasiness. 

Enter Fag. 

Fag. Sir, Mr. Acres, just strrivecl, is belowv 
Capt. Abs. Stay, Fanlkland, this Acms lives 
within a mile of Sir Anthony, and he shall tell yen 
how your mistress has been ever nnce yo«r left ner. 
— Fag, show the gentleraaa up- [Exit Fao« 

Faulk. What, is he much acquainted in the laonilyT 
Capt. Abs. Oh, very intimate :. He is likewise a 
rival of mine — Uiat is, of my oliieT selfs, for he does 
not think his friend, Captain Absolute, ev«r saw 1^ 
lady in question; — and it is ridiculous enough, to 
hear him complain to me of one Beverley, a con« 
cesdedf sculking rival, who — 
Faulk. Hush! — ^He'sheret 

Enter AcKE»» 

Acres. Hah ! my dear friend, noble Captain^ and 
honest Jack, how dost thou ? just arrived^ *faith, as 
you see. — Sir, your humble servant Warm work 
on the roads, Jack — odds whips and wheels ! i Ve 
travelled like a comet, with a tail of dust all the 
way as long as the Mall. 

Capt, Abs. Ah! Bob, you are indeed an eccentric 
planet, biit we know your attraction hither — ^give 
rae leave to introduce Mr. Fa;ulkland to you ; Mr, 
Faulkland, Mr. Acres. 
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Acres, Sir, I am most heartily glad tor see ydu : 
sir, I solicit your coDnections. — -Hey, Jack — >what 
this is Mr. Faulkland, who 

Capt. Abs, Ay, Bob, Miss Melville's Mr. Faulk- 
land. 

Acres. Ah! Mr. Faulkland, you are indeed a 
happy man I 

Fatdk, I have not seen Miss Melville yet, sir,-- 
I hope she enjoy^ full health and spirits in Devon- 
shire ? 

Acres, Never knew her better in my life, sir — 
never better. — Odds blushes and blooms ! she has 
been as healthy as the German spa. 

Fatdk. Indeed !— I did hear that she had been a 
little indisposed* 

Acres. False, false, sir — only said to vex you : 
quite the reverse^ I assure you. 

Faulk. Iliere,, Jack, you see she has the advan- 
tage of me ; I bad almost fretted myself ill. 

CapU Ahs. Now are you angry with your mis- 
tress for not haying been sick ! 

Faulk. No, no, you misunderstand me: — ^yet 
surely a little trifling indisposition is not an unnatural 
consequence of absence from those we love—Now 
confess — isn't there something unkind in this vio* 
lent, robust, unfeeling health? 

CapiU Abs. Oh, it was very unkind of her to be 
well in your absence, to be sure ! . 

Acres^ Good apartments, Jack. 

Faulk. Well, sir, but you was saying that Miss 
Melville has been so exceedingly well — ^what then 
she has been merry and gay I suppose ? — always in 
spirits, hey ? 

Acres. Merry! odds crickets ! she has been the 
bell and spirit of the company wherever she has 
b«en^so lively and entertaining ! so full of wit and 
humour ! 

Faulk. By my soul! there is an innate levity in 
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<womaB thatnothing can overcomef ! — What ! happy, 
and I away 1 

Capt, Abs. Just now you were only apprehensive 
for your mistress*^ spirits* 

Faulk. Why, Jack, have I been the joy and spirit 
of the company I . 

Capt. Aos. No indeed, you have not. 

- Faulk. Have I been lively and entertaining^ ? 

' Capt. Ahs. Oh, upon my word, I acquit you. 

Faulk. Have I been full of wit and humour? 

Capt, Ab$^ No, 'faith, to do you justice, you have 
been confoundedly stupid, indeed. 

Acres, What's the matter with the gentleman ? 

Capt. jibs. He is only expressing his great satis- 
faction at hearing that Julia has been so well and 
happy — that's all — hey, Fanlkland 1 

Faulk. Yes, yes, she has a happy disposition ! 

- Acres. That sh^ ha$ indeed — then she is so ac- 
compli shed-<-80 sweet a voice — so expert at her 
harpstchord—such a mistress of flat and sharp, 
squallante, riimblante, and quiverante ! — there was 
this time month-^odds minnums and crotchets ! 
how she did chirrup at Mrs* Piano's concert! (Sings.) 
My heajt*s my ovm^ my tviU is Jree. That's very 
Hke her. 

Faulk. Fool! fool that I am! to fix allmyhap* 
pinesft on such a trifler ! 'Sdeath 1 to make herself 
the pipe and ballad-monger of a circle ! to sooth 
her light heart with catches and glees! — What can 
you say to this, sir? 

Capt. Abs. Why, that \ should be glad to hear 
my mistress had been so merry, sir. 

Faulk. Nay, nay, nay — I'm not sorry that she 
has been happy — no, no, I am glad of that — but she 
has been dancing too, I doubt not 1 

Acres. What does the gentleman say about 
dancing 1 

Capt. Abs. He says the lady we speak of dances 
as well as she sings. 
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Acres, Ay, truly does she -there was at oar last 
race ball 

Faulk. Hell and the devil I There! there — I told 
you so J I told you so ! oh ! she thrives in my ab* 
sence ! — Dancing 1- but her whole feelings have been 
in opposition with mine; — I hare been anxious, 
silent, pensive, sedentary — ^my days have been 
hours of care, my nights of watchfulness.— She has 
been all health! spirit! laugh! song! dance !'^9hi 
d — ^ned, d — ned, levity. 

Capt.Abs. For Heaven's sake^ Faulkland, don't 
expose yourself so! — Suppose she has danced, 
what then ? — does not the ceremony of society often 
oblige — 

Faulk. Well, well. Til contain myself— perhaps, 
as you say — for form's sake. / say Mr. — Mr. — 
Whafs his d-^d name ? 

Acres. Oh, I dare insure her for that — but what 
I was going to speak of, was her country dancing : 
— odds swimmings! she has such an air with, 
her 1 — 

Faulk. Now disfi^ppointment on her! — defend 
this, Absolute, why don't you defend this ? — country 
dances ! jigs and reels ! am I to blame now ? A 
minuet I could have forgiven — I should not have 
minded that — I say, I should not have regarded a* 

minuet — but country dances ! Zr- ds ! had she 

made one in a cotillion — I believe I could have 
forgiven even that— -but to be monkey-led for a 
night 1 — to run the gauntlet through a string of 
amorous palming puppies ! — to show paces, like a 
managed filly ! — Oh, Jack, there never can be but 
one man in the world whom a truly modest and 
delicate woman ought to pair with in a country 
dance; and, even then, the rest of the couples 
should be her greUt uncles and aunts ! 

Capt. Abs. Ay, to be sure ! grandfathers and 
grandmothers! 
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Fcadk. If there be but one vicious mind in the 
set, it will spread like a contagion — the action of 
their pulse beats to the lascivious movement of the 
jig — their quivering, warm-breathed sighs impreg- 
nate the air — ^the atmosphere becomes electrical to 
l6ve, and each amorous spark darts through every 
link of the chain I — I must leave you — I own I am 
somewhat flurried— and that confounded looby has 
perceived it. ^ [Ooing. 

Copt, Abs. Nay, but stay, Faulkland, and thank 
Mr. Acres for his good news. 
. FatUk. D — n his news! [Eorit,. 

Capt, Abs. Ha! ha! ha! poor Faulkland! five 
minutes since — '^ nothing on earth could give him a 
moment's uneasiness T 

Acres, The gentleman wasn't angry at my prais* 
ing his mistress, was he ? 

Capt, Abs. A little jealous, I believe. Bob. 

Acres. You don't say so f Ha ! ha ! jealous of" 
mel^^that's a good joke ! 

Capt. Abs. There's nothing strange in that. Bob; 
let me tell you, that sprightly grace and insinuating 
manner of yours will do some mischief among the*- 
girls here* 

Acres, Ah! you joke — ^ha! ha! mischief— ha! 
hat but you know I am not my own property, my 
dear Lyaia has forests^led me. — She could never 
abide me in the country, because I used to dress so 
badly — but, odds frogs and tambours! I sha'n't 
take matters so here — myw ancient madam has no 
voice in ]t--*ril make my old clothes know who's-, 
master — i shall straitway cashier the hunting frock 
•*~and render my leather breeches incapable-^My 
hair has been in training some time. 

Capt. Abs. Indeed ! 

Acres. Ay— and thoff the side curls are a little 
restive, my hind part takes it very kindly. 

Capt. Abs. Oh, you'll polish, I doubt not.. 

Acres. Absolutely I propose so — then if I cao* 
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€Dd out this Ensign Beverley, odds. triggers and 
flints ! rU make him know the difference o^t. 

Capt. Abs. Spoke like a man — butj pray. Bob, 1 
•observe you have got an odd kind of a new method 
of swearing — 

Acres, Ha 1 ha ! you've taken notice of it — 'tis 
genteel, isn't it ? — I didn't invent it myself though ; 
but a commander in our militia— a great scholar, I 
assure you — says that there is no meaning in the 
common oaths, and that nothing but their antiquity 
makes them respectable ; — because, he says, the 
ancients would never stick to an oath or two, but 
would say, by Jove ! or by Bacchus ! or by Mars! 
or by Venus ! or by Pallas ! according to the senti- 
ment; — so that to swear with propriety, says my 
little Major, the " oath should be an echo to the 
sense ;" and this we call the oath referential, or sen- 
timental swearing^ — ^ha! ha ! ha! tis genteel, isn't it*? 

Capt, Abs. Very genteel, and very new indeed — 
and I dare say will supplant all other figures of im- 
precation. 

Acres. Ay, ay, the best terms will grow obsolete 
— Damns have had their day« . 

Enter Fag. 

Fctg, Sir, there is a gentleman below desires to 
see you — ^Shall I show him into the piirlour ? 

Capt. Abs. Ay — ^you may. 

Acres, Well, I must begone 

Capt. Abs. Stay; who is it. Fag? 

Fag, Your father, sir. 

Capt, Abs, You puppy, why didn't you show him 
up directly ? [Fxit Fag. 

Acres, You have business with Sir Anthony. — I 
expect a message from Mrs. Malaprop at my lodg- 
ings. I have sent also to my dear friend, Sir Li»- 
cius O'Trigger. — Adieu, Jack, w6 must meet at 
night, when, you shall give me a do'^en bumpers to 
little Lydia. c 3 
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Capt. Ab$. That i will, with all my heart. [Exii' 
AcRES«] Now for a parental lecture — I hope he has 
heard nothing of the business that has brought me 
here — I wish die gout had held him fast in Devon- 
shire^ with all my soul ! 

Enter Sir Anthony. 

Sir, I am delighted to see you here, and looking 
flO well ! — your sudden arrival at Bath Biade me ap>- 
prehensive for your health. 

Sir Anth. Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jack. — 
What, you are recruiting here, hey? 

Capt^ Abs, Yes, sir, I am on duty. 

Sir AvUh, Well, Jack, I am glad to see you,, 
though I did not expect it ;| for I was going to write 
to you on a little matter of business. — Jack, I have 
been considering that I grow <dd and infirm, and 
shall probably not ttouble you long. 

Capt Abs, Pardon me, sir,^ I never saw you look 
more strong and heaity, and I pray fervently that 
you may continue so. 

Sir Anth» I hope your prayers may be heard, with 
all my heart. Well then. Jack, I have been conai- 
dering that I am so strong and hearty, I may con- 
tinue to plague you a long time. Now, Jack, I am 
sensible that the income of your commission, and 
what I have hitherto allowed you, is but a small 
pittance for a lad of your spirit. 

CapL Abs, Sir, vou are very good. 

Sir Anth. And it is my wish, while yet I live, to 
have my boy make some figure in the world.-— I 
have resolved, therefore^ to fix you at once in a 
noble independence. 

Capt. Abs. Sir, yoar kindness overpowers me. — 
Yet, sir, I presume you would not wish me to quit 
the army? 

Sir Anth. Oh! that shall be as your wife chusea. 

Capt* Abs* My wife, sir ! 
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Sir Anth. Ay, ay, settle that between you — settle 
lliat between you*. 

Copt. Ahs. A wife, sir, did you say ? 

Sir Anth. Ay^a.wife — why, did not I mention her 
before ? 

Capt» Abs, Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Anth. Odd so I — I mustn't forget her though. 
— Yes, Jack,, the independence I was talking of is 
by a marriage — the fortune is saddled with a wife — 
but I suppose that makes no difference? 

Capt. Abs, Sirl sir! you amaze me ! 

Sir Anth, Why, what the devil's the matter with 
the fool ? Just now you were all gratitude and duty. 

Capt. Abs. I was, sir, — yon talked to me of inde- 
pendence and a fortune, but not a word of a wife. 

Sir Anth. Why — what difference does that make ? 
■ Odds life, sir! if you have the estate, you must take 
it with the live stock on it, as it stands. 

Copt. Abs. Pray, sir, who is the lady ? 

Sir Anth. What's that to you, sir ? — Come, give 
rae your promise to love, and to marry her directly. 

Capt. Abs. Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, 
to summon my affections for a lady I know nothing, 
of! 

Sir Anth, I am sure, sir, 'tis more unreasonabl*e 
in you to object to a lady you know nothing of. 

Capt. Abs. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, 
once for all, that in this point I cannot obey you. 

Sir Anth. Hark ye. Jack ; — I have heard you for 
some time with patience — I have been cool, — quite 
cool ; but take care — you know I am compliance 
itself — when Lam not thwarted; no one more easily 
led — ^when I have my own way ; — ^but don't put me 
in a pfarensy. 

Capt. Abs. Sir, I must repeat it— in this I cannot 
obey you. 

Sir Anth. Now d — n me ! if ever I call you Jack 
again while I live! 
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Capt. Ahs. Nay, sir, but hear me. 
Sir Anth, Sir, I won't hear a word— not a word! 
not one word I so give me your promise by a nod — 
and ril tell you what. Jack — I mean, you dog — if 

you don't, by 

Capt. Ahs. What, Vir, promise to link myself to 

some mass of ugliness ! to 

Sir Anth, Z ds ! sirrah ! the lady shall be as 

ugly as I chuse : she shall have a hump on each 
shoulder; she shall be as crooked as the crescent; 
her one eye shall roll like the bull's in Cox's Mu- 
seam — she shall have a skin like a mummy, and the 
beard of a Jew — she shall be all this, sirrah ! — yet 
ril make you ogle her all day, and sit up all night,, 
to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Capt, Ahs. This is reason and moderation indeed ! 
Sir Anth. None of your sneering, puppy ! no 
grinning, jackanapes ! 

Capt. Ahs. Indeed, sir, I neyer was in a worse 
humour for mirth in my life. 

Sir Anth. 'Tis false, sir; I know you are laughing- 
in your sleeve ; I know you'll grin when I am gone^ 
sirrah ! 

Capt. Ahs. Sir, I hope 1 know my duty better. 
Sir Anth. None of your passion, sir! none of 
your violence, if you please — It won't do with me, I 
promise you. 

Capt. Ahs. Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in my 
life. 

Sir Anth. 'Tis a confounded lie! — I know you 
are in a passion in your heart ; I know you are, you 
hypocritical young dog — but it won't do. 

Capt. Ahs. Nay, sir, upon my word 

Sir Anth. So you will fly out ! can't you be cool, 
like me ? What the devil good can passion do ? — 
passion is of no service, you impudent, insolent, 
overbearing reprobate ! — There, you sneer again ! — 
don't provoke me ! — but you rely upon the mildness 
of my temper — you do, you dog! you play upon the 
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meekness of my disposition? Yet take care^— the 
patience of a saint may be overcome at last ! — but 
mark! I give you six hours and a half to consider 
of this : if you then agree, without any condition, 
to do every thing on earth that I chuse, why — 
eonfound you ! I may in time forgive you — If not, 

2 ds! don't enter the same hemisphere with 

me ! 'don*t dare to breathe the same air, or use the 
Aame light with me ; but get an atmosphere and a 
sun of your own ! I'll strip you of your commission : 
ril lodge a five-and-threepence in the hands of 
trustees, and you shall live on the interest. — FJI 
disowa you, ril disinherit you, Fll unget you ! and 
d — n me ! if ever I call you Jack, again ! lExit, 

Capt. A* Mildy gentle, considerate father I I kiss 
jout hands^ 

Enter Fag. 

Pag. Assuredly, sir, our father is wroth to a de- 
pee; he comes down stairs eight or ten steps at a 
tbae — muttering, growling, and thumping thebanis-- 
ters all the way.; ^I, and the cook's dog, stand 
bowing at the door — rap ! he gives me a stroke on 
the head with his cane ; bids me carry that to my 
master, — then kicking the poor turnspit into the 
area, dr— n$ os all,, for a puppy triumvirate ! Upon 
my credit, sir, were I in your place, and found my 
father such very bad company, I should certainly 
drop his acquaintance^. 

Gapt. Abs. Cease your impertinence, sir — did 
yoH come in for nothing more ? — Stand out of the 
way. [^Pushes him aside y and exit. 

Fag. So, Sir Anthony trims my master;— he is 
afraid to reply to his father, then vents his spleen 
on poor Fag ! When one is vexed by one person, 
to revenge one's self on another, who happens to 
come in the way,, shows the worst of temper — the 
basest-- 
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Enter Errand Boy. 

Boy. . Mr. Fag ! Mr. Pag ! your master caHs you* 

Vaij, Well ! you little, dirty puppy, you needn't 
bawl so— the meanest disposition, the— - 

Boy, Quick, quick ! Mr. Fag. 

Fag". Quick, quick \ you impudent jackanapes I 
am 1 to be commanded by you too, you little, im- 
pertinent, insolent, kitchen bred — (Kicks him off^^ 

SCENE II.. 

The North Parade. 

Enter Lxjct. ' 

» 

Ltxy. Sir Lucfus is genieraUy more punctual 
when he expects to heanfrom his dear I)elia, ^s.be' 
calls her : — I wonder he's not here ! — 

Enter Sir Lucius OTrigger. 

Sir Z. Hah ! my little ambassadress — upOD my 
conscience I have been looking for you; I have 
been on the South Parade this half hour. 

Lucy, [speaking simply] O gemini ! and I have 
been waiting for your worship here on the North. 

SirL. 'Faith! may be that was the reason we 
did n£)t meet ; and it is very comical too, how you. 
eoqld go out, and I not see you — for I was only 
taking a nap at the Parade Coftee-house, aad I 
chose the window, on purpose that I might not mis$. 
you. 

Lwcy. My stars ! Now I'd wager a sixpence 1 
went by while you were asleep. 

*S^2> /.. Sure enough itmusthave been so— and I 
never dreamt it was so late, till I waked. Well> 
but my little girl, have you got nothing for me ? 

Lucy, Yes, but I have — I've got a letter for yoa 
in my pocket. 

Sir L. rfaith ! I guessed you weren't come 
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empty-handed — well — let me see what the dear 
creature says. 

lAicy, There, Sir Lucius. [Gives him a letter. 

Sir L. [Reads.] Sir — There is often a sudden 
incentive impulse in love, that has a greater induction 
than years of domestic combination: such was the 
commotion I felt at the first superfluous view of Sir 
Lucitis O^ Trigger, Very pretty, upon my word I 
Female punctuation forbids me to say more ; yet let 
me add J that it will give me joy infallible to find Sir 
Lucius worthy the la^t criterion of my affections. 
Your'Sf while meretricious^ 

Delia. 

Upon my conscience, Lucy, your lady is a great 
mistress of language ! 'Faith ! she's quite the queen 
of the dictionary !— for the devil a word dare refuse 
coming at her call— -though one would think it was 
quite out of hearing. 

Jjucy. Ay, sir, a lady of her experience. 
Sir.L. Experience! what, at seventeen ? 
Lucy. O, true, sir — but then she reads so — my 
stars ! how she will read off hand ! 

Sir L. 'Faith, she must be very deep read, to 
write this way — though she is rather an arbitrary 
writer, too — for here are a gp*eat many poor words 
pressed into the service of this note, that would get 
their habeas corpus from any court in Christendom. 
However, when affection guides the pen, he must 
be a bi*ute who finds fault with the style. 

Lucy* Ah, Sir Lucius, if you were to h^ar how 
she talks of you ! 

Sir L. Oh, tell her^ TU make her the best bus- 
band in the world,* and Lady OTrigger into the 
bargain ! — But we must get the old gentlewoman's 
consent — and do every thing fairly. 

Lucy. Nay, Sir Lucius, I thought you wan't rich 
enough to be so nice ! 
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Sir L. Upon my word, young woman, you have 
hit it:— I am so poor, that 1 can't afford to do a- 
dirty action. — If I did not want money, I'd iteal 
your tuiatress and her fortune with a great deal of 
pleasure.— However, my pretty girl, [ffiues her. 
money,'] here'a a little something to buy you a rib- 
baud ; and meet me in the evening, and I will give 
you an answer to this. So, huasy, take a kiss 
beforehand, to put you in mind. [Kisses her. 

Lucy. lud ! Sir Lucius — I never seed such a 
gemraan! My lady won't like you if you're »o im- 
pudent. 

Sir L. 'Faith she will, Lucy— that same — pho f 
what's the name of it ? — modesty !■ — is a quality in 
a lover more praised by the women than liked ; so, 
if your mistress asks you whether Sir Lucius ever 
gave you a kiss, tell her iifly, my dear. 

Lucy. What, would you have me tell her a lie ? 

Sir L. Ah then, you baggage! Ill make it a 
truth presently. 

Lucy. For ahajne now; here is some one cominjj;. 

Sir L- O 'faith I'll quiet your conscience \ 

[Sees Fag. — Exit, humming a tune. 

Enter Fag. 
Fag, So, so, ma'am. I humbly beg pardon. 
Lucy. O lud! — now, Mr. Fag — you flurry one 

Fn</. Come, come, Lucy, here's no one by— so a 
little less simplicity, with a grain or two more sin- 
irity, if yoii please — You play false with us, 
idnm— I siiw you give the barouet a letter. — My 
'iter shall Know this — and if he don't call him 
■! will. 

,. ha! ha : you gentlemen's gentlemett 

tc «o hasty !^That letter was from Mrs. Malaprop, 
iinpUton.^ — She is taken with Sir Lucius's address. 
^RwJJgjy ! what tastes some people have! Why, 
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I suppose I have walked by her window an hundred 
times.— But what says our young lady? — Any mes- 
sage to my master ? 

Lucy. Sad news, Mr. Fag ! A worse rival than 
Acres! Sir Anthony Absolute has proposed his 
son. 

Fag. What, Captain Absolute ? 

Lucy. Even so. I overheard it all. 

Fug. Ha! ha! ha! very good, 'faith ! Good b'ye, 
Lucy, I must away with this news. 

Lucy. Well, you may laugh, but it is true, I 
assure you. [Going,'] But, Mr. Fag, tell your 
master not to be cast down by this. 

Fag* Oh, he'll be so disconsolate ! 

Lucy. And charge him not to think of quarrelling 
with young Absolute. 

Fitg. Never fear — never fear, 

Lucy. Be sure, bid him keep up his spirits. 
. Fag, We will — we will. ' [^Exeunt severally. 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

The North Parade, 

« 

Enter Captain Absolute. 

Capt. Abs. Tis just as Fag told me, indeed ! — 
Whimsical enough, 'faith ! My father wants to 
force me to marry the very girl I am plotting to run 
away with ! He must not know of my connection 
with her yet awhile. He has too summaiy a method 
of proceeding in these matters ; howevef , I'll read 

D 
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my recantation instantly. My conrersion is some* 
thing sadden^ indeed ; but, I can assure him, it is 
▼ery sincere-^ — So, so, here he comes — ^he looks 
plaguy gruff! [Steps aside. 

Ente% Sir Akthont Absolute. 

Sir Anth. No — 1*11 die sooner than forgive him ! 
Die, did I say }' 111 live these fifty years, to plague 
him. At our last meeting, his impudence had 
almost put me out of temper — An obstinate, pas- 
sionate, self-willed boy ! Who can he take after ? 
This is my return for getting him before all his 
brothers and sisters ! for putting him, at twelve. 
years old, into a marching regiment, and allowing^ 
him fifty pounds a-year, besides his pay, ever since ! 
But 1 have done with him — he's any body's son. f^r 
me — I never will see him more never — never- 
never — never. 

Capt, Abs. Now for a penitential face ! ^ [Aside^ 
Sir Anth. Fellow, get oui of my way ! 
Capt, Abs. Sir, you see a penitent before you. 
Sir Anth. I see an impudent scoundrel before 
me. 

Capt. Abs. A sincere penitent. I am come, sir, 
to acknowledge my error, and to submit ^itirely ta 
your will. 

Sir Anth. What's that ? 
I Capt. Abs. I have been revolving, and reflecting, 
and considering on your past goodness, and kind- 
ness, and condescension to me. 
Sir Anth. Well, sir? 

Capt, Abs. I have been likewise weighing, and 
balancing, what you were pleased to mention, con- 
cerning duty, and obedience, and authority. 
Sir Anth. W/ell, puppy? 

Capt.Ahsi. Why, then, sir, the, result of. my 
reflections is, a resolution to sacrifice ev^ry iuctifttt^ 
tipp. ofpyown to ypi^if^tisfactipn,. 
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Sir Ajnth. Whff now you talk sense,-absoIute 
sense ; I never heard any thin^ more sensible in 
my Hfe. Confound you ! yon shall be Jack again. 
Capi. Abs. I am happy in the appellation. 
Sir Anth, Why then. Jack, my dear Jack, I will 
now inform yoii who the lady really is. Nothing 
but your passion and violence, you silly fellow, 
prevented me telling you at first. Prepare, Jack, 
for wonder and rapture — prepare. What think 
you of Miss Lydia Languish ? 

Capt. Abs, Languish ! What, the Languishes of 
Wi>rce$tershire ? 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire I no. Did you never 
meet Mrs. Malaprop, and her niece. Miss Languish, 
who came into our country just before you wcic 
last, ordered to yout regiment I 

CapL Abs, Malaprop ! Languish ! I don't re- 
Qiiember ever to have heard the names before. 
Vet, stay, I think I do recollect something — Lan- 
guish — Languish She squints, don't she? — A 

ut4e red-haired girl ? 

Sir Anth. Squints !— A red-haired girl ! Z— ds ! 
no! 

Capt, Abs, Then I must have forgot ; it can't be 
&e same person. 

Sir Anth. Jack ! Jack ! what think you df bloom- 
ing, love-breathing seventeen ? 

Capt. Abs, As to that, sir, I am quite indifferent; 
if Lean please you in the matter, 'tis all I desire. 

Sir Anth, Nay, but Jack, such eyes ! such eyes ! 
so innocently wild ! so bashfully irresolute ! Not a 
glance but- speaks and kindles some thought of 
love ! Then, Jack, her cheeks ! her cheeks, Jack ! 
so deeply blushing at the insinuations of her tell- 
tale eyes ! Then, Jack, her lips ! Oh, Jack, lips, 
smiling at their own discretion ! and, if not smiling, 
snore sweetly pouting — more lovely in sullenness ! 
Then, Jack, her neck ! O, Jack ! Jack ! 
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^ Capt. Abs, And which is to be mine, sir, the 
niece, or the aunt 1 

Sir Anth. Why, you unfeeling, insensiMe puppy, 
I despise you. When I was of your age, such a 
description would have made me fly like a rocket ! 
The aunt, indeed ! Odds life ! when I ran away 
with your mother, I would not have touched any 
thing old or ugly to gain an empire. 

Capt. Abs. Not to please your father, sir ? 

Sir Anth, To please my father 2^dsl not 

to please — O, my father — Oddso ! — yes, yes : if my 
father, indeed, had desired — that's quite another 

matter Though he wasn't the indulgent father 

t]iat I am. Jack. 

Capt, Abs. I dare say not, sir. 

Sir Anth, But, Jack, you are not sorry to find 
your mistress is so beautiful ? 

Capt. Abs. Sir, I repeat it, if I please you jn thi» 
affair, 'tis all I desire. Not that I think a woman 
the worse for being handsome; but, sir, if you please 
to recoUect, you before hinted something about a 
hump or two, one eye, and a few more graces of 
that kind — now, without being very nice, I own 
I should rather chuse a wife of mine to have the 
usual number of limbs, and a limited quantity of 
back : and, though one eye may be very agreeable, 
yet, as the prejudice has always run in favour of 
two, I would not wish to affect a singularity in that 
article. 

Sir Anth, What a phlegmatic sot it is ! Why, 
sirrah, you are an anchorite! A vile, insensible 
stock! You a soldier! you're a walking block, fit 
only to dust the company's regimentals on I Odds 
life, Tve a great mind to marry the girl myself ! 

Capt. Abs. I am entirely at your disposal, sir ; 
if you should think of addressing Miss Languish 
yourself, I suppose you would have me many the 
«unt ; or, if you should change your mind, and 
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tkke tke old lady,— 'tis the same to me, I'll marry 
the niece. 

Sir Anth. Upon my word, Jack, thou'rt either a 
rery great hypocrite, or— but, come, I know your 
indifference on such a subject must be all a lie ; Vm 
sure it must — come, now, damn your demure face f 
come, confess. Jack, you have been lying — ha'n't 
you ? You have been playing the hypocrite, hey ? — 
I'll never forgive ^oU, if you ha'n't been lying and 
playing the hypocrite. 

CapL Abs, I'm sorry, sir, that the respect and 
duty which I bear to you should be so mistaken. 

Sir Anih. Hang your respect and duty I But', 
come along with me, I'll write a note to Mrs. Mala- 
prop, and you shall visit the lady directly. Her 
eyes shaJl be the Promethean torch to you — come 
along) ni never forgive you, if you don't come back, 
stark mad with rapture and impatience — if you 
don't, 'egad, I'll marry the girl myself! [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

JtrLiA*s Dressing Room* 

■ 

Enter FAvititAVD. 

Fetu^l They told me Julia would return directly ; 
I wondi^r she is not vet come! — How mean does 
this captious, unsatisfied temper of mine appear to 
my cooler judgment I What tender, honest joy 
sparkled in her eyes when we met! How delicate 
WBB the warmth of her expresBions! — I was ashamed 
to appear less happy, though I had come resolved 
to wiear a face of coolness and' upbraiding. Sir 
Anthony's presence prevented my proposed expos- 

d3 
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tulations : Yet I must be satisfied that she has not 
been so very happy in my absence. She is coming 
— Yes, I know the nimbleness of her tread^ when * 
she thinks her impatient Faulkland counts the 
moments of her stay. 

Enter Julia. 

Julia, I had not hoped to see you again so soon. 

Faulk. Could I, Julia, be contented with my first 
welcome, restrained as we were, by the presence of 
a third person ? 

Julia, Oh, Faulkland ! when your kindness can 
make me thus happy, let me not think that I disco- 
vered something of coldness in your first saluta* 
tion. 

Faulk, Twas but your fancy, Julia. I was re- 
joiced to see you — to see you in such health : Sure 
I had no cause for coldness ? 

Julia, Nay, then, I see you have taken some- 
thing ill : You must not conceal from me what it is. 

Faulk, Well, then, shall I own to you, that my 
joy at hearing of your health and arrival here, by 
your neighbour Acres, was somewhat damped, by 
his dwelling much on the high spirits you had en- 
joyed in Devonshire ; on your mirth — your singing 
— dancing — and I know not what ! For such is my 
temper, Julia, that I should regard every mirthftii 
moment, in your absence, as a treason to constancy. 
The mutual tear, that steals down the cheek of 
parting lovers, is a compact, that no smile shall live 
there till they meet again. 

Julia, Must I never cease to tax my Faulkland 
with this teazing, minute caprice ? Can the idle 
reports of a silly boor weigh, in your breast, against 
my tried affection ? 

'Faulk, They have no weight with me, Julia : 
No, no, 1 am happy, if you have been so — yet only 
say that you did not sing with mirth, — say that 
you thought of Faulkland in the dance. 
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Julia. I never can be happy in your absence. 
If I wear a countenance of content, it is to show 
that my mind holds no doubt of my Faulkland*s 
truth. Believe me, Faulkland, I mean not to 
upbraid you when I say, that I have often dressed 
sorrow in smiles, lest my friends should guess 
whose unkindness had caused my tears. 

Faulk. You were ever all goodness to me ! Oh, 
1 am a brute, when I but admit a doubt of your 
true constancy ! 

Julia. If ever without such cause from you, as I 
will not suppose possible, you find my affections 
veering but a point, may I become a proverbial scoff 
for levity and base ingratitude I 

Faulk. Ah, Julia ! that last word is grating to 
me ! I would I hacL no title to your gratitude ! 
Search your heart, Julia ; perhaps, what you have 
mistaken for love, is but the warm effusion of a too 
thankful heart, 

Julia. For what quality must I love you 1 

Faulk. For no quality: To regard me for any 
quality of mind or understanding were only to 
esteem me ! And for person — I have often wished 
myself deformed, to be convinced that I owed no 
obligation there for any part of your affection. 

JuUa. Where nature has bestowed a show of 
nice attention in the features of a man, he should 
laugh at it as misplaced. I have seen men, who, in 
this vain article, perhaps, might rank above you ; 
but my heart has never asked my eyes if it were so 
or not. 

Faulk. Now, this is not well from you, Julia; I 
despise person in a man, yet, if you loved me as I 
wish, though I were an ^thiop, you'd think none so 
fair. 

Julia. 1 see you are determined to be unkind 

^The contract, which my poor father bound us 

tn, gives you more than a lover's privilege. 
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FauUt^ Affain^ Julia, yon htise ideas that feed and 
JQBtify my doubts. How shaU I be sure, had you 
remained unbound in thought or promise, that I 
should still have been the object of your perseyering^ 
love. 

Julia, Then try me now — Let us be free as stran- 
gers as to what is past : My heart will not feel 
more liberty. 

Faiilk. There, now ! so hasty, Julia ! so anxious 
to be free! If your love for me were fixed and 
ardent, you would not loose your hdd, even though 
1 wished it ! 

Julia. Oh^ you torture me to l&e heart ! I can- 
not bear it ! 

Faulk. I do not mean .to distress you : If 1 loved 
you less, I should never give you an uneasy 
moment. — I would liot boast, yet let me say, tiiat I 
have neither age, persoA, or character, to founct 
dislike on ; my fortune such, as few ladies could 
be charged with indiscretion in the match'. O, 
Julia! when love recetves such countenance from 
prudlence, nice minds Will be suspicious of its 
bhrth. 

J4dks. I kttov^ not whither y6ur insinuations 
would tend ; but, as they seem pressing to insult 
me, I iMill spare you the regret of having done so — 
I have g^Ven you no cause fot this ! (Exit in tears, 

FdnSi. In tears ! stay, Julia^-^stay but for a mo- 
ment ^The door is fastened! Julia! my soul! 

but for one moment I — I hear her sobbing ! *Sdeath I 
what a brute am I to use her thus I — Yet stay — Ay, 
she is coming now : how little resolutioii there is m 
woman I how a few soft words can turn them !— 
No, Z — ds ! she's not coming, nor don*t intend it, 
I suppose ! This is not steadiness, but obstinacy ! 
Yet I deserve it. What, after so long an absence, 
to quarrel with her tenderness ! 'twas barbarous and 
unmanly ! — I should be ashamed to see her now. — 
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111 wait till her just resentment is abated, and when 
I distress her so again, may I lose her for ever! ' 

I Exit. 

SCENl III. 

Mas. Malaprof's Lodgings* 

Mas. Malaprop, with a Letter in her Hand, and 

Captain Absolute. 

Mrs, M. Your being Sir Anthony's son, captain, 
would itself be a sufficient accommodation; but 
from the ingenuity of your appearance, I am con- 
vinced you deserve the character here given of 
you. 

Copt. Abs, Permit me to say, madam, that, as I 
have never yet had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Languish, my principal inducement in this affair, at 
present, is the honour of being aUied to Mrs. Mala- 
prop, of whose intellectual accomplishments, ele- 
gant manners, and unaffected learning, no tongue 
is silent. 

Mrs, M. Sir, you do me infinite honour ! I beg, 
captain, you'll be seated. (Sits.) Ah ! few gentle- 
men, now a-days, know how to value the ineffectual 
qualities in a woman ! few think how a little know* 
ledge becomes a gentlewoman ! Men have no sense 
now but for the worthless, flower of beauty! 

Capt. Abs, It is but too true, indeed, ma'am; 
yet I fear our ladies should share the blame ; they 
think our admiration of beauty so great, that know- 
ledge, in them, would be superfluous. Thus^ like 
garden trees, they seldom show fruit, till time has 
robbed them of the more specious blossoms : Few, 
like Mrs. Malaprop, and the orange-tree, are rich 
in both at once. 

Mrs, M, Sir, you overpower me with good 
breeding — He is the very pine-apple of politeness I 
(Aside,) You are not ignorant, captain, that this 
giddy girl has, somehow, contrived to fix her affec* 
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tioDs on a beggarly strolUng, even-dropping eh- 
sign, whom none of us have seen, and ndbodv 
knows any thing of. "uuuy 

^Capt Abs Oh, I have heard the silly a0air before. 
1 m not at all prejudiced against her on that account 

vii"""^ ^^'^ distressing, indeed, to you ma'ams 

Mrs M. Oh, It gives me the hydrostatics to sucb 
a degree !~I thought she had persisted from corre- 
spondmg with him ; but behold, this very dav I 
have interceded another letter from rfie fellovll 
believe I have it in my pocket. 

Capt. Abs. O, the devil ! my last note f fAHde 

Mrs. M. Ay, here it is. 

Capt. Abs. Ay, my note, indeed ! O, the little 

Mrs m. There, perhaps ybtt iriay know the wri- 

^"S;- ^^ , ,. {^^^ him the iMtter^ 

Capt. Abs. I think I have seen the band before— 
yc$^ I certainly must have seen diis h*tf^ before.— 

Mr8.M. Nay,btttreadit,capttuii. 

Capt. Abs. (Reads.) My souVs idol, my adored 
lydia /—Very tendier, imieed I 

Mrs. M. Tender ! ay, and ptofaae loo, o* my 
doroscience I ^ 

Capt. Abs. Jam excessively alarmed at the intelH-- 
g^me yau send nw, this mare so as my new rwdl-^ 

Mrs. M. That's you, dir. 

Capt. Abs. HasunitersuUy the character of beings 
an accompluhed gentleman, and a man of honour. — 
Wellt that's handsome enough. 

Mrs. M. Oh, the fellow has some design in Writ- 
ing so. 

Capt. Abs. That he had, VW answer for Win„ 
ma*am. 

Mrs. M. But go on, sir — ^you'll see presently. 

Capt. Abs. As for the old weather-beaten she^ 
dragon^ who guards you — ^Who can he mean bv 
that? ^ ^ J 

. Mrs. M. Me, sir — me— he means me there — 
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^hat do yqUf tbi^lit m^.P^liuti go o% a iiltle 
iurtlier. 

iC^op^. il6s. Impudent scoundrel ! — it shaU-go hard 
but I will dude her vigilance ; as I am told that tlte 
same ridiculous vanity, which tmikes her d$eu up her 
4ioarse features^ and deck her dfdl chat with hard 
wards which she donU underst^indr--^-' 

Mrs. M. There, sir, an attack upon my lan-^ 
guage! what do you think of that? ^-an aspersion 
upon my parts of sp^cb! w.aH evev suck^ a brute ! 
Sure, if I reprehend^ any tbifi^ in this worlds it is 
the use of, my oracular tpi^gu^ and a nice derange- 
ment of €ypitfiphs» 

Capt. 4i«. t^e^ deff^rves to b^^ hanged and quar- 
tered ! let me see— ^amc ridiculous vanity — j-^ 
Mrs. M. You noed not read itagais, sii* ! 
Capt. Abs. i beg p,^rdoi;ny ma'aiAr-eioes also lay 
Iter open to the grossest d^ceptifiiMiftomfiattery and 
pretended ad^ratio^r'ZSk , ii^pudeiit <M>xcombl-*-^ 
so that 1 kav^ c^.sch^m^ tQ se^ you shortly^ with the 
jotd Ha^ri4Q.r^s, consent^ a7kdeven..t0j7Hake. her a go* 
between in o^r interveifiios^ — rr-WM«€iRfiT such assur- 
ance! 

Mrs^ M, Did you ever heajf any thing like it ? — 
He'll elude my vigilance, will he ! — ^yes, yes ! — ^ha ! 
lia! he*s very Kkely to enter these doors! — ^we'U 
try who can plot best ! 

Capt. Abs. So we will, ma'apa — so iwje will. — Ha ! 

lia ! ha ! a conceiud puppy ! h«^ ! ha 1 ha !• Well, 

but Mrs. Malaprop, as the girl seems so infatuated 
by this fellow, sqppQse you w^re to wink at her 
corresponding with him for a: liltlq lime-r-let her 
^yen. plpt an dop^m^ni; with hixK^— then d«> you 
^ronnWe at her escape^— wjiilp. I, ju^tstn the nick, 
will have the fellow laid by the h^eU, and fairly 
coi^triVe. to carry .her off; in his steadi 

lifts, ibf. taipdjeligl^(^d'With(tWsc]Mifie» nearer 
wJBis any thing better perpetrated ! 
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CapU Abs. But, pray, could I liot see the lady 
for a few minutes now ? — I should like to try her 
temper a little. 

Mrs. M. Why, I don't know — I doubt she is not 
prepared for a visit of this kind.— -There is a deco- 
rum in these matters. 

CapU Ahs. O Lord, she won't mind me ! — only 
tell her, Beverley 

Mrs. M. Sir ! 

Capt. Ahs. Gently, good tongue^ [Aside, 

Mrs. M. What did you say of Beverley ! 

Capt. Ahs. Oh, I was going to propose that you 
should tell her, by way of jest, that it was Beverley 
who was below — she'd come down fast enough then 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. M. Twould be a trick she well deserves — 
besides, you know the fellow tells her he'll get my 
consent to see her — ^ha ! ha ! — Let him if he can, I 
say again. — Lydta, come down here! (Calling.) 
Heil make me a go-between in their interviews ! — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! Come down, I say, Lydia ! — I don*t 
wonder at your laughing— ha I ha! ha ! his impu- 
dence is truly ridiculous ! 

Capt, Ahs. Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, 
ma'am ! — ha I ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. M. The little hussy won't hear. — Well, 
ril go and tell her at once who it is — she shall 
know that Captain Absolute is come to wait on her. 
— And I'll make her behave as becomes a young 

woman* 

Capt. Ahs. As you please, ma'am, 

Mrs. M. For the present, captain, your servant — 
Ah, you've not done laughing yet, I see — elude my 
vigilance! yes, yes«7-Ha! ha! ha! [^Exit. 

Capt. Ahs. Ha ! ha ! ha ! one would think, now, 
that I might throw off all disguise at once, and 
seize mj prize with security--^but such is Lydia's 
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caprice, that, to undeceive, were probably to lose 
ker. ril *ee whether she knows me. 

[Walks aside, and seems engaged in looking at 
the Pictures.' 

Enter Ltdia. 
Lydia. What a scene am I now to go through I 
Surely nothing can be more dreadful than to be 
obHeed to listen to the loathsome addresses of a 
stranger to one's heart—I have heard of ffirls per- 
secuted, as I am, who have appealed, in behalf of 
their favoured lover, to the generosity of his rival : 
suppose I were to try it-there stands the hated 
rival- an officer tool—but. Oh, how unhke my 
Beverley!— I wonder he don't begin— truly, he 
seems a very negUgent woo«r '.-quite at his ease, 
uTom my word l-Hl speak first-Mr. Absolute 1 
^Capt Abs. Ma'am. [Turns round. 

• Lydia. O heavens! Beverley! 

CapU Abs. Hush l^hush, my hfe !-softly ! be 

"^^Xwdto^ I^aro so astonished ! and so terrified ! and 
oveijoyed!— for heaven's sake, how came you 



so 
herel 



Capt. Abs. Briefly-I have deceived your aunt- 
I was informed that my new rival was to visit here 
this evening, and, contriving to have him kept away, 
S^vepa«»ed myself on her for Captain Absolute. 

Lydia. Oh, charming !-And she really take* 

TOO for young Absolute? 

' Cap<.il6«. Ob. she's convinced of It. 

Lydia. Ha! ha I ha! I can't forbear laughing, 
to think how her sagacity is over-reached ! 

Cavt. Abs. But we trifle with our precious mo- 
ments-such another opportunity may not occur— 
Aen let me now conjure my kind my condescend- 
^raneel to fix the time when I may rescue her 
from Ssfrving persecution, and, with a hcensed 
warmth, plead for my reward. 
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Lydm. Will ycnt then^ Beriei^, ccoiBettt. toi for^r 
leit that portion of ray paltry iieealtkl — AiU: burden 
tm the wioga o£ lo^e 1 

CapU Abs. Oh, come to rae— ^wh only thus — ^in 
ioyelin^Bs ! — Bring no portion to me but thy love — 
^twill be generous in you., Lydia — for, weUyou know, 
it is the o«ily dower your poor Beverley cau repay-. 

Lydia. KTow persuasive, are. his i«oi:dsl — how 
charming will poverty be with him ! {Ande^t 

CapL Abs. By heavens^ I would flinc aUgood^ 
of fortune from me with a, prodigal h%i)Q^ tQ-^epj^o^f 
tlie scene where I might clasp, my Lydisi to, mj 
bosom,, and say, the world affords no. smile tq iq^ 
i>ut here. (Embracing her.) If sh^.hQlds, OMfc npw^ 
the devil is. iu, it-. [A,sid€^ 

Lydia. Now could 1 6y with Wm tQ^tbeAaUppd^^ 

-^but my persecution is not yet oojuc^ to j^cri.^iSf 

[Aside* 

Enter Mas,. MAi,AWbOf^ lisiening^ 

Mrs* M. I am impatient to know how this liftle 
hussy deports herself. [Aside.. 

Capt. Abs, So pensive, Lydia !-^is then . youij 
warmth abated ? 

Mrs. M. Warmth abated? — so! — she has been 
in a passion, I suppose. [Aside,, 

Lydia. No-^-uor ever can, while I have life. 

Mrs. Bf. An ill-temper'd little devil!— Shell be 
in a passion all her life, will she ? [Aside. 

Lydia. Let her choice be Captain, Absolute,. but 
Beverley ,is mine.. 

Mrs. M. I am astonished at her assurance !*^ to, 
his face-^this to his face ! [Aside* 

Capt Abs. Thus, th^n, let me enforce my suit. 

' [Kneeling^ 

Mrs. M. Ay—poor young^ man !-^dow.n on his 
knees, entreating for pity I — 1 can contain no longer. 
(Aside.)^W]iyf thou nn^n J— I baye overheard you. 
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Capt. Ahs. Oh, confound her vigilance ! [Aside^ 

Mrs. M. Captain Absdute— I know not how to 
apologise for her shocking rudeness. 

CapL Abs. So— -airs safe, I find. {Aside.) I have 
hopes, madam, that time will bring the young lady — 

Mrs. M. O, there's nothing to be hoped for from 
her! she's as headstrong as an allegory on the 
bante off Nile. 

Lt/dia. Nay, madam, what do you charge me 
widi'nowl 

StUn.M. Why, thou unblushing rebel— didn't 
you tell'tlits gentleman to his face, that you loved 
father better ! — didn't you say you never would be 
his? 

p^ia. "Wo, ttitidam, I did not 

'Ai%. M. Goo^dlieavens, what assttfance ! — Lydia,. 
Lydia^you ought to fcnow that lyiiag don't become 
a young woman!— Didn't you boast that Beveiiey^ 
— that strolleT Bev^erley— possessed your heart!— 
TeH me that, I aay. 

Lydia. *f\& true, ma'ttm,ttnd none but Beverky — 

Mrs. M. Hold!— hold, assurance! — yov ^hall 
not be 90 rude. 

Capt. Ahs. Nay, pray, Mrs. Ma^ttprop, don't Atop^ 
the young lady's speech : — she's very welcome to* 
talk thus — it does not hurt me in the least, I assure 
yon. 

Mrs. M. You are too good ^pt^n— too amiably^ 
patient ;-^'but come wilb me, Xftiss^^let us see you 
again soon, captain^^remettiber what we have fixed.. 

Capt Ahs* I shall, ma'atn. 

Mr9. M. Come, take a graceful leave of t^e gen^^ 
fleman. 

Lydia. May every blessing wait on my Beverley,, 
itey loved Bev 

Mrs. M. Hussy ! Cotae along — come along. 
\Bxeaiit sevtsrtdly — CA^t Aiir Ab^^olute kmi- 
ing his Hand to LtniA. 
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SCENE IT. 

AcRES*s Lodgings. 

Acres and Dayid discovered — Acres as just 

dressed. 

Acres, Indeed, David — dress does make a differ- 
ence, David. 

David, Tis all in all, I think. — Difference ! why, 
an' you were to go now to Clod Hall, I am certain 
the old lady wouldn't know you: Master Butler 
wouldn't believe his own eyes,, and Mrs. Pickle 
would cry, " Lard, presarve me I" our dairy-maid 
would come gigling to the door,, and I warrant Dolly 
Tester, your honour's favourite, would blush like 
my waistcoat — Oons ! TU hold a gallon, there an't 
a do^ in the house but would bark, and I question 
whether Phillis would wag a hair of her tail ! 

Acres. Ay, David, there's nothing like polishing. 

David, So I says of your honour's boots; but the 
boy never heeds me I 

Acres, But, David, has Mr. De la Grace been 
here? I must rub up my balancing,, and chasing, 
and boring. 

David, ril call again, sir. 

Acres, Do — and see if there are any letters for 
me at the Post Office. 

David, I will. — By the mass, I can't help looking 

at your head! — if I hadn't been at the cooking, 

I wish I mav die if I should have known the dish 

again myself! [Exit, 

[Acres comes forward, practising a dancing 

step. 

Acres, Sink, slide — coupee — Confound the first 
inventors of cotillions, say I! — they are as bad as 
algebra, to us country gentlemen — I can walk a 
minuet easy enough, when I am forced ! — and I have 



been accousted a good stick in a country-dancei — 
Odds jigs and tabors t — t never valued yonr cross- 
over two couple — figure in-bright and left — and I'd 
foot it with e'er a captain in the country ! — but these 
outlandish heathen allemandes and cotillions are 
quite beyond me ! — I shall never prosper at them, 
that's sure— mine are true-born English legs— they 
don't understand their cursed French lingo ! — their 
pas thiSf wnd pds that, and pds t'other !*-dammel 
mjfeei dan't like to be called paws ! 

David. Herd is Sir Lttcitts O'Triggct to wait on 
you, sir. 
Acres. Show hrm in. [Etit David. 

Enter Sir Lucius OTrigger. 

Sit L4 Mr. Acres, I am delighted to embrace you* 

Aerea* My dear Sir Lucius, 1 kiss your hands. 

Sir L. Pray, my friend, what has brought you so 
tiiddeiflytic^Bathl 

Acres. 'Faith, I have followed Cupid's Jack-a- 
Laalein'^ add fnd myself ia a quagmire at last I-^In 
shoft^ \ kate^boefi te^y ill used^ Sir Lucius. I don't 
«buse tO'inebtMMai names, but look on me as a very 
moused gentleman. 

Sir L. Pray, what is the case?— I ask no names. 

^CT^es. Mark me« Sic Lucius > I fall as deep as 
Beftd be iiSi* love with a young lady — her friends take 
mjr part— I follow her to Bath — send word of my 
tDfival v a^ receive answer,' that the lady is to be 
•Aerwise disposedi of. This, Sir Lucius, 1 call 
being ill-used. 

Sir jB. Very ill, upon my conscience ! — Pray, can' 
yoih divine the cause of it ? 

Acreu Why, there's the matter : she has another 
laver, one Bevkley, who, I am told, is now in Bath. 
— Odds slanders and lies ! he must be at the hot- 
tOMI- of it. 

E 3 
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Sir Z. A rival in the case, is there f — and yoa 
think he has supplanted you unfairly 1 

Acres. Unfairly ! to be sure he has. He never 
could have done it fairly. 

Sir L. Then sure you know what is to be done ! 

Acres. Not I, upon my soul ! 

Sir L. We wear no swords here, but you under- 
stand me 1 

Acres. What! fight him! 

Sir L. Ay, to be sure : what can I mean else 1 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir L, Now, I think, he has given you the greatest 
provocation in the world. Can a m^n commit a 
more heinous offence against another, than to fall 
in love with the same woman 1 Oh, by my soul, it 
is the most unpardonable breach of friendship. 

Acres, Breach of friendship! Ay, ay; but I have 
no acquaintance with this man. I never saw him in 
my life. 

Sir L. That*s no argument at all — he has the less 
right, then, to take such a liberty. 

Acres. 'Gad, that*s true — I grow full of anger. 
Sir Lucius ! — I fire apace ! odds hilts and blades ! I 
find a man may have a deal of valour in him, and 
not know it ! but couldn't I contrive to have a little 
right on my side ? 

Sir L. What the devil signifies right when your 
honour is concerned 1 do you think Achilles, or my 
little Alexander the Great, ever inquired where the 
right lay 1 no, by my soul, they drew their broad 
swords, and left the lazy sons of peace to settle the 
justice of it. 

Acres. Your words are a grenadier's march to mj 
heart ! I believe courage must be catching ! — I cer* 
tainly do feel a kind of valour arising as it were — a 
kind of courage, as I may say — odds flints, pans, 
and triggers ! V\\ challenge him directly. 

Sir L, Ah, my little friend ! if I had Blunderbuss 
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Hall here — I could show you a range of ancestry^ 
in the OTrigger line, that would furnish the New 
Roona, every one of whom had killed his man ! — For 
though the mansion-house and dirty acres have 
slipped through my fingers, 1 thank Heaven our 
honour and the family pictures are as fresh as ever. 

Acres, Oh, Sir Lucius, I have had ancestors too ! 
—every man of them colonel or captain in the 
militia 1— odds balls and barrels ! say no more — Fm 
braced for it. — The thunder of your words has 
soured the milk of human kindness in my breast ! — 
Z — ds ! as the man in the play says, ** I could do 
such deeds** — 

Sir Z. Come, come, there must be no passion at 
all in the case — these things should always be done 
civilly. 

Acres, I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius— I must 
be in a rage — Dear Sir Lucius, let me be in a rage, 
if you love me. Come, here*s pen and paper. 

SSits down to write,] I would the ink were red 1 — 
ndite, I say, indite!— How shall I begin? Odds 
bullets and blades! TU write a good bold hand, 
however. 

Sir L. Pray, compose yourself. 

Acres. Come— now, shall I begin with an oath? 
Do, sir Lucius, let me begin with a damme ! 

Sir L. Pho ! pho ! do the thing decently, and 
like a christian. Begin now — Sir — 

Acres, That's too civil by half. 

Sir L, To prevent the confusion that might arise — 

Acres. Well — 

iSiV L, From our both addressing the same lady — 

Acres, Ay — there's the reason — same lady — 
Well— 

Sir L, I shall expect the honour of your company — 

Acres, Z — ds ! I'm not asking him to dinner ! 

Sir L Pray, be easy. 

Acres, Well, then, honour of your company 
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Sir L. To tettl* mtr pretettsitms — 

Acres. Well— 

So- L. Let me see — B.y, King's Head-fieldi will 
do — in King's Mead-Field). 

Acres. So, that's done.— Well, I'll fold it up pre- 
sently; my owu crest — a hand and d^^r, shall be 
the seal. 

Sir L. You see, now, this little explanation will 
put a stop at oDce to all confusion or misander- 
ttaoi^n^ diat might arise between you. 

Acres. Ay, we 6ght to prevent any misunderr 
ttanding. 

Sir L. Now, 111 leave you to fix yoar own time. 
—Take my advice, and you'll decide it this evening 
if you cam j then, let the worst come of it, 'twill be 
off your mind to-morrow.. 

Acres, Very true. 

Sir L. Sol shall see nothing more of yon, unless 
it be by letter, til) the evening. — I would do myself 
the honour to carry your message ; but, to tell you 
ft secret, I believe I shall have just such anoUier 
afi&ir on my own hands. There is a gay captain 
here who put a jest ou me lately at the expence of 
my country, and I only want to lalt in with the gen* 
tleman to call him out. 

Acres. By my valour, I should like to see yon 
fight first ! Odds life, I should like to see you kill 
hini, if it was only to get a little lesson ! 

Sir L. I shall be very proud of instructing you. — 

Well, for the present but remember now, when 

you meet your antagonist, do every thing in a mild 
and agreeable manner. — Let your courage be as 
keen, but at ilie same time as polished, as your 
sword. [Exeunt severally. 
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ACT THE FOURTH.. 

frCENK I.. 

' AcitEs*s Lodgings, 

Acres and David. 

David. Then, by the mass, sir, I would d6 no 
such thing ! — ne'er a Sir Lucius OTrigger in the 
kingdom should make me fight -when 1 wasn't so 
minded. Oons ! what will the old lady say when 
she hears o't ? 

Acres, But my honour, David,, my honour ! I 
must be very careful of my honour. 

David. Ay, l^ the mass ! and I would be very 
careful of it, and I thrnk in return my honour 
couldn't do less than to be very careful of me. 

Acres. Odd& blades ! David, no gentleman wilf 
evei risk the loss of his honour ! 

David. 1 say, then, it would be but civil in honour 
never to risk the loss of a gentleman. — Look ye, 
master, this honour seems to me to be ^marvellous 
false friend ; ay, truly, a very courtier-like servants 
— Put the case, I was a gentleman- (which, thank 
God, no one can say of me;) welWmy honour 
makes me quarrel with* another gentleman of my 
acquaintance. — So — we fight. (Pleasant enough 
that) Boh ! — I kill him — (the more's my luck.) Now,, 
pray, who gets the profit of itl — why my honour. — 
j3ut put the ease that he kills me ! by the mass ! I 
go to the worms, and' my honour whips over to my 
enemy. 

Acres, No, David, in that case ! — Odds crowns 
and laurels ! your honour follows you to the grave f 

David. Now, that's just the place where 1 could 
make a shift to do without it. 

Acres. Z — dsl David^ you are a coward*! — It 
doesn't become my valour to listen to you.— What» 
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shall I disgrace my ancestors?— Think of that, 
David — think what it would be to disgrace my 
ancestors? 

David. Under favonr, the surest way of not dis- 
gracing them is to keep as long as you can out of 
their company. Look ye now, master, to go to 
them in such haste — with an ounce of lead in your 
brains — I should think it might as well be let alone. 
Our ancestors are very good kind of folks ; but .&ey 
are the last people I should chuse to have a visiting 
acquaintance with. 

Acres. But, David, now, you don't think there it 
■uch very, very, very great danger, hey ? — Qdd&life L 
people often fight wiihout any mischief done ! 

David* By die mass, i think 'tis ten to one against 
you !— *Oons ! here to meet some lion-beaded fdiow, 
I warrant, with his d — ^ned double-baralled siwords 
and cut-and-thrust {msoIs ! Lord bless us ! it makes 
me tremble to think o't— -^tbose be such desperate 
bloody-minded weapons ! weU^ I never could abide 
them ! — from a child I never could fancy them ! — I 
suppose thepce an't been so meceiless a beast in die- 
world as your loaded pistol ! 

Acres. Z — ds! I won't be afraid— -odds fire Had 
fury! you shaVt make me afraid. — Here is the 
challenge, and I have sent for my dear IHend, Jack 
Absolute, to carry it for me. 

David. Ay, i*the name of mischief, let him be the 
messenger. — For my part, I would'nt lend a hand to 
it for the best horse in your stable. By the mass ! 
it don t look like another letter ! — it is, as I may say, 
a designing and malicious-looking letter !-r-end I 
warrant smells of gunpowd^, like a soldier's pouch! 
-— Oons I I wouldn't swear it mayn't go off! 

Acr^. Onty you poltroon ! — you ha*n't the Valour 
of a grasshopper. 

David. Well, i say no more~'twill be sad news^ 
tQ be sure, at Clod Hall t — but I ha' done.-^How 
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I^His "Will bowl wlren she hears of it f — ay, poor 
bitdh, she little thinks what shooting her master's 
going after! — and I warrant old Crop, who Has 
carried your honour, field and road, these ten years, 
will curse the hour he was bom ! [Whimpering, 

Acres. It won't do, David — I am determined to 
fight — so get along, you coward^ while Im in the 
iBind. 

Enter Sb&tant. 

Servant Captain Absolute, sir. 

Acres, 0'\ show him. up. [Exii Servant, 

David, Well, Heaven send we be all aUve this 

time to-monrow. 
Acres. What's that ? — Don't provoke me, David I 
David, Good b'ye, master. [Whimpering. 

Acres, Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, 

croaking raven ! [Exit Datib* 

Enier Captaik Absolute. 

Capt, Abs. Whafs the matter. Bob? 

Acres. A vile,, sheep-hearted blockhead ! — If I 
hada't the valour of St. George, and the dragon to 
boot— 

Capt. Abs. But what did you want with me, Bob? 

Acres, Oh I — there — [Gives him the Challenge. 

Capt. Abs. To Ensign Beverley. So — what's 
gcmg on nowl (Aside,) Well, what's this? 

Ai^res. A challenge I 

€apU Abs. Inde^ ! — Why, you won't fight him^ 
win yo«, Bobi 

Acres, 'Egad, but I will, Jack. — Sir Lucius has 
wrought nre to it. He has left me full of rage — and 
111 fight this evening, that so much good passion 
maynH be wasted. 

Capt. Abs. But what have I to do with this 1 

Acresm Why, as I think you know something of 
this fellow, I want you to filnd him out for me, and 
giTe h^ this mortal defiance. 
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Capt.Abs, Well, ^ve it me, and trust me he 
gets it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear Jack; 
hut it 18 giving you a great deal of trouble. 

Capt. Abs. Not in the least — ^^I beg you won't 
mention it. — No trouble in the vorld, 1 assure you. 

Acres, You are very kind. — What it is to have a 
friend! — you couldn't be my second, could you, 
Jackl 

Capt Abs. Why no, Bob — not in this affair ^it 

would not be quite so proper. 

Acres. Well, then, I must get my friend Sir Lucius. 
I shall have your good wishes, however. Jack? 

Capt. Abs. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 

Enter Servavt. 

. iServ. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring 
for the captain. 

Capt. Abs. I'll come instantly. Well, my little 
hero, success attend you. [Going, 

Acres. Stay, stay. Jack. — If Beverley should ask 
you what kind of a man your friend Acres is, do 
tell him I am a devil of a fellow — will you, Jackl^ 

' Capt. Abs. To be sure I shall. V\l say you are a 
determined dog — -"hey. Bob 1 

Acres. Ay, do, do—and if that frightens him, 
'egad, perhaps he mayn't come. So tell him I 
generally kill a man a week ; will you, Jackl 

Capt. Abs. I will, I will ; 111 say you are called, 
in the country, " Fighting Bob/' 

Acres. Right, right— 'tis all to prevent mischief; 
for I don't want to take his life, if I clear my honour. 

Capt. Abs. No ! — that's very kind of you. 

Acres. Why, you don't wish me to kill him, do 
you,. Jack? 

Capt' Abs. No, upon my soul, I do not. But a 
devil of a fellow, hey 1 ' [Going, 

Acres, True, true— But stay — stay, Jack — you 
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m^ add, that you nerer saw me in such a ra^e 
before — a most devouring rage ! 

Capt. Ah$. I will, I wilL 

Acres, Remember, Jack — a determined dog ! 

Cqpt. Abs, Ay, ay, "Fighting Bob." 

[Exeunt severcdl^ 

-^CEXE II. 

Mrs, Malaprop's Lodgings, 

Enter Mrs, Malaprop and Ltdxa. 

Mrs,M* Why, thouperverse one ! — tell rae what 
you can object to himi — Isn't he a handsome man,? 
— tell me &at. — A genteel man? a pretty figure of 
arman? 

Lydia, She little thinks whom she is praising.! 
(Ande^) So is Beverley, ma'am. 

Mrs,M, No caparisons, miss, if you please. — 
Caparisons don't become a young woman. — No! 
Captain Absolute is indeed a fine gentleman. 

Lydia, Ay, the Captain Absolute you have seen. 

[Aside, 

Mrs, M, Then he's so well bred.;— so full of ala- 
crity and adulation ! — He has so much to say for 
himself; in such good language too. His phy- 
siognomy so grammatical ; .then his presence so 
noble ! I protest, when I saw him, I thought of 
what Hamlet says in the play : — " Hesperian curls 
— the front of Job himself! — an efj^e, like March, 
to threaten at command I — a station, like Harry 
Mercury, new" — Something about kissing — on a 
hill — ^however, the similitude struck me directly. 

Lydia, How enraged she'll be presently, when 
she discovers her mistake ! [Aside^ 

Enter Servant. 

Serv, Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute are be- 
low, ma'am. 
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Mrs. H/t. S^ew tjiem up here. [JFari^lSlsiiVAKT. 
Nov7, Lydia, I insist on yoiir'behavine as'becofnes a 
young woman. — Show your good breeding', atl^st, 
though you have forgot ypiirdbfy. 

Lydia. Madam, I have told you my resolution ! 
— I shall not only" give him no encouragement, but 
I won't even speak to, or look at him. 

[Flings herself into a chair , with her face from 
the door. 

Enter St K'AwtHxyNV' arid CAPTAt!l"AB19biuTB. 

Sir Anth, Here we are, Mrs: Mal^i'bp'; cbnie to 
mitigate the frov^ris of uhtrfeteiitfiigbiEfaiity;— ali'd 'dift 
ficulty enough I hkd^tobHttg this fellow— I'^on't 
know what's the matter, but if I had not held^ hiitt 
by force, he'd havfrgiVignnlfe the'slij^. 

Mrs. M. You hatvieiiififaite trouble, SfrA^tftdtfjr; 
in the aflfeir. — I am aghari<6*!br the'cause! L^ftia, 
Lydia, rise, IbesiB^cK ybu'i-^pijr ybirir'r^spiectsl' 

. \Am^tdH^. 

Sit Anth. I hope, m'adatn; tharMbsLinigtiish has 
r^Hfected on the worth of this gentleman, and the 
regard due to her'autit'fe chbfc6, and;riiy allianee: — 
Now; Jaick, speak to h6t. [Asid^ to hinil 

Capt. Abs. Wh^t tlii-deti!*shall-r dd? - [Aside. 

— Ybu see, sir; sh6 won*t et^n Idok it me wMit 

you are here.— 'I knew"sheV6uldtft!— ^Itoldyoii sb 

• — Let me entreat you, sif, to leavfe'iiS together I 

(CAprAiN Abso LU*r£ seenis tif eicpostUldte ivitH 

hisjhther: 

Sir Anth, I say, sir, I wbn*t stif a fodt y^t*. 

Mrs.M. I am sorry to say, Sir' Anthb'iiy,"^ that 
my affluence^ over my niec^ Is very 'siWall!^ — Turn 
tound, Lydia, I blush for you !' ' VA^ide to h^. 

Sir Anth. May I not flatter myself, that Miss 
Languish will assign what cause of dislike she can 
have to my son ?— Why don't you begin. Jack ?-* 
"^peak, you puppy — spealf ! [Aside to him* 
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^r^. M. It is impos^ible^ Sir ABdiony, she can 
have any, — She will not say she Ji^s. — Answer, 
faussy 1 why don't you answer? [Aside to her. 

Sir Anth. Then, madam, I trust that a childish 
and hasty predilection^ will be no bar to Jack*s hap- 
piness. — Z — d^! sirrah! why don't you speak ? 

(Aside to him, 

Cupt. Abs, Hem ! hem ! Madam— hem ! — (Abso- 
lute a^^e77ip^5 to .speak, then returns to Sir A'S' 
thony) — ^Taith! sir, 1 am so confounded! — and 
so — so — confused ! — I told you I should be so, sir, 
— I knew it. The — the — tremor of my passion en- 
tirely takes away my presence .of .mind. 

Sir Anth. But it don't take away your voice, 
fool, does it ? — Go up^ and .spes^k to her directly ! 
(Captain Absolute mcikes signs to Mrs. Mala*^ 
PROP to leave th^ together,) — What the devil are 
you at? unlock your jaws, sirrah! ox — 

[Aside to him. 

Capt. Ahs. (Draws near Lydia ) Npw Heaven 
send she may be too sullen to loo^ round !— 1 must 
disguise my voice. (Aside, — Speaks in a low hoarse 
tonfi.) — Will not Miss Languish lepd an ear to the 
mild acqents of true love? — ^Willnot 

Sir Anth. What the devil ails the fellow ?--Why 
don't you speak out ? — not stand croaking like a 
frog in a quinsey ! 

Capt. Abs. The — the — excess of jpay awe, and 
my — my modesty, quite choak me ! 

Sir Afith. Ah! your modesty again! — Pll tell 
you what, Jack ; if you don't speak out directlj^ 
and glibly too, I shall be in such a rage !^— Mrs. 
Malaprop, I wish the lady would favour us with 
something more than a side-front. 

[Mrs. Malaprop seems to chide Litdia. 

Capt. Abs.^ So !: — all will out, I see! 

[Goes up to XiYDiA, ^eaks softly* 
Be not surprised, my Lydia, suppress afl surprise at 
present 
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Lydia. (Aside.) Heaveiift! 'tis Beverley's Toice! — 
{Looks round by degrees, thin starts up^ 
ts this possible ! — ^my Beverley ? — how can this be ? 
— my Beverley ? 

Capt Abs. Ah ! 'tis all over! {Aside. 

Sir Anth, Beverley ! — the devil— Beverley ! — 
What can the girl meanl^^This is my son. Jack 
Absolute. 

Mrs. M. For shame, hussey ! for stiame !r— your 
head runs so on that fellow, that you have hnn 
always in your eyes ! — ^beg Captain Absolute's par- 
don, directly. 

Lydia. I see no Captain Absolute, but my loved 
Beverley ! 

Sir Anth. Z — ds, the girVs mad! — ^her brain's, 
turned by reading 1' 

Mrs. M. O* my conscience, I believe so !^— what 
do you mean by Beverley, hussy ! — You saw Captain 
Absolute before to-day; there he is — your husband 
that shall be. 

Lydid. With alFmy soul, ma'am — when I refuse 
my Beverley 

SirArUh. Oh ! she's as mad as Bedlam 1 — or has 
this fellow been playing us a rogue's trick !— Come 
here, sirrah, who the devil are you 7. 

Capt: Abs. 'Faith, sir, I am not quite clear myself;, 
but I'll endeavour to recollect 

Sir Anth. Are you* my son or not 1— answer for 
your mother, you dog, if you won't for me. 

Capt. Abs. Ye powers of impudence, befriend 
me! (Aside.) Sir Anthony, most assuredly I am 
your wife's son ; and that I sincerely believe myself 
to be yours also, I hope ray duty has always shown.. 
Mrs. Malaprop, I am your most respectful admirer 
— and shall be proud to add affectionate nephew. 
I need not tell my Lydia, that she sees her faithful 
Bfeverley, who, knowing the singular generosity o£ 
her temper, assutned that name, and a station, which 
has Droved a test of the most disinterested love^ 
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vhich he pow bope^ to eoJQjf ii^ {i fftQ|r^ elevated 
character. 

Lydia* So ! — there ivill be no plopement after all . 

\SuUenly 

Sir 4nth. Upon my soul, Jack, thou art a very 
impudent fellow ! To do you justice, I think I ne-* 
Yer saw a piece of m^ofe consummate assurance! 

Capt. Abs. Oh, you flatter me, sir,— you complin 
ipent — ^"tis my modesty you know, sir — my modesty, 
diat has stood in my way. 

Sir Anth. Well, \ am glad you are not the dull 
insensible varlet you pretended to be, however ! — 
Fm glad you have made a fool of your father, you 

dog — I am So this was your penitence, your 

duty, and obedience!— I thought it was d — n*d 
sudden — You never heard their names before, not 
you ! — What, the Languishes of Worcestershire, 
hey ? — ^if you could please me in the affair, 'twas 
all you desired !— Ah ! you dissembling villain ! — 
Whal [ {Pointing to Lydia) she squints, don't she? 
— a little red-haired girl !— hey I — Why, you hypo- 
critical young rascal — I wonder you a*n't ashamed 
to hold up your head. 

Capt. Abs. Tis with difficulty, sjr — I am con- 
fused — very much confused, 9^ you must perceive. 

Mrs. M. O lud ! Sir Anthony ! — a new light 
breaks in upon me ! — hey ! — how !. what I Captain, 
did you write the letters then ?.— What ! ^am I to 
thank yov for the elegant compilation of ^' an old 
weather-beaten she-dragon" — hey ?— O mercy I— 
was it you that reflected on my parts of speech ? 

Capt. Abs. Dear sir ! my- modesty will be over- 
poifered at last, if you doi^'t assist mp. — I shall cer- 
tainly not be able to stand it. 

Sir Anth. Come, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we must 
forget and forgive ; — odds Ijfe ! matters naye taken 
90 cljever a turn all of s^ sudden^ that I could fin4 in 
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my heart to be $o good-humoured ! and so gallant ! 
hey ! Mrs. Malaprop I — Come, we must leave them 
to]^ether; Mrs. Malaprop, they long to fly into each 
other's arms, I warrant I — Jack — isn't the cheek, as 
I said, hey ? — ^and the eye, you rogue ! — and the lip — 
hey ? Come, Mrs. Malaprop, well not disturb their 
tenderness — theirs is the time of life for happiness f 

" Youth's the season made for joy*' — (Sings) — 

hey ! — Odds 'life ! I'm in such spirits, I don't 
know what I could not do ! — Permit me, ma'am — 
[Gives his Hand to Mrs. Malaprop ; {Sings,) 
Tol-de-rol — 'gad I should like to have a little fool*- 
ing myself —'Tol-de-rol ! de-rol ! {Exit singing j and 
handing Mrs. Malaprop off, Lyoia sits sullenfy 
in the Chair,) 

Capt, Abs, So much thought bodes me no good* 
(Aside,)'^So grave, Lydia ! 

Lydia. Sir ! 

Capt Abs. So! egad! I thought as much! — 
that damned monosyllable has froze me! [Aside, 
—What, Lydia, now that we are as happy in our 
fViends' consent as in our mutual vows 

Lydia, Friends' consent, indeed ! [Peevishly, 

Capt, Abs, Come, come, we must lay aside some 
of our romance — a little wealth and comfort may 
be endured after all. And for your fortune, the 
lawyers shall make such settlements as 

Lydia, Lawyers ! I hate lawyers ! 
Capt, Abs, Nay, then we will not wait for their 
lingering forms, but instantly procure the license^ 
and 

Lydia, The license ! — I hate license I 

Capt, Abs. Oh, my love ! be not so unkind ! — 
thus let me entreat [Kneeling. 

Lydia, Pshaw! — what signifies kneeUng, when 
you know I must have you ? 

Capt, Abs, {Rising.) Nay, madam, there shalT 
be no constraint upon your inclinations, I promise 
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you. — If I hare lost your heart, — I resign the rest*. 
'Gad, I must try what a little spirit will do. (Aside. 

Lydia. {Rising,) Then, sir, let me tell you, the 
interest you had there was acquired by a mean, 
unmanly imposition, and deserves the punishment 
of fraud. — ^What, you have been treating me like a 
child ! — humouring my romance ! and laughing, 
I suppose, at your success ! 

dipt. Abs. You wrong me, Lydia, you wrong 
me — only hear 

Lydia. So, while 1 fondly imagined we were 
deceiving my relations, and flattered myself that I 
should outwit and incense them all — behold my 
hopes are to be crushed, at once, by my aunt*s 
consent and approbation — and I am myself the 
only dupe at last ! ( Walking about in a heat,) — 
But here, sir, here- is the picture — Beverley's pic- 
ture ! ( Taking a Miniature from her Bosom^) which 
I have worn, night and day, in spite of threats and 
entreaties ! — There» sir, (Flings it to him.) and be 
assured, J throw the original from my heart as 
easily. 

Capt. Abs. Nay, nay, ma'am, we will not differ- 
as to that — here, (Taking out a Picture), here is 
Miss Lydia Languish, — What a difference ! — ^ay, 
there is the heavenly assenting smile, that first 

fave soul and spirit to my hopes 1 — those are the 
ps which sealed a vow> as yet scarce dry in 
Cupid*s calendar! — ^and there the half-reseutful 
blush, that would have checked the ardour of my 
thanks — Well, all that's past ; — all over indeed 1 — 
There, madam — ^in beauty, that copy is not equal 
to you, but, in my mind, its merit over the original, 
in being still the same, is such — ^that — I'll put it 
in my pocket. [Puts it up again, 

Lydia. (Softening.) 'Tis your own doing, sir — 
I, I, I suppose you are perfectly satisfied. 

Capt. Abs. Oh, most certainly — sure now, this 
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is much better than being in love I — ^ha! ha ! ha I — 
there's some spirit in this ! — What signifies break- 
ing some spores of solemn promises; — all that's of 
no consequence, you know. — To be sure people 
•will say, that Miss didn't know her own mind — 
but never mind that : — or, perhaps, they may be 
ill-natured enough to hint, that the gentleman 
grew' tired of the lady, and forsook her — but don't 
let that fret you. 
Lydia. There's no bearing this insolence ! 

[Bursts into tears. 

Enter Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Anthony. 

Mrs M. [Entering.) Come, we must interrupt 
your billing and cooing a-while. 

Lydia, This is worse than your treachery' and 
deceit, you base ingrate ! [Sobbing , 

Sir Anth. What the devil's the matter npw ! — 
Z — ds ! Mrs. Malaprop, this is the oddest billing 
and cooing I ever heard ! — but what the deuce is 
the meaning of it ? — I'm quite astonished I 

Capt, Abs, Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. M. Oh, mercy I — I'm quite analys'd, for 
my part ! — why Lydia, what is the reason of this ? 

Lydia. Ask the gentleman, ma'am. 

Sir Anth. Z — ds I I shall be in a phrenzy ! — 
why, Jack, you are not come out to be any one else, 
are you? 

Mrs, M, Ay, sir, there's no more tricl^, is tJ^ere ? 
— you are not, like Cerberus, three gentlemen at 
once, are you ? 

Capt. Abs. Youll not let me speak — I say the 
lady can account for this much better ths^n I can. 

Lydia. Ma'am, you once commanded, me never 
to think of Beverley again — there is the man — ^I 
now obey you : — for, from this moment^ I renounce 
him for ever. [£xi7 Lydi'a. 

Mrs. M. O, mercy and miracles I what a turn 
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Rere is !'— Why sure, Captain, you haven't behaved 
xlisrespectfully to my niece ? 

jSlir Antk. Ha! ha! ha! — ha I. ha ! ha — now 
I see it — Ha ! ha ! ha ! — now I see it — you have 
been too lively. Jack. 

Capt. Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word^ 

SirAnth, Come, no lying, Jack — I'm sure 'twas 
so. Come, no excuses, Jack ; —why your father, you 
rogue, was so before you : — the blood of ihe Ab • 
solutes was always impatient. 

Capt Abs, By all that's good, sir-^— 
,Sir Anth, Z — ds ! say no more, I tell, you — Mrs 
Malaprop shall make your peace« You most make 
His peace,. Mrs. Malaprop — you must tell her, 'tis 
Jack's way — tell her, 'tis all our ways — it runs in 
the blood of our family I -Come, away, Jack, ha ! 
ha ! ha I Mrs. Malaprop — a young villain ! 

[Pushes him out. 
Mrs. M: Oh, Sir Anthony ! — 0, fie, captain ! 

[Exeunt severally. 

SCENE III.. 

The North Pur adci^ 

Ent6r Sin Lucius OTrigger.. 

Sir L. I wonder where this Captain Absolute htdea. 
himself. Upon my conscience these officers are 
always in one's way in love affairs : — I remember I 
might have married Lady Dorothy Carmine, if it had 
not been for a little rogue of a major, who ran away 
with her before she could get sight of me ! — And L 
wonder what it is the ladies can see in them to be, 
ao fond of them — ^unless it be a touch of the old ser- 
pent in them, that makes the little creatures be 
caught, like vipers, with a bit of red cloth. — Hah, 
isn't this the captain coming ? — 'faith it is ! — There 
is a probability of succeeding about that fellow, that 
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ii mighty provoking ! who the devil is he tal^g ta» 

[Sieps ajkde. 

Enter Caftain Absolute. 

Capt. Abs. To what fine purpose have I beep 
plotting 1 a noble reward for a]l my schemes, upon 
my soul \ — a little gipsy ! — I did not thi&k her Uttle 
romance could have made her so d — ^n' d absur)^ 
either* — 'Sdeath, I never was in a worse idnmour 
in all my lite ! — I could cut my own throaty or any 
other person's^ with the greatest pleasure in the 
world I 

Sir L. O, 'faith ! I'm in the l»ck of it. — I never 
could have found him in a sweeter temper for mj 
purpose — to be sure I'm just come in the nick I 
now to enter into conversation with him, and so 
quarrel genteelly. (3ia Lucius goes up ta Cap« 
TAIN Absolvtu.) — ^With regard to that matter^ 
captain, I must beg leave to differ in opinion with 
you. 

Capt, Abs. Upon my word, then, you must be a 
very subtle disputant ; — ^because, sir, I happened 
ust then to be giving no opinion at all. 

Sir X. That's no reason ; for, give me leave to 
telljou, a man may think an untruth as well as 
speak one. 

Capt. Abs. Very true, sir ; but if a man never 
utters his thoughts, I should think they might stand 
a chance of escaping controversy. 

Sir A, Then, sir, you differ in opinion with me ? 
which amounts to the same thing. 

Capt. Abs, Hark ye. Sir Lucius, if I had not 
before known you to be a gentleman, upon my soul, 
I should not have discovered it at this interview ; — 
for, what you can drive at, unless, you mean to 
quarrel with me, I cannot conceive ! 

Sir L, I humbly thank you„ sir, for the quick- 
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ness of your ap^rehenson ; (Sowing,) you have 
named the very thing I would be «t. 

Capt. Abs. Very well, sir, — I shall certainly not 

baulk your inclinations but I should be g^ad 

you would please to explain your motives. 

Sir £. Pray, sir, be easy — the quarrel is a very 
pretty quarrel, as it stands— we should only spoil 
it by trying to explain it. — However, your memory 
is very short — or you could not have forgot an 
affront you passed on me within this week. — So, 
no nibre, but name your time and place. ' 

CapL Abs. Well, sir, since you are so bent on 
it, the sooner the better;— let it be this evening — 
liere by the Spring Gardens. — ^We shall scarely be 
iiilerrupted. 

Sir L. 'Faith \ that same interruption, in affairs 

of this nature, shows very great ill-breeding. I 

ddn't know what's the reason, but in Englahd, if a 
thing of this kind gets wind, people make such a 
pother, that a gentleman can never fight in jJ^ce 
arid quietness: — Hbwever, if it*s the sarafe to you, 
captain, I should take it as a particular kindness, if 
yoji'd'let us{ meet in King's Mead-fields, as a little 
business will call me there about sfx o^clock, and I 
may dispatch both matters at' once. 

Capti Abs, Tis the same to me exactly. — A little 
after six, then, we will disduss this matter niore 
seriously. 

Sir L. If you please, sir ; there will be very 
pretty small-sword- light, though it won't do for a 
long shot. — So that matter's settled! and my 
mind's at ease. [Exit. 

Enter Faulkland. 

Capt. Ahs. Well met.-:-I was going to look for 
you. — Oh, Faulkland ! all the demons of spite and 
disappointment have conspired against me ! I'm so 
rexti, that if I had not the prospect of a resource. 
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in being knocked o'the head by and by, I should 
scarce have spirits to tell you the cause. 

Faulk, What can you mean? — Has Lydia 
changed her mind? — I should have thought her 
duty and inclination would now have pointed to the 
same object. 

Capt. Abs. Ay, just as the eyes do of a person 
who squints: — when her love-eye was fixed oh 
me — t'other, her eye of duty, was finely obliqued^ 
— but when duty bid her point that the same ivay 
— oflP t'other turned on a swivel, and secured its 
retreat with a frown I 

Faulk. Bat wbafs the resource you — 

Capt. Abs. Oh, to wind up the whole, Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger — you know him by sight — ^for some 
afii'ont, which I am sure I never intended, has 
obliged me to meet him this evening at six o'clock, 
— 'tis on that account I wished to see you— you 
must go with me. 

Faulk. Nay, there must be some mistake, sure — 
Sir Lucius shall explain himself — and I dare say 
matters may be accommodated : — but this eveniDgy 
did you say? — I wish it had been any other tinae. 

Capt, Abs. Why ? there will be light enough : — 
there will (as Sir Lucius says) " be very pretty 
smai^l-sword light, though it will not do for a long^ 
shot" — Confound his long shots 1 

Faulk. But I am my self a good deal ruffled, by a 
difference I have had with Julia — rMy vile, tor- 
menting temper has made me treat her so cruelly^ 
that I shall not be m\ self till we are reconciled. 

Capt. Abs By heavens^ Faulkland, you don't 
deserve her ! 

^n^cr Servant; ^it;es Faulkland a Letter. 

Faulk. O, Jack ! this is from Julia; I dread to 
open it, 

Capt. Abs, Here— let me see — [Takes the letter 
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and opens it'] Ay, a £nal sentence, indeed ! 'tis all 
over with you, Taith ! 

Faulk. Nay, Jack, don't keep me in suspence. 

Ckipt Abs. Hear, then. [Reads. 

As J am convinced thai my dear FatiUdand*s own 
reflections have already upbraided him for his last 
unkindness to me^ I will not add a word on the subject. 
I wish to speak with you as soon as possible. 

Yours ever and truly , 

Julia. 
There's stubbornness and resentment for you ! 
[Gives him the letter,] Why, man, you don't seem 
one whit the happier at this ! 

Faulk. Oh, yes, I am — ^but — ^but — 

Capt. Abs. Confound your huts ! You never hear 
any thing that would maice another man bless him- 
self, but you immediately damn it with a but ! 

Faulk. Now, Jack, as you are my friend, own 
honestly — don't you think there is something for- 
ward, something mdelicate, in this haste to forgive 1 
Women should never sue for reconciliation ; that 
should always come from us : They should retain 
their coldness till wooed to kindness, and their 
pardon^ like their love, should '* Not unsought, be 
won." 

Capt. Abs. I have not patience to listen to you — 
thou'rt incorrigible 1 so say no more on the subject. 
I must go to settle a few matters — ^let me see you 
before six, remember, at my lodgings. A poor, 
industrious devil, like me, who have toiled, and 
drudged, and plotted, to gain my ends, and am, at 
last, <]Usappointed by other people's folly, may, in 
pity, be allowed to swear and grbmble a little ! but 
a captious sceptic in love; a slave to fretfulness 
and whim, who has no difficulties but of his own 
creating, is a subject more fit for ridicule than com- 
passion ! [Exit. 

Faulk. I feel his reproaches ; yet I wotild not 

G 
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change this too exquisite nicety for the gross con- 
sent with which he tramples on the thorns of love. 
His engaging me in this duel has started an idea in 
my heady which I will instantly pursue : Til use it 
as the touchstone of Julia*s sincerity iand disinterest- 
edness ; if her love prove pure, and sterling ore, my 
name will rest on it with honour ! and, once I've 
stamped it there, 1*11 lay aside my doubts for ever I 

[Exit. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 

SCBME I. 

JuLiA*s Dressing Room, 
Enter Julia. 



Julia. How this message has alarmed me ! what 
dreadful accident can he mean ? why such charge 
to be alone 1 O, Faulkland ! how many unhappy 
moments, how many tears, have you cost me ! 

Enter Faulkland. 

What meanis thisi why this caution, Faulkland ? 

Faulk. Alas, Julia ! I am come to take a long 
farewell ! 

Juha. Heav'ns ! what do you mean 1 
. Faulk. You see before you a wretch whose life is 
forfeited : — Nay, start not; the infirmity of my tem- 
per has drawn all this misery on me : I left you 
fretful and passionate, — an untoward accident dr^w 
me into a «|uarrel ; — the event is, that I must fly 
this kingdom instantly ! — Oh, Julia, had I been so 
fortunate as to have called you mine entiriely, before 
this mischance had fallen on me, I should not so 
deeply dread my banishment! 
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Julia. My soul is oppressed with sorrow at the 
nature of your misfortune : had these adverse cir- 
cumstances arisen from a less fatal cause, I should 
have felt strong comfort in the thought, that I could 
now chase from your bosom every doubt of the 
warm sincerity of my love. My heart has long 
known no other guardian : I now entrust my person 
to your honour —we will fly together : When safe 
from pursuit, my father's will may be fulfilled, and 
I receive a legal claim to be the partner of your 
sorrows, and tenderest comforter. 

Faulk, O Julia! 1 am bankrupt in gratitude! — 
Would you not wish some hours to weigh the ad- 
vantages you forego, and what little com.jensation 
poor Faulk land can make you, beside his solitary 
lave? 

Jtdia, I ask not a moment*- -No, Faulkland, I 
have loved you for yourself: and if I now, more 
than ever, prize the solemn engagement which so 
long has pledged us to each other, it is because it 
leaves no room for hard aspersions on my fame^ and 
puts the seal of duty to an act of love. — But let us 
not linger— perhaps this delay — 

Faulk, 'Twill be better 1 snould not venture out 
again till dark: yet am I grieved to think what 
numberless distresses will press heavy on your 
gentle disposition ! 

Julia, Perhaps your fortune may be forfeited by 
this unhappy act] 1 know not whether 'tis so, but 
sure that alone can never make us unhappy — The 
little I have will be sufficient to support us, and 
exile never should be splendid. 

Faulk. Ay, but in such an abiect state of life my 
wounded pride, perhaps, may mcrease the natural 
fretfulness of my temper, till 1 become a rude, mo- 
rose companion, beyond your patience to endure. 

Julia. If your thoughts should assume so un- 
happy a bent, you will the more want some mild 
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and affectionate spirit to watch over and coni^ole 
you; — one who, hy beairing your infirmities with 
gentleness and resignation, may teach you so to 
bear the evils of your fortune. 

Faulk. Julia, I have proved you to the quick ! 
and with this useless device, I throw away all my 
doubts. How shall I plead to be forgiven this last 
unworthy effect of my restless, unsatisfied disposi- 
tion] 

Julia. Has no such disaster happened as you 
related? 

FaulK I am ashamed to own that it was all pre- 
tended ; let me to-morrow, in the face of Heaven, 
receive my future guide and monitress, and expiate 
my past folly, by years of tender adoration. 

Julia. Hold, Faulkland! — that you are free from 
a crime, which I before feared to name. Heaven 
knows, how sincerely I rejoice ! These are tears of 
thankfulness for that ! But, that your cruel doubts 
should have urged you to an imposition that has 
wrung my heart, gives me now a pang more keen, 
than I can express ! 

Faulk. By Heav'ns ! Julia — 

Julia, Yet hear me — My father loved you, Faulk- 
land ! and .you preserved the life that tender parent 
gave me ! in his presence I pledged my hand — joy- 
fully pledged it, where before I had given my heart. 
"When soon after I lost that parent, it seemed to me, 
that Providence had, in Faulkland, shown me whither 
to transfer, without a pause, my grateful duty, as 
well as my affection : Hence I have been content to 
bear from you, what pride and delicacy would have 
forbid me from another. I will not upbraid you, by 
repeating how you have trifled with my sincerity. 

Faulk. I confess it all ! yet, hear — 

Julia. After such a year of trial, I might have 
flattered myself that I should not have been insulted 
with a new probation of my sincerity, as cruel as 
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Utfueeessdry ! I liow see tliftt it id hot in yonr nature 
to be content, or confident, in love. With this con* 
viction I never will be yours. 

Faulk. Nay, but Julia, by my soul afld honour ! 
— if, after this ■ ' 

Julm. But one word more* — As my faith has 
once been given to you, I never vrill barter it with 
another. I shall pray for your happiness with the 
truest sincerity ; and the dearest blessing^ I can ask 
of Heaven to send you, will be, to chaim you from 
that unhappy temper, which alone has prevented the 
performance of our solemn engagement. All 1 re- 
quest of you is, that you will yourself reflect upon 
this infirmity ; and, when you number up the tnany 
true delights it has deprived you of, let it not be 
your least regret, that it lost you the love of one 
who would have followed you in beggary through 
the world ! [Exit. 

Faulk. She's gone! — for ever! — ^There was an 
awful resolution in her manner, that rivetted me to 
my place. - O fool !-^dolt ! — barbarian ! Cursed as 
I am, with more imperfections than my fellow 
wretches, kind fortune sent a heaven-gifted cherub 
to my aid, and, like a ruffian, 1 have driven her from 
my side! — 1 must now hasten to my appointment. — 
Well, my mind is turned for such a scene ! — I shall 
wish only to become a principal in it, and reverse 
the tale my cursed folly put me upon forging here. 
O Love! — tormentor! — fiend! — ^whose influence, 
like the moon's, acting on men of dull souls, makes 
idiots of them, but meeting subtler spirits, betrays 
their course, and urges sensibility to madness ! [Exit^, 

Enter Maid and Ltdia. 

Maid. My mistress, ma'am, I know, was here, just 
now — ^perhaps she is only in the next room. [Exit. 

Lydia. Heigho ! — Though he has used me so, 
this fellow runs strangely in my head. 1 believe 
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one lecture from my grave cousin will make me 
recall him. 

Enter Julia. 

Ohy Julia, I am come to you with such an appetite 
for consolation ! — Lud, child ! what^ the matter with 
you ? You have been crying !--ril be hanged if that 
Faulkland has not been tormenting you ! 

Julia. You mistake the cause of my uneasiness : 
— Something has flurried me a little. — Nothing that 
you can guess at 

Lydia, Ah ! whatever vexations you may have* I 
can assure you mine surpass them. — You know who 
Beverley proves to be ? 

Julia. 1 will now own to you, Lydia, that Mr. 
Faulkland had before informed me of the whole 
affair. 

Lydia, So, then, I see I have been deceived by 
every one ! but I don't care, FU never have him. 
JuHa, Nay, Lydia — 

Lydia. Why, is it not provoking, when I thought 
we were coming to the prettiest distress imaginable, 
to find myself made a mere Smithiield bargain of at 
last? — ^There had I projected one of the most sen- 
timental elopements ! — so 'becoming a disguise ! — 
so amiable a ladder of ropes ! — Conscious moon — 
four horses— Scotch parson— with such surprise to 
Mrs. Malaprop ! and such paragraphs in the news- 
papers! — Oh, I shall. die with disappointment! 
Julia, I don't wonder at it. 
Lydia. Now — sad reverse ! — what have I to ex- 
pect, but, after a deal of flimsy preparation, with a 
bishop's licence, and my aunt*s blessing, to go sim- 
pering up to the altar ; or, perhaps, be cried three 
times in a country church, and have an unmannerly 
fat clerk ask the consent of every butcher in the 
parish, to join John Absolute, and Lydia Languish, 
spinster ! — Oh, that I should live to hear myself 
called spinster ! 
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Jtflia. Melancholy, indeed f . 

Lydia^ How mortifying, to remember the dear 
delicious shifts 1 used to be put to, to gain half a 
minute's conversation with this fellow ! — How often 
have T stole forth, in the coldest night in January^ 
and found him in the garden stuck like a dripping 
statue ! — ^There would he kneel to me in the snow, 
and sneeze and cough, so pathetically ! he shiver- 
ing with cold, and 1 with apprehension! and, 
while the freezing blast numbed our joints, how 
warmly would he press me to pity his flame, and 
glow with mutual ardour! Ah, Julia^ that was 
something like being in love ! 

Julia. If I were in spirits, Lydia, I should chide 
you only b^ laughing heartily at you ; but it suits 
more the situation of my mind at present earnestly 
to entreat you, not to let a man, who loves you with 
sincerity, suffer that unhappiness from your caprice^ 
which 1 know too well caprice can inflict. 

Lydia. Oh, Lud ! what has brought my aunt here? 

JBnter Mas. Malaprop and David. 

Mrs* M, So ! so f here's fine work I here's fine 
suicide, paracide, and simulation, going on in the 
fields ! and Sir Anthony not to be founds to prevent 
the antistrophe ! 

Julia. For heaven's sake, madam, what's the 

David, Looke, my lady by the mass, there's 

mischief going on. Folks don't use to meet for 
amusement with fire-arms, fire-locks, fire-engines, 
fire-screens, fire-ofiice, and' the devil knows what 
matter 1 

Lydia. Oh, patience ! Do ma'am, for heaven's 
sake ! tell us what is the matter 1 

Mrs. M. Why, murder's the matter I slaughter's 
the matter! killing's the matter! But he can tell 
you the perpendiculars* [P(nnHng to David. 

JuUa. Do speak, friend. [To David. 
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Other crackers beside ! This, my lady, f say, Mas 
an aogry favour. 

Julia, But who is engaged ? 

David. My poor master — under fttvour fbr men- 
tioning him first. — You know me, my lady — f am 
David — and my master, of course is, or was. Squire 
Acres ; and Captain Absolute. — ^Then comes Squire 
Fanlkland. 

Julia. Do, ma'am, let us instantly endeavour to 
prevent mischief. 

Mrs. M. Oh, fie ! it would be very inelegant in 
us : — we should only participate things. 

Lydia. Do, my dear Aunt, let us hasteu to 
prevent them. 

David. Ah, do, Mrs. Aunt, save a few lives !^ — 
they are desperately given, believe me. Above all, 
tliere is that blood-thirsty Philistine, Sir Lucius 
OTrigger. 

Mrs. M. Sir Lucius OTrigger ! O mercy ! have 
they drawn poor little dear Sir Lucius mto the 
scrape 1 ( Aside.) Why, how you stand, gjrl! you 
have no more feeling than one of the Derbyshire 
putrefactions ! 

Lydia. What are we to do, madam ? 

Mrs* Mi, Why, fly with the utmost felicity, to be 
sure, to prevent mischief! — Come girls, this gentle- 
man will exhort us. — Come, sip, you're our envoy, 
lead the way, and we'll precede. — You're sure you 
know the spot. 

David. Oh, never fear ; and one good thing is, 
we shall find it out by the report of the pistols. 

The Ladies. The pistols !— Oh, let us fly ! [Exennf. 

King's Mead-^lds, 

Sir Lucius and Acres, with Pistols, 

4cres. By my valour, then. Sir Lucius^ forty^yvrds 
a good distance — Odds levels and aims ! I say, 
is a good distance. 
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Sir L, h is for miisketSy or small field-pieces i — 
opon my conscience) Mr. Acres, you must leave 
these things to me. Stay, now — ^111 show you, 
[Measures Paces along the SiageJ] There, now, 
that is a very pretty distance — a pretty gentleman's 
distance. 

Acres, Z — ds ! we might as well fight in a sen* 
try box ! I tell you, Sir Lucius, the farther he is off 
the cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir Z. 'Faith, then, I suppose you would aim at 
him best of all if he was out of sight ! 
Acres. No, Sir Lucius — ^but I should think forty, 

or eight and thirty yards 

Sir L, Pho ! pho ! nonsense ! three or four feet 
between the mouths of your pistols is as good as a 
mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no ! — ^by my valour, there is 
no merit in killing him so near ! Do, my dear Sir 
Lucius, let me bring him down at a long shot : — a 
long shot. Sir Lucius, if you love me ! 

^ L. Well — the gentlemans friend and I must 

settle that. But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of 

an accident, is there any little will or commission I 

could execute for you 1 

Acres. I am much obliged to you. Sir Lucius — 

but I don't understand 

Sir L. Why, you may think there's no being shot 

at without a little risk — and, if an unlucky bullet 

should carry a quietus with it — I say, it will be no 

tin^e then to be bothering you about family matters. 

Acres. A quietus ! 

Sir la* For instance, now — if that should be the 
case — would you chuse to be pickled, and sent 
home 1— or would it be the same to you to lie here 
in the Abbey ? — I'm told there is very snug lying in 
the Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled! — Snug lying in the Abbey! — 
Odds trenu>rs ! Sir Lucius^ don't talk so ! 
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SirL. I Bttpi^ode, Mr. Actes, you ttr^ trere 
togaged in ati sdFaur of this kind before ? 

Acres, No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir L, Ah, that's a pity ! — there's nothing likct 
being used to a thing. Pray, now, how would you 
receive the gentleman's shot ? 

Acres, Odd's files! Fve practised that — ^there. 
Sir Lucius, there — [Puts himself into an Attitude,']'^ 
a side-front, hey? — Odd, Pll make myself small 
enough — Pll stand edgeways. 

Sir L, Now, you're quite out — for if you stsLnd 8d 
when I take my aim — [Levelling at him. 

Acres. Z — ds. Sir Lucius ! are you sure it is not 
cocked ? 

Sir X. Never fear. 

Acres. But — but — you don't know — it may go 
off of its own head ! 

Sir L. Pho ! be easy. Well, now, if I hit you ia 
the body, my bullet has a double chance — ^for if it 
misses a vital part of your right side, 'twill be very 
hard if it don't succeed on the left ! 

Acres. A vital part ! 

Sir L. But, there — ^fix yourself so — [Placifig him.1 
let him see the broadside of your full front — ^there — 
now a ball or two may pass clean through your 
body, and never do you any hatm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me ! — ^a ball or two clean 
through me I 

Sir L. Ay, may they — and it is much the gen- 
teelest attitude into the bargain. 

Acres. Lopkye ! Sir Lucius — Fd just as liejve be 
shot in an awkward posture as a genteel cme — so, 
by my valour ! I will stand edgeways. 

Sir L, [Looking at his Watch.] Sure they doti't 
m^an to disappoint us — ^hah ! no, 'faith — I think I 
see them coming. 

Acres. Hey !— ^what ! — coming ! • 

Sir L, Ay, who are those yonder, getting over 
sUle ? 
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Acres. There are two •f them, indeed ! well-^et 
them come-^-heyy Sir Lucius! — we-— we^ve — ^we 
*— won't run. 

Sir L. Run ! 

Acres. No, I say — ^we won't run, by my valour ! 

Sir L. What the devlFs the matter with you? 

Acres. Nothing, nothing:, -my dear friend — my 
dear Sir Lucius---4)ut I — I — I don't feel quite so 
bold somehow as I did. 

Sir X. O fie ! consider your honour. 

Acres* Ay, true — ^my honour — do, Sir Lucius, 
edge in a word or two every now and then, about 
my honour. 

Sir L. Well, here they're coming. [Looking, 

Acres. Sir Lucius, if I wasn't with you I should 
almofit think I was afraid — ^if my valour should 
have me ! valour will come and go. 

Sir L. Then pray keep it fast while you have it. 

Acres* Sir Lucius — I doubt it is going — yes, my 
valour is oertaini^ going ! it is sneaking bffl — I feel 
it oozing out as it were, at the palms of iny hands ! 

Sir It* Your honour — your honour. Here they 

Acres* Oh that I was safe at Clod Hall ! or could 
be shot before I was aware! 

Enter Faulkland and Captain Absolute. 

Sir L. Gentlemen, your most obedient — ^hah j-r- 
what. Captain Absolute! — So, I suppose. Sir, you 
are comeh^re, just like myself — to do a kind officet 
first for your friend — ^then to proceed to busiaess 
on your own account ? 

Acr^s. What, Jack! — ^my dear Jack!^ — ray detr 
friend I 

Capt. Abs. Harkye, Bob* Beverley's at hand. 

Sir L. Well, Mr. Acres — I don't blame yovr 
saluting the gentleman civilly. So Mr. Beverley, 
[To Faulxland,] if you chufle your weapona« t)ie 
captain and I will measure the ground. 
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Faulk, My weapons. Sir. 

Acres. Odds life ! Sir Lucius, Fm not going to 
fi^bt Mr. Faulkland; these are my particular 
friends ! . 

Sir L. What, Sir, did not you come here to fight 
Mr. Acres 1 

Faulk. Not I, upon my word. Sir. 

Sir L. Well, now, that's mighty provoking ! But 
I hope, Mr. Faulkland, as there are three of us 
come on purpose for the game — ^you won't be so 
cantanckerous as to spoil the party, by sitting out. 

Capt. Abs. Oh pray, Faulkland, fight, to oblige 
Sir Lucius. 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent on the 
matter. 

Acres. No, no, Mr. Faulkland — I'll bear my 
disappointment like a Christian — Lookye, Sir Lii« 
cius, there's no occasion at all for me to fight; and 
if it is the same to you, I'd ai lieve let it alone. 

Sir L, Observe me, Mr. Acres — I must not be 
trifled with. You have certainly challenged some- 
body, and you came here to fight him. Now, if that 
gentleman is willing to represent him — I can't see^ 
tor my soul, why it isn't just the same thing. 

Acres. Why, no, Sir Lucius; I tell you, 'tis one 
Beverley I've challenged — a fellow, you see, that 
dare not show his face ? If he were here, I'd make 
him give up his pretensions directly ! 

Capt. Abs. Hold, Bob — let me set you right — 
there is no such man as Beverley in the case. The 
person who«assumed that name is before you ; and 
as his pretensions are the same in both characters 
he is ready to support them in whatever way you 
please. 

Sir L. Well, this is lucky. Now you have an 
opportunity— 

Acres. What, quarrel with my dear friend. Jack 
Absolute I — ^not if he were fifty Beverleys ! — Z — ds ! 
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Sir Lucius, you would not have me be so uni>a- 
tural! 

Sir L, Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, yorr 
valour has oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Acres* Not in the least ! odds backs and abet- 
tors ; ril be your second with all my heart — and if 
you should c^et a quietus, you may command me 
entirely, ril get you snug lying in the Abbey 
here ; or pickle you, and send you over to Blunder- 
buss-hall, or any thing^of the kind, with the greatest 
pleasure. 

Sir L. Pho ! pho ! you are little better than a 
coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward ; 
coward was the word, by my valour ! 

SirL. Well, sir? 

Acres, Lookye, Sir Lucius, 'tisn'tthat I mind the 
word coward — Coward may be said in a joke — But 
if you had called me a poltroon, odds daggers and 
balU 

Sir L. Well, sir ? 

Acres, — I should have thought you a very ill- 
bred man. 

Sir L, Pho ! you are beneath my notice. 

(ktpt, Abs. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can't have a 
better second than my friend Acres. — He is a most 
determined dog— called in the country, fighting 
Bob. — He generally kills a man a week;— don't 
you Dob? 

Sir L, Well, then, captain, 'tis we must begin — 
so come out, my little counsellor, [Draws hb Sword,'] 
— and ask the gentleman, whether he will resign the 
lady without forcing you to proceed against him ? 

CapL Abs. Come on then, sir, [Draws,] since you 
wont't let it be an amicable suit, here's my reply. 

Enter Sir Anthony, David, and the Ladies. 

David. Knock 'em all down, sweet Sir Anthony : 
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Imock down my master in particular — and bind his 
hands over to their good behaviour ! 

^ir Anth. Put up, Jack, put up, or I shall be in 
a phrenzy — how came you iu a duel, sir ? 

Capt. Abs. 'Faith, sir, that gentleman can tell 
you better than I ; *twas he called on me, and you 
know, sir, 1 serve his Majesty. 

Sir Anth, Here's a pretty fellow ! thatch him 
going to cut a man*s throat, and he tells me he 
serves his Majesty ! — Z — ds ! sirrah, then how 
durst you draw the King's sword against one of his 
subjects ? 

Capt, Abs. Sir, I tell you, that gentleman called 
me out, without explaining his reasons. 

Sir Anth, Gad, sir I how came you to call my 
son out, without explaining your reasons 1 

Sir L. Your son, sir, insulted me in a manner 
which my honour could not brook. 

Sir Anth* Z— ds. Jack! how durst you insult 
the gentleman in a manner which his honour could 
not brook 1 

. Mrs, M. Come, come, let's have no honour 
before ladies — Captain Absolute, come here — 
How could you intimidate us so ? — Here's Lydia 
has been terrified to death for you. 

Capt. Abs. For fear 1 should be killed, or escape, 
ma'am ? 

Mrs. M. Nay, no delusions to the past — Lydia is 
convinced; speak, child. 

Sir L. With your leave, ma am, I must put in a 
word here — I believe I could interpret the young 
lady's silence — Now mark — 
Lydia. What is it you mean, sir ? 
Sir L. Come, come, Delia, we must be serious 
now — this is no time for trifling. 

Lydia. 'Tis true, sir ; and your reproof bids me 
offer this gentleman my hand, and solicit the return 
of his affections. 
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Cttpt. Abi. Oh, rtjr Httle angel, say yoo so? — 
Sit Lttcitis, I perceive there must be some mistake 
he#e — ^with regard to the affront which yoti affirm I 
have given yon, I can only say that it coald not 
have been intentional. And as you roast be con* 
vinced, that I should not fear to sapport a real 
injury — you shall now see that I am not ashamed 
to atone for an inadvertency — I ask your pardon. 
— But for this lady, while honoured with her 
approbation^ I will support my claim against any 
man whatever. 

Sir Antk. Well said, Jack, and 111 stand by you, 
my boy. 

Acres. Mind, I give up all my claim — I make no 
pretensions to any thing m the wofld-^and if I can*t 
get a wife without fighting for her, by my valour ! 
Pll live a bachelor. 

Sir L. Captain, give me your hand — an affront 
handsomely acknowledged becomes an obligation 
— and as for the ktdy—if she chuses to deny her 
own hand-writing, here — [Takes out Letters, 

Mrs. M. Oh, he will dissolve my mystery ! — Sir 
Lucius, perhaps, there is some mistake — perhaps I 

can illuminate 

Sir L. Pray, old gentlewoman, don't interfere where 
you have no business — Miss Languish, are you my 
Delia, or not? 

Lydia, Indeed, Sir Lucius, I am not. 

[Ltdia and Absolute toalk aside. 

Mrs, M, Sir Lucius O'Trigger — ungrateful as 
you are — I own the soft impeachment — pardon toy 
camelion blushes, I am Delia. 

Sir X. You Delia' — ^pho! phol be easy. 

Mrs. M. Why, thou barbarous Vandyke — tho86 
letters are mine — When you are more sensible of 
my benignity, perhaps I may be brought to en- 
courage your addresses. 
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Sir £« Mrs. Malaprop, I am extremely sensible of 
your condescension ; and whether you or Lucy have 
put this trick upon me, I am equally beholden to 
you — And to show you I am not ungrateful , Captain 
Absolute, since you have taken that lady from me» 
ril give you my Delia into the bargain. 

Capt. Abs, I am much obliged to you. Sir Lucius; 
but here's my friend, fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Sir L. Hah! little valour — here, will you make 
your fortune ? 

Acres. Odds wrinkles! No. — But give me your 
hand, Sir Lucius, forget and forgive ; but if ever I 
g^ve you a chance of pickling me again, say Bob 
Acres is a dunce, tliat's all. 

Sir Antk. Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don't be cast 
down — you are in your bloom yet. 

Mrs. M. O, Sir Anthony!— men are all barba« 
rians — [AU retire but Juxia and Faulkland. 

Julia. He seems dejected and unhappy — not sul- 
len — ^there was some loundation, however, for the 
tale he told me — O, woman ! how true should be 
your judgment, when your resolution is so weak ! 

Faulk. Julia ! — ^how can I sue for what I so little 
deserve ! I dare not presume — yet hope is the child 
of penitence. 

Julia. Oh ! Faulkland, you have not been more 
faulty in your unkind treatment of me, than I am 
now in wanting inclination to resent it. As my 
heart honestly bids me place my weakness to the 
account of love, I should be ungenerous not to 
admit the same plea for yours. 

FauU* Now I shall be blest indeed I 

[Sir Anthony comes forward. 

Sir Anth. What's going on here ?— So you have 
been quarrelling too, I warrant. — Come, Julia, I 
never interfered before * but let me have a hand in 
the matter at last. — All the faults I have ever seen 
in my friend Faulkland, seemed to proceed from 
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what he calls the delicacy and warmth of his affec- 
tion for you — ^There, marry him directly, Julia, 
you'll find he'll mend surprisingly ! [The rest come 
forward. 

Sir X. Come now, I hope there is no dissatisfied 
person hut what is content; for as I have been dis- 
appointed myself, it will be very hard if I have not 
the satisfaction of seeing other people succeed bet- 
ter— 

Acres. You are right, Sir Lucius. — So, Jack, I 
wish you joy — Mr. Faulkland, the same — Ladies, — 
come now, to show you I'm neither vexed nor 
angry, odds tabors and pipes ! HI order the fiddles 
in half-an-hour, to the ^lew Rooms — and I insist 
on your all meeting me there. 

iStr Anth. Gad ! sir, I like your spirit ; and at 
night we single lads will drink a health to the 
young couples, and a good husband to Mrs. Mai- 
aprop. 

Faulk. Our partners are stolen from us, Jack — I 
hope, to be congratulated by each other — yours for 
having checked in time the errors of an ill-directed 
imagination, which might have betrayed an inno- 
cent heart ; and mine for having, by her gentleness 
and candour, reformed the unhappy temper of one, 
who by it made wretched whom he loved most, and 
tortured the heart he ought to have adored. 

Cant. Abs. True, Faulkland, we have both tasted 
the bitters, as well as the sweets, of love — with this 
difference only, that you always prepared the bitter 
cup for yourself, while I 

Lydia. Wag always obliged to me for it, hey ! 
Mr. Modesty ! — But come, no more of that — our 
happiness is now as unalloyed as general. 

Julia. Then let us study to preserve it so ; and 
while hope pictures to us a flattering scene of future 
bliss, let us deny its pencil those colours which are 
too bright to be lasting. — When hearts deserving 
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happiness would unite their fortunes, virtue vould 
crown them with an unfading garland of modesty 
hurtlessy flowers ; but ill-judging passion will force 
the gaudier rose into the wreath, whose thorn 
o&nds them when its leaves are dropt ! 



THB END. 
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REMARKS. 



In this drama are comprised tragedy^ comedy, 
opera^ and some degree of &rce — ^yet so happily is 
the variety blended^ that one scene never diminishes 
the interest of another^ but they all combine to pro* 
dnce a most valuable composition. 

In the rank of excellence^ the tragic parts are to 
be accounted foremost 5 and^ among these^ the ori- 
ginal and admirable character of Eustache de St. 
Pierre stands first. 

Other characters^ of the author's invention^ arq 
likewise so prominent^ that Edward^ our renowned 
conqueror of Calais, is made, perhaps, the least in* 
teresting, as well as the least amiable, warrkn' in this 
whole dramatic field of glory > and yet, such is fli^ 
equitable, the unbiassed judgment of the vanquished, 
tiiey profess a Just, a noble, an heroic reverenee, for 
Ihe bravery, and other qualities, of their trlumj^uuit 
enemies. 

The exception to this general rule of patriotic cou» 
rage in the French, is most skilfiQly displayed in one. 
short speech by a feeble and fearful citizen of the 
besieged town; in whom extreme terror of the be- 
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siegers is so naturally converted into nialignant^ab- 
horrence^ that the man who^ in all Calais^ is most 
ready to die for his king and country^ is^ by the aid 
of certain political logic from this alarmist^ openly 
accused of disloyalty^ because he will not slander^ aa 
Tvell as fight^ his foe. This speech^ with some 
others^ no less founded oh fhe true disposition of 
lordly man^ subdued by the humilation of fear, 
would felsdy imply— that ttie play of '' The Sur- 
render of Calais'* was of a later date than fifteen or 
sixteen years past, before which period the author 
must have had much less kiioMedge of the influence 
of apprehension in the lihie of war, than experience^ 
or rather observation, has since had the means to be-» 
sto^ upon him. 

It may be said, that Mr. Colman gave the virtue* 
of justice and benignity to the valiant part of the 
French, merely as instruments to resound the praise 
of the English. — ^Whatever were the author*s views> 
the virtues remain the same, and honour the pos- 
sessors of them, even more than their eulogiums 
can do honour to the British. 

In the first act, the weak, mournful huzza, wrung^ 
from the throats o( the half-famished soldiers, and 
that military subordination exhibited between Ri- 
baumont and La Gloire, upon the pronunciation of 
the word march, are happy stage occurrences, in 
ivhich the reader's feuicy will not perhaps delight, 
4br want of the performer's tones and action.— But 
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there are other scenes so indepcndant of the mimi j 
art^ that acting can rarely improve them — Such is 
the scene in the Hall^ the delivery of the keys, the 
baeweU between the father and the son, with others 
equally impressive. But the highest panegyric that 
can be pronounced on this play is — ^that *' The Sur- 
render of Calais*' is considered, by every critic, as 
the very best of all the author's numerous and suo- 
cessful productions^ 
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ACT THE jmST. 



SCENE I. 

-} 
t 



A Vl$U)ofColaij8,^heSeayand the Englkh Camp. 

Enter RiBAimotfT and La GLoms. 

Rib. Thus fSw In safety. All is hush. Our sub- 
tle air of France quickens not the temperament 
of the enemy. These phlegmatic English snore out 
the night in as gross heaviness as when their senses 
'Stagnate in their own native fogs^ where stupor lies 
^l&e lead upon them^ — ^which the muddy rogues call 
^eep. We have nearly passed the entrenchments 5 — 
the day breaks. — ^La Gloire ! 

La G. My commander ! 

Rib. Where did you direct our mariners to meet 
us with tiie boat? 

JLa G, Marry^ I told *em to meet us with the boat 
at the sea-shore. 

Rib. Vague booby! at what point? 

La 6. Tliaf s the point I was coming to^ my 
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lord! and if a certain jutting out of land^ in the 
shape of a white cliffy with brown furze on its top^ 
like a bushy head of hair over a pale hce, stand 
where it di d 

RU}» East.of the town : — ^I have inark*d it. 

La G. Look you there now ! what I have 
hunted after, a whole day to fix upon, hath he npted 
without labour. Oh! the capacious heads of your 
great officers! — "So wonder Uiey are so careful of 
'em in battle 5 and thrust forward the pitiful pates of 
the privates, to be mow*d off like a parcel of daisies. 
— But there lies the spot — and there will the ma- 
riners come. — ^We are now within ear-shot 5 and 
when they are there they will whistle. 

Rib, And, till they give the signal, here, if there 
be aught of safety to be picked from danger, is the 
least dangerous spot to tarry for them — ^We are 
here fiill early. 

La G, 1 would we were not here at all. This 
same scheme of victualling a town blockaded by the 
enemy, is a service for which I have little appetite. 

JRi6. ThinkJ La Gloire, on the distress of our 
countrymen -7- the inhabitants perishing with hun- 
ger. 

La G, Truly, my lord ! it doth move the bowels 
of my compassion. Yet, consider your risk — con- 
sider your rank! The gallant Count Ribaumont, 
flower of chivalry, cream of the French army, and 
commander of bis regiment, -turn*d cook to the 
corporation of Calais! — carving his way to glory 
through stubble-rump'd capons, unskinn*d mutton, 
raw veal, and vegetables ! — and, perhaps, my lord ! 
just before we are able to serve up the meat to the 
town, in comes a raw-boned Englishman, and runs 
his spit through your body. 

Rib, Prithee, no more objections. 

La G. Nay, I object not, — I j — but I Imve 
served your honour, in and out of tlw trmy, bal)e^ 
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boy^ and mm^ these five and twenty yedrs^ come the 
next feast of the Virgin ; and heaven forefend I 
should be but of service by being out of my master ! 

Rib, WeH, well, I know thy zeal. 

La G. And yet your English rapier is a mar- 
vellous sudden dissolver of attachments. 'TwiU 
sever the closest connexions. *Twill even whip you, 
for ever, ^end head from his intimate acquaintance, 
neck and shoulders, before they have time to take 
leave : — ^Not that I object ; — yet men do not always 
deep. The fat centinel, as we pass*d the out-post, 
might have waked with his own snoring ; and 

Rib, Peace ! Remember your duty to me ^ to your 
country 5 
Yet out, alas ! I mock myself to name it. 
Did not these rugged battlements of Calais -, 
This tomb, yet safeguard of its citizens. 
Which shuts the sword out, and locks hunger in : 
(Where many a wretch, pale, gaunt, and famine- 
shrunk. 
Smiles ghastly at the slaughterer's threat, and dies :) 
Did not these walls — like Vulcan's swarthy arms. 
Clasping sweet beauty's queen— encircle now. 
Within their cold and ponderous embrace. 
The fair, yet, ah ! I fear, the fickle Julia, 
My duggish zeal would lack the spur to rouse it. 

La O. And of all the spurs in the race of mor- 
tality, iove is the only true tickler to quicken a 
man's motions. But to reconcile a mistress by vic- 
tualling a town ! — Well ; dark and puzzling is the 
rctad to woman's affection -, but this is the first time 
I«ver beard of- sliding into her heart through her 
palate 5 or choldng her anger, by stopping her 
moiitii with a meal. An this pantry fiishion of 
wooing ^ould last, woe to the ill-^EivourM I Beauty 
will raise the price of provisions, and poor ugliness 
BMtkht sttrvol irat of the oduntrv. 
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jRt6. Thi^ enterprize ndSly yet regain iier. 
Once she was kind; until her &ther*s policy, 
Nourish'd in courts^ stepp'd in, and check*d her love. 
Yet 'twas not love; for true love knows no check: 
There is no skill in cupid's archery. 
When duty heals a love-wound. 

La G. But, dear my lord I think on the great 
danger, and little reputation 

Rib. No more! mark me. La Gloire! As your 
officer^ 1 may command you onward : but in respect 
to your early attachment, your faithful service, ere 
you foUow'd me to the army, if your mind misgive 
you in this undertaking, you have my leave to re- 
treat. 

La G. [j^mazed.'] My lord I 

Rib. I say, you are free to return. 

La G. Look'e, my lord ! I am son to brave old 
Eustache de St. Pierre -, as tough a citizen as any in 
all Calais : I was carried into your lordship's father's 
family (your lordship being then but just born) at 
six days old; a mere whelp, as a body may say. 
According to puppy-reckoning, my lord, I was with 
you three days before I could see ! I have follow'd 
you through life, frisking and trotting after your 
lordship ever since : and if you think me now mon- 
grel enough to turn tail, and leave my master in a 
scrape, why 'twere kinder e'eii to hang me up at the 
next tree, than cut me through the heart with your 
suspicions. 

Rib. No, La Gloire, — ^I — 

La G. No, my lord! 'tis fear for you makes 
me bold to speak. To see you running your head • 
through stone walls for a woman — and a woman 
who, though she be an angel, has (saving your pre- 
sence) play'd you but a scurvy sort of a jade's trick ; 
and • 

Rib. 'Sdeath, villain ! how dare your sland^vQa 
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tongue to— but 'tis plain— 'tis for thy own wretched 
sake thou art thus anxious*— drivelling coward ! 

La G, Coward! — Cow Diable I — a French 
soldier^ who has the honour to carry arms under his 
Christian Majesty^ Philip the Sixths King of France, 
called coward! — Sacre bleu! Have I already served 
in three campaigns, and been thump'd and bobb'd 
about by the English, to be called coward at last!— 
O that any but my commander had said it ! 

Rib. Well, weU^ La Gloire^ I may have been 
hasty: 1 

La G. Oh! my lord! — it — 'tis no matter. But, 
haply, you'd like to be convinced of the courage of 
your company; and if such a thing as raising the 
enemy*s camp can clear a man's character^ I can do 
it as soon as — [^Ramng his voice!] 

Rib, 'Sdeath ! blockhead, we shall be discovered. 

Za G. Coward!— 'Sblood!— I'll run into the 
English entrenchments! — I'll go back and tweak 
the fat centinel by the nose !— I'll— [5«t7{ louder.'] 

Rib. Peace ! I command you. La Gloire ! I com- 
mand you as your officer. 

La G. I know my duty to my officer, my lord! 

ISulkUy. 

Rib. Then move not : — ^here, sir, on this spot. 

[Pointing forward. 

La G. [Going to the spot.] Coward! 

Rib. Speak not, for your life ! 

La G, Cow— — Umph. 

Rib. Obey! 

[La GiiOiRB stands motionless and silent,-'^ 
A low whistle. 
Ha ! the signal ! the morning breaks : — ^they arrive 
in the very nick. Now then. La Gloire for the en- 
terprize. — ^Why, does not the blockhead stir? — ^Well, 
wdl, my good fellow ! I have been harsh : but — not 
yet?— Pshaw ! this military enfbrcement has acted 
like a spdl upon him.— How to dissolve it?— [il low 
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.}^ Agiin ! Oome, ecHDs^ Ia Gknie t I— ^dnfi 
dolt!— i luive it:---Maroli ! 

[La Gloibb .^Me« to lAe 2^^ and marches 
out after Ribaumont. • 



SCENB II. 



The PiiACB, m the Town of Cakus. 



Enter an Officer^ Sbbjsant^ and Soi^dibbs. 
[Citizens enter ieveraUy during the SceneJ] 

€kjgi. JBr»Tely> good fellows! — Courage! — Why, 
still there's life in't. Serjeant! 

Seaj, Your hoiumr ! 

Ofi, How do the men bear up ? Have they stout 
hearts atiil? 

. Serj, I koow not, sir, for their hearts j but I'll 
warrant 'em stout stomachs. Hunger is so powerful 
in *em, that I fear me liiej'll nnmch tiiieir «say 
th rough the stone wa]ls of the city. 

Offl, This femine pinches. Poor rogues ! Cfater 
them with hopes, ^ooA Serjeant. 

Serj. Hope, your honour, is but a meagre mess 
for a iregtmeut. Hope has almost shrunk 'em out of 
tJ>eir donblets. Hope has made their legs so wearfr 
of the lease thev had taken of their hose, that oM 
tneir calves have slunk away from tibe premises. 
There isxiH a stocking in the whole compaiiy -that 
oaa boas^ of a takmbk tenant. The ipriiistes join 
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in the public complainings thev drummers grow 
noisy ; our poor corporaL £u bo body left ) and the 
trumpeter is blown up with wind. 

Ofi. Do they grow mutinous^ Look to them— * 
check their mttttering. 

Serj. Troth, air^ I do my best:— when the^ \ 
grumble for meat, I make them eat their own ^ 
words ; . and give 'em some solid counsel well sea^ 
son'd with the pepper of correction. 

OffL WeH^ wdi! look to *em; keep a strict 
watch ; and march the guards to their several posts* 

lExii. OFFfCBB. 

Serj. Now nsist I adminisler consolation, and 
give the rogues their daSly meal of enooungemeni. 
— ^Hem ! — Countrymen, fellow-soldiers, and Fnench- 
men ! — be of good cheer, for famine is come upon 
you, and you are all in danger of starving. Is there 
any ^og dearer to a Frenchman than his honour ? 
Isn*t honour the greater, the greater the danger ? and 
has any body ever had the honour of being in greater 
danger than you?«-Rejoice, then, lor your peril ia 
extreme ! Be merry, for you have a glomus dismal 
prospect before yoa^ and as pleasing a state of 
desperation as the noble heart of a soldier could 
wish ! Come ! one cheer for the glory of France 
-»St. Dennia, and ovr Gbrafad Monarque, King Philip 
the Sixth ! [Soldiers huzza very feebly. 

Serj, Oons ! it sounds as hollow as a churchyard. 
The voice comes through their wizen mouths like 
wind from the crack of an old wainscot. Away, 
rogues, to your posts ^. Bristie up your courage, 
and wait the event of time ! Remember ye are 
Frenchmen, and bid defiance to famine ! Oiir mis^ 
tresses are locked up with us in the town 5 we have 
frogs in the wells, and snuff at the merchants. An 
Englishman, now, would hang himself upon this» 
which is enough to make a gay Frenchman happy« 
Allans camarades! 
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SONG.— SsuxiLiiT. 

Mtf comrades so famish* d and queer ^ 

Hear the drums, how they joUibf heat ! 
They Jill our French hearts with good cheer, 
jiUhough we haoe nothing to eat. 

Rubaduh. 
AIL Nothing to eat: rub a dub. 

Rub a dub^-^we have notlung to eai 

Then hark to the merry-toned fife ' 

To hear U *twiU make a man younger: 
I tell you, my lads, this is life 
For any one dying with hunger. 

Toot a too. 
AIL Dying with hunger : toot a too. 

Toot a too — we are dying with hunger . 

The foe to inspire you to beat. 

Only Ust to the trumpet so shrill ! 
Till the enemy's kilfd we can't eat : 
Do thejolh~^ou may eat all you kill. 

Ran ta tan, 
. All. We'll eat aU we kill : ran ta tan. 
Ran ta tan — we may eat aU we kUL 

lExeunt Soldiebs 

Citizens come forward, 

\st Cif, Bon jour^ monsieur GrenouUe! 

^nd Cit. Aha! mon Toisin! Here*s a gooclly 
morning. The sun shines till our blood dances to it 
like a frisky wench to a tabor. 

15/ Cit. Yes, truly; but *tis a dance without re- 
freshments. We are in a miserable plight neighhour. 

^nd Cit. Ma foi ! miseiuble indeed ! mais le 
solcil 
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\st CiL How fare your wife and family^ neigh* 
bour Grenouille? 

9Md Ctt Ah ! my pauvre wife and famille *, litel 
to eat* now, nion voisin — nothing bye and bye: 
Ittcky for me 'tis fine weather. Great many mouths 
in my house $ very litel to put into 'em. But I am 
French; the sun shines; I am gay. — ^There is my- 
self, my poor dear wife, half a loaf, seven children, 
three sprats, a tom cat, and a pipkin of milk. I am 
hungry j mais il fait beau temps j I dance — ^my fa- 
mille starves — I sing — ^toujours gai — the sun shines 
— tallalla! tallalla! 

3d Cit, Tut, we wo*not bear it. 'Tis our Go- 
vernor is in fault; this way we are certain to 
perish. 

4th Cii. Peste! we'll not endure it i^hut up^ 
near eleven months, within the walls, 

Slad CiL In fine weather — no promenade ! 

3rf Cit No provisions.'— We'll to the Governor, 
force the keys, and surrender the town. Allons! 
come along, neighbours, to the Governor ! 

AU. Aye, aye — ^to the Governor. Away! 

[^Going in a posse» 

Enter 'EvBTACUE de St. Pibbbe, carrying a small 

wallet, 

Eust. Why, how now, ho !— nothing but noise 
and babble ! 
Whither away so fast } Stand, rogues, and speak ! 

Sd at. Whither away ? Marry ! we would away 
firom fiunine: we are for the Governor's^, to force 
Ihe keys of the town. 

Eust. There roar*d the wrathful mouse I 
Ton squeaking braggart. 

Whom hunger has made vent'rous, who would thrust 
Your starveling nose out to the cat's fell gripe. 
That watches round the cranny you lie snug in. 
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Nibble yoia* scraps ; be tibaiikful^ and keq> quiet. 
Thou rail on hunger ! why 'twas hunger bore thee ; 
'Twos hunger rear'd thee ; fixing, in thy cradle^ 
Her meagre stamp upon thy weazel visage ; 
And, from a child, that half starved f&ce of thine 
Has given full meals the lie. When thou dost eat^ 
Thou dost digest consumption : thou'rt of those kine 
Thou would' St e*en swallow up thy brethren, here. 
And still look lean. What ! fellow citizens. 
Trust you this thing ? Can skin and bones mislead 

you? 
If we must suffer, SUfier patiently. 
Did I e*er grumble, mongrels ? What am I ? 

3d Cii, You ! why, Bustache de St. Pierre you 
are ; one of the sourest old crabs of all the citizens 
of Calais 5 imd, if reviling your neighbours be a sign 
of ill will to one's country, and ill will to one's 
country a sign of good will to strangers, why a man 
might go near to think you are friend to the 
English. 

East, I honour them. 
They are our enemy — a gallant enemy 5 
A biting, but a blunt, straight-forward foe : 
Who, when we weave our subtle webs of state. 
And spin £ne stratagems to entangle them. 
Come to our doors, and pull the work to pieces 5 
Dispute it fist to fist, and score their arguments 
Upon our politic pates. Remember Cresy ! — 
We've reason to remember it — they thump'd us. 
And soundly, there : — 'tis but some few months 

bock 3 — 
There, in tiie bowds of our land — at Cresy — 
They so bechopp'd us with their English logic. 
That our Frendi heads adied sorely for it : — ^thence. 
Marching through Picardy, to Calais here. 
They have engi^ed us -, fix'd the dull tourniquet 
Of war upon our town 3 constraining, thus. 
The fife blood of our commerce, with fedr France, 



r 
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Of whom we are a limb ; and all this openly :— 
And^ therefore, as an open foe, who think 
And strike in the same breath, I do esteem 
Their valour, and their plainness. 
I view them with a most respectful hatred. 
Much may be learnt from these same Englishmen. 

4th Cit, Aye, prithee, what ? Hunger and hard 
blows seem adl we are likely to get from them. 

Bust, Coiuragej which you may have — 'twas 
never tried, tho' 3 
Patience, to bear the buffets of the times. 
Ye cannot wait till fortune tums^ her wheel : 
You*ll to the Governor's, and get the keys I 
And what would your wise worships do with 'em ? 
Eat them, mayhap, for ye have ostrich stomachs ; 
Ye dare not use them^otherwise.— Home I home i 
And pray for better luck. 

[The Citizens exeunt teverally, An Old Man, 
alone, renwins in the back of the scene . 
Fie, I am fiednt 

With railing on those cormorants. Three days. 
And not break bread — 'tis somewhat. There's not 

one 
Among these trencher-scraping knaves, that yet 
Has kept a twenty hour's lent 3 — I know it : 
Yet how they crave ! I*ve here, by strong entreaty. 
And a round sum, (entreaty's weak without it,) 
£'en just enough to make dame nature wrestle 
Another round with famine. Out, provision ! 

ITaket off his wallet. 

Old Man. [Coming forward,'] O heaven ! 

Eust. Who bid thee bless the meat?--»How now^ 
old grey-beard ! 
What cause hast tho u 



Old M. I have a daughte r 
Etist. Hungry, I warrant. 
Old M. Dymg ! 
The blessing of my age : — I could bear all j— 

b2 - 



But for my diild 3«— fny dear, dear childt<— 4o lose 

her! 
To lose her thus ! — ^to see disease so wear her !— 
And when a little nourishment— —^e*s starving! 
Eust Go^in; — no tears 5 — ^I hate them. 
'GM M, She has had no nourishment these four 
days. 

Emt IJffected.'] Death! and ^well? 

'Okt M, I care mot for myself; — ^I should, soon, go. 
In nature's course ; — but my poor darling difld ! 
Who fifteen years has been my prop — to see her 
Thus wnested from me ! then, to hear her bless me ; 

And see her wasting 

£mst. Peace ! ,peaoe ! 
I tove rnotate, old man, since — ^P«ha! the wind 
Afibcts mine eyes — ibut yet I — *Sdeath ! what ails 

me> 
Itfaavc.tiOTappetite. — Here, take this trash, and 

\ThK\QiLD MiJifN takes ^e wallet, falls upon his 
knees, and attempts to speak. 
Prithee &wiiy,<old%aul; — »nay, nay,>no -thanks' 3 — 
<Get 'home, andido not talk — 1 cannot. — [Exit Oi«d 

Man.] — Out on't ! 
I do bdlse vay 'manhood ; and tf -misery. 
With gentle iuuid, touches my bosom's key, 
I bellow stoaight, iad>if my tough old lungs 
Were made of ozgan-pipes. [Huzza without. 

Hey ! how sits :die wind now ? 

JSn^er 'Citizens, crying " Huzza!" and " Succour P* 
La Gloirib in the amidst of them, loaded with casks 
'vf'prm>isi(m, fire. 

La G. Here, neighbours ! -here, here I am ! dropi 
in among you like'a4um[p of mamia. Here hare I, 
following my master, the noMe Count. Ribaumont, 
brought wherewithal to check the grumbling in your 
gizz^ds. «Hei€s ootieat, -nei^bonrs, meatV^ne, 
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jmar^ vcdmeat I««-to jtiva the iide of tours fioM your 
eye8, and soake your mouths water. 

JiiL HtizEa! 

2nd at. Ah I men Dieu! que je suis gai !'«--4Deat 
and ^suja too! — tal bl lall la ! 

La 6« Sileace ! or I'll stop your windwipe with 
a XDUtton cutlet. 

^U. Huzza ] 

Eust. Peace^ ho ! I say ; can ye be men, and roar 
thus? 
Blush at this clamour ! it proclaims you cowards. 
And tells what yoiu: despair has been. Peace, hen 

hearts! 
Slink home, and eat. 

La G. Ods my life ! cry you mercy, father 3 I 
saw you not 5 — my honest, hungry neighbours, here, 
so pressed about me. Marry, I think they are ready 
to eat me. Stand aside, friends, and patience, till 
my father has said grace over me. Father, your 
blessing. - [^JS^neels, 

Eust, Boy, thou hast acted bravely, and thou 
follow'st 
A noble gentleman. AVhat succour brings he? 

Xa G. A snack ! a bare snack, father 5 no more. 
We scudded round the point of land, under the 
<»ast, unperceived by the enemy's fleet, and freight- 
ed with a good three days* provender 3 but the sea, 
that seems ruled by the English — marry, 1 think 
they'll always be masters of it, for my part — stuck 
the point of a rock through the bottom of our vessel, 
almost fill'd it with water, and, after tugging hard 
for our lives, we found the provision so spoil'd, and 
pickled, that our larder is reduced to a luncheon. 
£Tery man may have a meal, and there's an end j-— 
to-morrow comes fomine again. 

2nd at N*iii\porte j we are hsfipy to day ; c'est 
9/BfiesL pour un l>|iiii9ois. 

JUi G yttide^ to j^Mtacftc.] Bat, fether^ 
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Mum! If^ after the distribotioii^ an odd sly barrel of 
mine — yon take me — ramm'd down with good 
powdered beef, that will stand the working of half a 
dozen pair of jaws for a month, should be fbmid in 
an odd comer of my fether's house, why — ^hmn ! 

Bust. Base cur ! insult me ! — ^But I pardon thee; 
Thou dost mean kindly. Know thy fether better. 
Tho* these be sorry knaves, I scorn to wrong them. 
1 love my country, boy. Ungraced by fortune^ 
I dare aspire to the proud name of patriot. 
If any b«ir that title to misuse it, — 
Decking their devilships in angel seeming. 
To glut their own particular appetites; — 
If any, 'midst a people*s misery. 
Feed ^t, by filching from the public good. 
Which they profess is nearest to their hearts ', 
The curses of their country ; or, what's sharper. 
The curse of guilty conscience follow them ! 
The suffering's general 5 general be the benefit. 
We'll share alike. You'll find me, boy, at home. 

La G, There he goes ! full of sour goodness, like 
a fine lemon. He's as trusty a crusty citizen, and 
as good-natured an ill-tcmper'd old fellow, as any in 
France : and, though I say it, that shou'dn-t say it 
— I am his son. But, now, neighbours, for provi- 
sion. 

3d Cit, Aye, marry ! we would fein fell to. 

La, G, I doubt it not, good hungry neighbours : 
you'll all remember me for this succour^ I warrant. 

j4U. Toujours; always. 

La. G. See now what it is to bind one's country 
to one, by doing it a service. Good souls, they are 
running over with gratitude — IfValks about, the citi- 
zens following.'} — ^I could cluck 'em all round the 
town after my tail, like an old hen with a brood of 
chickens. Now will I be carried in triiunph to my 
^fathers : and ye may e*en set about it now— [Ttoo 
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stout Citizens lake Le Gloire on their shoulders!]* — 
now^ while the provisions are sharing at the Gover- 
nor's house. [Citizens let hmfaU. 

AIL Sharing provisions ! Allons ! vite !-*-aivay ! 
away ! [Exeunt Citizens h4$stily, 

LoL. 0, Oh diable ! this is popularity. Adieu^ my 
grateful neighbours ! Thus does many a fbol-Wdy 
booby, like me, run his head into danger -, and a few 
empty huzzas, which leave him, at the next tumin^ 
of a oorner, are all he gets for his pains. Now^ 
while all the town is gone to dinner, will I go td 
woo. My poor Madelon must be woefully fallen 
SBwaj, since I quitted Calais. Heigho ! I've lost, I 
warrant me, a good half of my mistress, since ym 
parted. I have secured for her the daintiest bits of 
our whole cargo, as marks of my affection. A butcher 
cou* dn*t shew her more tendeniiess than I shall. If 
lovB wttse now wdghM out by the pound, bating jny 
master, the Count Ribaumont, who is in love with 
liady Julia, not all the men in the city could balan^ 
the scales with me. lEvit. 



SCENE ui. 



A EktH if\th€ House of J-OBS be Viennr^ 

Enter Julia, and O'Carbol. 

Jtdia. Now, O'Carrol } what is the time of day } 
(^Car, Fait, Lady Julia, we might have call'd it 
a ^ttle pa6t breakfast time formerly 3 but since the 
fe^on (^ eadnc has been worn out in Calais, a man 
nn^ be content to say it bears hard vipon ten. Och ! 
if clocks were jacks now, time would stand stiii ; 
and tlie year wouki go down for Hie want of wiodinj^ 
«p «¥ery now a»d then* 
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JuUa, Saw you my father this morning ? 

{yCar, You may say that. 

Julia. How looked he, OCarrol > 

O'Cotr. By my soul ! Lady Julia, that old father 
of yours, and master of mine, is a gidlant gentleman. 
And gallantly he bears himself. For certain, and so 
he ought ; being a Knight of Burgundy, and Go- 
vernor of Calais : but if I was Governor just now, 
to be sure I should not like to take a small trip 
from Calais, one morning, just to see what sort of a 
ELnight I was in Burgundy, 

Julia, Who has he in his company ? 

0*Car, Why, madam, why — now dare not I tell 
who, for fear of offending her. — Company } Why^ 
to be sure I have been in his company : — for want of 
finer acquaintance^ madam, he was e*en forced to 
put up, half an hour^ with an humble friend. 

Julia, Poor fool ! thy words are shrewder than 
thy meaning. 
How many crowd the uarrow space of life 
With those gay, gaudy flowers of society. 
Those annuaJs, call'd acquaintance ; which do £uile 
And die away, ere we can say they blossom } 
Mocking the idle cultivator's care. 
From year to year 5 while one poor slip of friend* 

' ship. 
Hardy, tho' modest, stands the wintej^'s frost. 
And cheers its owner's eye with evergreen ! 

0*Car, Troth, lady, one honest potatoe in a garden 
is worth an hundred beds of your good-for-nothing 
tulips. Oh ! 'tis meat and drink to me to see a 
friend ! and, truly 'tis lucky, in this time of feumne, 
to have one in the house to look at, to keep me from 
starving. Little did I tlnnk, eight years ago, when 
I came over among fifty thousand brave boys- 
English, Irish, and else, — ^to fight under KingEd- 
ward, who now lies before Calais here, that I should 
find such a warm soul towards me in a Frenchman's 
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body 5— especially when the busmess that biocight 
me, was to help to give his countrymen a beating. 

Julia. Thy gratitude, O'Carrol, has well repaid 
the pains my &ther took in preserving thee. 

0*Car, Gratitude! &it, madam, begging your 
pardon, *tis no such thing ; *tis nothing but shewing 
the sense I have of my obligation. There was I, in 
the year 1339, in the English camp^^n the fi^ds of 
Vianfbsse, near Capelle — which never came to an 
action; excepting a trifling bit of a skirmish, in 
which my good cruel friends left me for dead out of 
our lines; when a kind enemy — ^your fiither-"(8 
blessing on his friendly heart for it !} piek*d me up, 
and set the breath agoing again, that vras almost 
thump'd out of my body. He saved my life; it is 
but a poor commodity;— -but, as long as it lasts, by 
my soul ! he and his Sunily shall have the wear and 
tear of it. 

JuUa. Thou hast been a trusty follower, 0*Carrol| 
nay, more a friend than follower; thou art en* 
twined in aU the interests of our house, and art as 
attach*d to me as to my father. 

0*Car. Aye, troth. Lady Julia, and a good deal 
more ; more shame to me for it ; because 1 am in- 
debted for all to the Governor. I don't know how 
it may be with wiser nations, but if regard is to go 
to a whole family, there's something about the fo« 
male part of it, that an Irishman can*t help giving 
the preference to, for the soul of him. 

Julia, But, teU me, who is with my falher? 

O'Car, Indeed that I will not — for a reason* 

Julia, And v^hat may the reason be? 

O'Car. Because, long before he arrived, you bid 
me never mention his name. It may be, perhaps, 
the noble gentleman who has just succour*d the 
town. — ^Well, if I must not say who is with my 
master, I may say who my master is with, — It 19 
the Count Ribaumout. 
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Julia. Why should I tremble at that mom } HHiy 
should my tongue be now eonBtraiaed to 8p«ak liter 
language of my heart? Ofathier! htiaarl 

O'Car. Och— ho! 

Julia, Why dost thou sigh, 0*Carrol? 

O'Car, Truly^ madam^ I was thinking of a piece 
of a rich old unde I had in Ireland ^ who sent me 
te> the French wars, to tear me away fh>m a dear 
little creature I loved better than my eyes. 

Jwlia. And wast thou ever in love, O'Carrol ? 

(yCar, That I was> fiiith, up to my chin. I ttever 
tiiink upon it but it remembers me of the scmg that 
was wont to be play*d l^ honest Clamoraa, poor 
fellow, our minfltrel in the north. 

Julia^ I prithee sing it to me^ good 0*Carrol| 
For there is something in these artless ditties^ 
impressive of a simple soul in love. 
That fills the mind with pleasing melancholy. 



SONG.— O'Cabbol. 

Oh / the moment was sad when my love and I parUd ; 

Savourna deligh shighan oghl* 
As I kissed off her tears, I was nigh broken hearted ; 

Savourna deligh shighan ogh ! 
Wan was her cheek, which hung on my shoulder^ 
Damp was her hand, no marble toas colder g 
Ifelt that I never again should behold her. 

Savourna deligh shighan ogh ! 

Long I fought for my country, far, far from my true 
love; 

Savourna deligh shighan ogh ' 
All my pay and my booty 1 hoarded for you, love; 

Savourna deligh shighan ogh ! 

* The Author had tliis bui-dea from an Irish Ment^— 4bot 
he cani^ot vouch for its orthography. 
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Pe(icew€iajjro€lmm'djt*-'€$€apecLfrom the slaughter. 
Landed at home — my stneet girl I sought her ; 
But sorreWf (Uasi to the cold grave had brought her* 
< Savonrna deligh shighan ogh ! 

Enter John de Vienne^ and Ribaumont. 

• 

De F. Nay, nay, my lord ! you're welcome. 
Yet, were I private here, some prudent qualms^ 
Which you well wot, I trow, my noble lord ! 
Miglit cause me flatly sound that full toned welcome^ 
\VlHch breathes tiie mellow note of hospitality. 
Yet, being Governor of Calfus here, ~ — — 
But take me with you. Count, — I can discern 
Your noble virtues -, aye, and love them too ; 
Did not a fiitber's care — but let that pass.^— 
Julia, my girl — the Count of Ribaumont :-— 
Thank, the brave champion of our city. 

Julia. Sir ! 
Tho* one poor simple drop of gratitude^ 
Amid the boisterous tide of general thanks^ 
Can little swell the glory of your enierprisej 
Accept it fireely. — ^You are welcome, sir. 

Aibau. Cold does it seem to me. — *Sdeath ! this 
is ice ! 
Freiezing indifference : — dowii» down, my heart! 

[/isides 
I pray you, lady, do not strain your courte»y. 
If I have reap*d a single grain of favour. 
From your fair self, and noble father here, 
I have obtain*d the harvest of my hope. 

De V. Hey, dey ! here's bow, and jut, and cringe^ 
ahd scrape !-— 
Count ! I have served in battle ^ witness for me 
Some curious scars, the soldier's coxcombry^ 
In which he struts, fantastically carved 
Upon the tough old doublet nature gave him. 
Let us, then, speak like brothers of the field $ 
Roundly and blunt. Have I your leave, my lord \ 

c 
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Mfou, As freely, sir, as you have ask'd it. 

De V. Thus, then : 
I have a daughter, look you 5 here she stands 5 
Right fair and virtuous 5 — ICount attempts to speak J 

nay. Count, spare your speech 5 
I know Tve your assent to the position : 
I have a king too -, and from whom 'tis signified 
My daughter must be match*d with (speedily) 
A certain lord about the royal person. — 
Now, tho* there may be some, whose gaUant bearing 
(And glean from this. Count, what it is I aim at^) 
I might be proud to be allied tO) yet 
Being a veteran French soldier, staStd 
With right enthusiastic loyalty. 
My house, myself, my child — ^Heaven knows I love 

her! 
Should perish, piece-meal, ere I could infringe 
The faintest line or trace of the proceeding. 
The king, our master, honours me in marking. 

Ribau, I do conceive you, sir. 

De V, Why, then, conceiving. 
Once more, right welcome. Count. I lodge yofu 

here. 
As my good friend — and Julia's friend— -the friend 
To aU our city. — ^Tut, Count, love is boys* playj 
A soldier has not time for*t. — 
Come, Count.— Within there, hoa ! we need re- 
freshment. 
Which you have frimish'd. — Love! pish! love's a 

gew-gaw. 
Nay, come. Count, come. {Exii, 

Julia, Sir, will it please you follow } 

Ribau. I frdn would spedk one word, and — ^'sdeath ! 
I cannot. — 
Pardon me, madam ; I attend. — Oh, Julia ! 

lExU, leading out Jitlia. 

0*Car, Och ho! poor dear creatures, my heart 
bleeds for *em. To be sure the ould gentleman means 



J 
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all .for the best^ and what he talks must be right : 
but if love is a gew-gaw^ as he says^ by my soul ! 
*tis the prettiest play-thing for cluldreii^ ^om sixteen 
to Eve-and-twenty^ that ever was invented. [£jt/. 



8CBNE IV. 

ThR English Camp, 

Enter Kino^ Sir Walter Manny, Harcourt^ 
Arundel, Warwick, and Attendants. 

King, Eie, lords ! it slurs our name j — the town is 
. 8uccoiur*d. 
*Twa8 dull neglect to let them pass : a blot 
Upon our English camp ; where vigilance 
Should be the watch-word. Which way got they in > 
Sir. W, M. By sea, as we do learn, my gracious 

liege. 
King, Where was our fleet then ? does it ride the 
ocean 
In idle mockery ? It should float to awe 
These Frenchmen here. How are they stored, my 
lord? 
Host. Barely, as it should seem. Their crazy 
vessel. 
Driven among the rocks, that skirt the shore. 
Let in the waves so fieist upon the cargo. 
The better half is either sunk or spoilt. 
They scarce can hold another day, my li^e* 

King, Thanks to the sea for*t — not our AdmiraL 
They brave it, stubborn, to the very last : — 
But they shall smart for't shortly; smart severely. 
Meantime, prepare we for our Queen $ who comes 
From England, deck'd in conquest. Say, Lord 

Harcourt, 
Are all prepared to welcome her arrival ? 
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Hot. All, my dread liege. Tbe beach is thickly 
rined 
With English soldiery^ in ardent watch^ 
Fixing their eyes upon the bark^ which bears 
Our royal mistress. It was hoped^ ere this^ 
'T liad reach'd the harbour. — [^Gr and flourish. 

Hark ! the queen has landed. 

Khig. Do you then, good, my lord ! escort her 
hither. "{^Exit Harcourt. 

Sir Walter Manny ! 

Sir IV. M. Aye, my gracious sovereign. 

King, Guard well this packet. When the Go- 
vernor 
Of this same peevish town shall call a parley. 
Break you it up, and from it speak our pleasure. 
Here are t*he terms — the only terms — on which 
We do allow him to capitulate. 

Enter Queen Puilippa, attended. 

King, Oh, welcome ! welcome ! We shall give 
you here 
Rude martial fare, and soldier*8 entertainment. 

Queen, Royal Sir ! 
Well met, and happily. I learn your labours 
]>raw to a glorious end. — When you return. 
Besides the loyal subjects who wou'd greet yon. 
The Scottish king, my lord, waits yoiur arrival 5 
Who, somewhat partial to his ndghbour*s land. 
Did come an uninvited guest among us. 
I doubt he'll think us over-hospitable ; 
For, dreading his too quick departure from us, 
I have made bold to gucu'd him in the Tower : 
And hidier have I sail'd, my noble liege ! 
To giad you with the tidings. 

mjng My swed; warrior ! 
We w^ dispatch our work here, then for England. 
Calais will soon foe ours ; — of that hereafter. 
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Think we, to-day, on nought but revdry. 
You, madam, shall diffuse your influence 
Throughout our camp ! — Strike, there, our martial 

music ! 
For want of better, good Fhilippa, take 
A soldier's noisy concert. Strike ! I say. 



GRAND CHORUS. 



fVar has stiU its melody p 



When blows come thick, and arrows fiy. 

When the soldier marches o*er 

The crimson field, knee^deep in gore. 

By carnage, and grim death, surrounded. 

And groans of dying men confounded ; — 

If the warlike drum he hear. 

And the shrill trumpet strike his ear. 

Roused by the spirit-stirring tones. 

Music's influence he owns ; 

His lusty heart beats quick and high ; 

War has still its melody. 

But, when the hard fought day is done. 

And the battle* s fairly won ; 

Oh ! then he trolls the jolly note. 

In triumph, thro* las rusty throat; 

And all the story of the strife 

He carrots to the merry fife. 

His comrades join, their feats to tell; 

The chorus then begins to swell; 

Loud martial music rends the sky : — 

This is the spldier's melody. [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



JICSNS I. 



Madelon*8 Apartment 

La Gloisb and Madelon discovered. Madelon 
seated at a Table covered with Eatables, Wine, 8fd, 
La Gloire standing near the Table, 

La G, Blessings on her hearty how cleverly she 
feeds! the meat goes as naturally into her little 
mouth as if it had heen used to tl\8 road all the time 
of the famine : though^ heaven knows^ *tls a {lath 
that has lately been little frequented. 

Mad, A votre sant^^ mon ami 3 — your health. 
La Gloire. IDrinks, 

La G, Nay^ Til answer the^ in that» tho* 
bumpers were Englishmen, and went against my 
French stomach. — \^Tak€s wine,'] — -Jleaven bless thee, 
my poor Madelon! May a woman njever tumble 
into the mire of distress 3 and if she is in^ ill beM 
him that won't help her clean out again. \_Drinks. 

Mad. There 3 enough. [^Comes froin t^ table. 

La G. So : one kiss for a bonne bouche.—- 
[Kisses her."] — ^Dost love me the better for this fe^t, 
now^ Madelon ? 

Mad. 'So, trvly, not a jot. I love you e*en as 
well before dinner as after.' 
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Xm G. What a jewel is regular affection ! — to 
love equally through the week^ maigre days and all *. 
I cannot but own a full meal makes an improvement 
in the warmth of my feelings. I can eat and drink 
myself into a glow of tenderness that fasting can 
never come up to. And what hast thou done in my 
absence^ Madelon ? 

Mad, Little, La Gloire, but grieve with the 
rest. I have thought on you ; gone to confession in 
the morning ; seem'd happy in the day to cheer my 
poor fAd father: — but my heart was bursting. La 
Gloire : and at night, by myself, I looked at this 
little cross you gave me, and cried. 

La G, [Smothering his tearsJ] Madelon^ I, — I — I 
want another draught of Burgundy. [Drinks, 

Mad, Once, indeed, — I thought it was hard, — 
Father Antony enjoin*d me penance for thinking so 
mudi «boujt you. 

La G. An old! What, by putting peas in your 

shoes, as uswU ? 

Mad. Yes ; but, as it happened, I escaped. 

La, G, Aye, marry! how? 

Mad, Why, as the famine press*d, the holy fathers 
had boU'd all our punishments in puddings for the 
convent 5 and there wasn't a penitential pea left in 
the town. 

La G, O gluttony ! to deprive the innocent of 
their hard, dry penances, and apply *em, soft, to 
their own offending stomachs I * 1 never could abide 
these pampered friars. They are the pot-bellied 
children of the Pope, nursed at the bosom of old 
mother church 3 and plaguy chubby boys they are. 
One convent of them in a town breeds a famine 
sooner than an English blockade. But what says thy 
fattier within here, Madelon, to our marriage ? 

Mad, Truly he has no objection, but in respect to 
joox being a soldier. 
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La G, Sacre bleu ! object to my carrying arms ! 
my glory ! my pride ! 

Mad. Prithee^ now^ *tis not for that. 

La G, Degrade my profession ! — my— look*c, 
Madelon 3 I love thee with aU my heart — ^with ext 
honest soldier's heart — else I could tell your fisither, 
that a citizen could never get on in the world with- 
out a soldier to do his journey-work : — and your sol- 
dier^ look'e — 'sblood ! it makes me fret like a hot 
day*s march ! — your soldier^ in all nations^ when he 
is rusted down to your quiet citizen^ and so sets up 
at home for himself, is in double respect^ for having 
served such an honourable apprenticeship. 

Mad, Nay, now. La Gloire, my father meant 
not 

La G. ISIarry, I would tell your father this to his 
teeth 5 which, w^ere it not for my captain and me— 
two sohlicrs, mark you me — might not, haply, hare 
been so soon set agoing. 

Mad. Ungenerous ! I could not have spoken such 
cutting words to you. La Gloire —My poor father 
only meant that the wars might separate us. But I 
had a remedy for that too, for all your unkindness. 

La G. Pish! — ^remedy? — ^weU — psha! — whatwcw 
the remedy, Madelon ? 

Mad, Why, I could have followed you to the 
camp. 

La 6. And would*st thou follow me, then ! 

Mad, Aye, surely. La Gloire : I could follow him 
I love all over the world. 

La G. And bear the fotigue of a campaign, Ma- 
delon? 

Mad. Any thing with you. La Gloire. I warrant 
us we should be happy enough. Aye, and I could 
be useful too. I could pack your knapsack ; sing 
canzonets with you, to make us merry on a day's 
xnarch 5 mix in the soldier's dance, upon occasion ; 
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and at sun-set I would dress up our little teat as 
neat as any captaio's in the field : — then at supper^ 
JLa Gloire^ we should be as cheerful ! 

La G. Now could I cut my tongue out for what I 
have said ! — CuflF me j slap my face, Madelon j then 
kiss me^ and forgive me :^ and if ever I bestride my 
great war-horse again^ and let him run away with 
me> and trample over the heart of my best friends^ 
I wish he may kick me ofF^ and break my neck in a 
ditch for my pains. — But — what — ha I ha! — ^what 
should we do with our children^ Madelon ? 

Mad. Ah! mon Dieu ! I had forgot that : — but if 
our endeavours be honest/ La Gloire; Providence 
will take care of them^ I warrant you. 

DUETT. — La Gloibe and Madelon. 

Mad. Could you to battle march away, 

And leave me liere complaining 9 
Tm sure *twould break my heart to stay. 
When you were gone campaigning. 

Ah I non, non, non ! 

Pauvre Madelon 
Could never quit her rover ; 

Ah ! non, non, non ! 

Pauvre Madelon 
Would go voith you all the world over. 

JuA Q, No, no, fmf love ! ah / do not grieve ; 
A soldier true you* II find me : 
J could not have the heart to leave 
My little girl behind tne. 

Ah ! non, non, non ! 

Pauvre Madelon 
Should never quit her rover : 

Ah ! non, non, non ! 

Pauvre Madelon 
Should go with me all the world over. 
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Both. Then let the world jog as it will. 
Let hollow friends forsake us, 
We both shall be as happy still 
As war and love can make us. 
Ah ! non, non, non ! 
Pauvre Madelon 
Shall never quit her rover ; 
Ah ! non, non, non ! 
Pauvre Madelon 

Shall go with -y ^ > all the world over. 

La G, By the mass, ]Madolon, snch a wife as thou 
wilt be, would make a miin, after another campaign, 
— for another I must have, to satisfy the cravings of 
my appetite, — go nigh to forswear the wars. 

Mad. Ah! La Gloire, would it were so! but the 
sound of a trumpet will ever lead thee after it. 

La G, Tut — a trumpet! — thy voice, Madelon, 
will drown it. 

Mad, Ah ! La Gloire. [^Shaking her head. 

La G, Nay, then, I am the veriest poltroon, if I 
think the sound of a trumpet would move me any 
more than — [^A parley is sounded from the walls, y^ 
Eh ! — gad — oh ! — ecod there's a bustle ! a parley 
from the walls ; which may end in a skirmish, or a 
battle— or a — Fll be with you again in the chopping 
off of a head. 

Mad, Nay now. La Gloire, I thought the sound 
of a trumpet 

La G. A trumpet — simpleton ! — ^that was a — gad 
I — ^wasn^t it a « drum? — Adieu, Maddon! — I'll be 
back again ere — [Parley.'] — March! — Charge!— 
Huzza ! [Draws his sword and exit. 

Mad, Well-a-day ! a soldier's wife must have a 
fearful time on*t. Yet do I love La Gloire 3 he is so 
kind, so tender ! — and he has, simply, the best leg 
ill the onny. Heigho! — ^It must fed very odd to 
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» 

sleep in a tent : — a camp must be ever in alarms^ 
and soldiers always ready* for surprise. — Dame Toi- 
nette, who married a corporal, ere I was bom^ told 
me that, for one whole campaign^ her husband went 
to bed in his boots. 

SONG. — Madelon. 

LUtle thinks the townsman s wife. 

While at home she tarries. 
What must he the lass's life. 

Who a soldier marries. 
Now with weary marching spent. 

Dancing now before the tent. 
Lira, lira, lira, lira, lira, la. 

With her jolly soldier. 

In the camp, at night, she lies. 

Wind and weather scorning. 
Only grieved Iter love must rise. 

And quit her in the morning .•— - 
Buty the doubtful skirmish done. 

Blithe she sings at set of sun; 
Lira, lira, lira, lira, lira la. 

With her jolly soldier. 

Should the captain of her dear 

Use his vain endeavour. 
Whispering nonsense in her ear. 

Two fond hearts to sever. 
At his passion she will scoff; 

Laughing, thus, she'll put him off, — 
lira, lira, lira^ lira, lira la^ 

For her jolly soldier, 

[Exit, 
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SCENE II. 



The Town Hall of Calais. 

Citizens^ Soldiers^ and Crier^ discoveredm 

Crier. Silence ! — ^An ye all talk thus, there's 'an 
end to conversation. Your silence, my masters, 
will breed a disturbance. Mass, *tis hard that I, 
who am Crier, should be laugh*d at, and held at 
nought among you. 

Ml. Hear! hear? 

Crier, Listen. — ^The good John de Vienne, our 
governor — a blessing on his old merry heart ! — 
grieving for your distress, has, e'en now, call*d a 
parley on the walls with the English ; and has 
chosen me, in his wisdom, to ring you all into the 
town-hall here; where, an you abide his coming, 
you will hear what he shall seem to si^fy unto 
you. — And, by our lady ! here the governor comes. 
— [Rings.'] — Silence ! 

All. Silence ! 

Crier. Nay, 'tis ever so. An I were to bid a 
dumb man hold his tongue, by my troth, I think a' 
would cry " silence'* till the drum of my ear were 
bursten. Silence ! 

Enter John de' Vienne ; Eustache de St. Pierre 
following. John de Vienne seats himself at the 
head of the Council Table; Eustache sits in the 
front, among the Citizens. 

De V. You partly know why I have here con- 
vened you. 
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I prithee now, — ^I prithee, honest friends ! 

Summon up adl the fortitude within you. 

Which' you are masters of. Now, heaven, forgive 

me! 
I almost wish I had not been a soldier 5-— 
For I hare here a matter to deliver 
Requires a schoolman's preface. 'Tis a task 
Which bears so heavy on my poor old heart. 
Thai 'twill go nigh to crack beneath the burden. 
You know 1 love you, fellow citizens : 
You know I love you well. 

AU, Aye, aye ; we know it. 

De V^ I could be well content, in peace, or peril. 
To *bide with you for ever. 

Bust. No one doubts it. 
I never yet did hear of governor. 
Spite of the rubs, and watchfol toil of offi^. 
Would willingly forego his place. 

De V. Why, how now ! 
Why, how ROW, friend I dost thou come o- er the 

thufr? 
But I shaH find a time — ^it fits not now — 

When L WiM teach thee ^'Sdeath ! old John de 

Vieime, 
A veteran> bluff soldier, bearded thus! 
And sneer*d at by a saucy-*— Mark you me \ — \Rhes. 
Weil>< let it pass:-^the general calamity 
Will sour the best of ua.— *£Si<«;] — ^My hcmest citi- 
zens, 
I once more pray you think that ye are men : 
I pray ybu too, my friends—— 

East, I pKay»90t»>>sir, 
Be somewfaai brief;; you-II tiro else. These same 

dtiiensji 
These honest citizens, would fain e*en*kROW 
The worst a^ onoe; Wheh ifiembers are impatieat 
For a plain tate, t^oratito, (you'll pwdon me^) 
Sboold not, be tooi ku^ winded; 
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De V. Tellow, peace! 
Ere now I've mark*d thee. — ^Thou art he, I take it,— 
'Tis Eustache de St. Pierre, I think they call thee — 
Whom all the town, our very children, point at. 
As the most growling knave in Christendom 3-— 
Yea, thou art he. 

Eust The same. The mongreb, here. 
Cannot abide rough honesty : — I'm hated. 
Smooth talking likes them better :-— You, good sir. 
Are popular among them. 

ML Silence! 

Eust. Buz! 

De r. Thus, then, in brief. Ulnding wc are re* 
duced. 
By famine and &tigue, unto extremity, 
I sounded for a parley from the walls 5— 
E'en now 't has ended : — ^Edward order'd forth 
Sir Walter Manny; and I needs must own, 
A courteous knight, altho* an enemy. — 
i told him our distress. Sir knight, said I—- 
And here it almost makes me blush to think 
An Englishman should see me drop a tear; 
'But, spite of me, it stole upon my cheek 3 — 
To speak the honest truth, sir knight, said I, 
My gallant men are perishing with hunger :— - 
Therefore I will surrender. 

Eust. Surrenderi [The rest look amazed, 

De V. But, <Jonceive me. 
On this condition 3 — ^that I do secure 
The lives and liberties of those brave fellows 
Who, in this galling and disastrous siege. 
Have shared with me in each fatigue and peril. 

AU. Huzza! Long li^ our governor ! HuzEa ! 

De V, I thank you, friends.—- It grieves me to 
repay 
Your honest love with tidings, sure, as heavy 
As lever messenger vms charged withal. 
The King oi England wBteds his heart against ns. 
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He does let loose bis vengeaoce ; and he wills^-— 

If we would save our city from the sword^ 

From wild destruction^ — that I straight do send hitn 

Six of my first and best reputed citizens^ 

Bare-headed, tendering the city keys; 

And, — 'sdeath, I chosdt:! — ^with vile and loathsome 

ropes> 
Girding tiieir necks, in guise of male&ctors. 
To sufier instant execution. 

IThe Citizens appear confouadedj^A pause^ 
Friend*/ 

I do perceive you're troubled -, — 'tis enough 
To pose the stoutest of you. Who among you 
Can smother nature's workings, which do prompt 
Each, to the last, to crtaruggLe for himself I 
Yet, were I not objected to, as governor^ 
There might be found — no matter. — ^Who so bold,. 
That, for the welfiire of a wretched multitude. 
Involved with him, in one great common cause. 
Would volunteer it on the scaffold ? 

Eust. IRises.'] I: ^ 

E'en I ;--the growling knave, whom children point 

at. 
To save those children, and their hapless mothers. 
To snatch the virgin from the ravisher. 
To shield the bent and hoary citizen. 
To push the sword back from his aged throat, . 
(Fresh reeking, haply, in his house's blood,) 

I render up myself for sacrifice. 

Will no one budge } Then let the English in $ 

Let in the enemy, to find us wasted. 

And winking in the socket. Rouse, fbr shame ! 

Rouse, citizens ! Think on your wives, yoUr infants ! 

And let us not be so far shamed in story. 

That we should lack six men within our walls. 

To save them, thus, from slaughter. 

De y. Noble soul ! 
I oould^ for thb, fall down and worship the^* .A 
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Thott warmest my heart. Does no one else appear. 
To back this gaUaat veteran ? 

John d*A. Eustache^ — 
Myself^ and tbese two brothers, my companions^ 
All of your house^ and near of kin to you> 
Have ponder'd on your words : — we sure must die^ 
If we or go, or stay : — but, what weighs most — 
We wou]4 not see our helpless little ones 
Butcher'd before our eyes. We'll go with thee. 

EusL Now, by our good St. Dennis, 
I do feel proud ! My lowly house's glory 
Shall live on record. What are birth and titles ? 
Featliers for children. The plain honest mind. 
That branches forth in charity and virtue. 
Shrinks lordly pomp to nought*, and makes vain 

pedigree 
Blush at his frothy boasting. — We are four j — 
Fellows in death and honour.— Two remidn 
To till our number. 

De V, Pause a while, my friends 5 
We yet have breathing time : — tho* troth but little.— 
I must go forth, -a hostage to the English, 
Till you appear. Break up our sad asseml^ly i — 
And, £dr the rest, agree among yourselves. 
Were the time apt, I could well waste a year 
In praising this your valour. \To Eustaghe* 

Eust. Break we up. If any 
Can wind his sluggish courage to the pitch. 
Meet me, anon, i'th' market-place : and thence 
Will we march forth. Ye have but this, remember j 
Either plunge bravely into death, or wedt 
Till the fiill tide of blood flows in upon you. 
And shame and slaughter overwhelm us. ' Come ; 
My noble partners, come ! 

[Exeunt, 
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. SCENE III. 



An Apartment in the Governor's' Hotae. 



Enter Julia and Ribaumont» 

"Rib, Yet hear me, Julia.- ■ ■ 

Julia, Prithee^ gcxxl, my lord^ 
Press me not thus : my &ther's strict command*— 
I must not say 'tis harsh — ^forbids me listen. 

Rib, Is then the path of duty so precise^ 
That 'twill not for a little deviate \ 
Sweet, let it wind, and bend to recollection. 
Think on our oaths 3 — ^yes, lady^ they are mutual 5— > 
You said you loved )-~I treasured the confession. 
As misers hoard their gold : nay, *twas my all.— 
Think not I chatter, in the idle school 
Of whining coxcombs, where despair and death 
Are words of course : I swell not fancied ills 
With windy eloquence : no, trust me, Julia, 
I speak in honest, simple suffering :— - 
And disappointment, in my life's best hope. 
So feeds upon my life, and wears me inwards 
That I am nearly spirit-broken. 

Julia, Why, why this, my lord? 
You urge me past a maiden's modesty^— - 
What should I say ? — ^In nature's course, my lord. 
The parent sits at helm, in grey authority. 
And pilots the child's action :--^r my fedier. 
You know what humour sways him. 

BXb. Yes, court policy : 

D 2 
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Time-serying zeal : tame^ passive^ blind obedience^ 
To the stem will of power ; which doth differ 
As wide from true^ impulsive loyalty^ 
As puppet-work from nature. . O ! I would 
The time were come — our enemy, the EngHsh^ 
Bid fairest first to shew a bright example — 
When, *twixt the ruler and the ruled^ affection 
Shall be reciprocal : when Majesty 
Shall gather strength from mildness ; and the sub- 
ject 
Shall look with duteous love upon his Sovereign^ 
As the child eyes its father. Now, by Heaven ! 
Old John de Vienne is tum*d a temporizer -, 
Making his daughter the poor topmost round 
Of his vile ladder to preferment. 'Sdeath ! 
And you to suffer this ! O, fie> fie ! Julia. 
'T would shew more noUe in you to lay bare 
Your mind's inconstancy^ thaii thus to keep 
The semblance of a pasaloa > meanly veiling 
Your broken faith with the excuse of duty. 
Out on*t ! 'tis shallow : you ne*er loved. 
Julia, My lordj my ciAp of sorrow was brimfull; 
and you^i — 
I look'd not for it — have thrown in a drop> 
Which ms^es it overflow. No more of that.— • 
You have reviled my &ther 5 me^ too, Ribaumont^ 
Heaven knows I UtUe merit it ! — My lord. 
Upon this theme we must not meet again. 
Farewell : ajobd do not, do not think unkindly 
On her you, once, did caU your Julia^ 
If it will sooth your anguish, Ribaumont^ 
To find a fellowship in grief, why think 
That there ia one, whUe struggUng for her duty« 
Sheds Daa^y a t^ar in pi;ivfAe.<-^H^v*Q be with you ! 

. lExit. 
Ribau, S^y,. stay, and Ust^ tQ me. Gpnftt and 

thus, too ! 
And have I lost thee j and f-^^ <nrei^ Jidia ? 
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Now do I look on life as the worn manner. 

Stretching his eyes o*er seas immeasurable^, 
And all is drear and comfortless. Henceforward^ 
My yeaiB will be one void ; day roll on day. 
In sameness infinite, without a hope 
To chequer the sad prospect. O! if death 
Came yoked with honour to me^ I could, now, 
Embrace it with as warm and willing rapture. 
As mothers daq> their infants. 

Enter La Gloirb. 

Now, La Gloire ! what is the news ? 

La G, Good faith, my lord, the saddest that ever 
tongue told ! 

Ribau, What is't r. 

La G. The town has surrendered. 

Ribau. I guessed as much. 

La G. Upon conditions. 

Ribau. What are they ? 

La G, Very scurvy ones, my lord. — ^To save the 
city from sacking, six citizens must swing for it, in 
Edward's camp. But four have yet been found} 
and they are 

Ribau. Who ? 

La G, Oh, lord ! — ^all of my own &mily. There's 
John d*Aire, J««que and Pierre Wissant ; my three 
good cousins german, my lord : and the fourth, who 
wa» the first that offer'd, is-^-i a - ■ 

Ribau. Who, La Gloire > 

La G. [Wiping his eyes,"] I crave your pardon, my 
lord, for being thus unsoldier-like \ but 'tis— 'tis my 
own father. 

Ribau. Enstacbe! 

La G. He, my lord I He ! old Eustache de St. 
Pierre :-~the bonestest^ kindest soul !-^I cannot 
talk upont.— Qriet plays the hangmaa witii me 5 
and hais almoet dHnk'd bm alifadyv ' 
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Ribau, Why> I am courted to't. — ^Ilie time^ ex- 
ample 
Do woo me to my very wish. — Come hither. 
Two, it should seem, are wanting, to complete 
The little band of those brave men, who die 
To save their fellows. 

La G. Aye, my lord. There is a meeting upon't> 
half an hour hence, in the market-place. 

Ribau. Mark me. La Gloirej and see that you 
obey me. 
E'en to the very letter of my orders. 
They are the last, perhaps, my honest fellow, 
1 e'er shall give tiiee. Seek thy father out j 
And tell him this from me : his gallant bearing 
Doth school his betters -, I have studied o'er 
His noble lesson, and have learnt my duty. 
Say, be will find me in the market-place. 
Disguised in humble seeming ; and I fahx 
Would pass for one allied to him ; and thence — 
Dost mark we well? — I will along with him. 
E'en, hand in hand, to death. 

La G. My lord, — ^I — ^I — [bursts into tears, falls on 
his knees, takes hold o/'Ribaumont's hand, and kisses 
it.'] — I shall lose my father; when he was gone, I 
look'd you would have been my father. — The 
thought of still serving you was a comfort to me. 
You are my commander; and I hope I have, hi- 
therto, never disobey'd orders j but, if I now de- 
liver yoiu* message, drum me out for ingratitiide, 
as the greatest rascal that ever came into a regi- 
ment. 

Ribau, Prithee . no more. La Gloire. I am re-^ 
solved 5 — 
My purpose fixM. It would be bitter to thee 
To see me die in anger with thee : therefore^ 
Do thou my bidding ; dose thy service up. 
In duty to my will. . Go^ find thy fi&ther ; 
I will prepare within the while.--Obey me^— 
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Or the last look from thy erpMog marter^ 
Darting reproach^ shall burst thy heart in twain. 
Mark^ and be punctual ! lExU. 

LaO. O ! the Virgin ] why was I ever attached 
to n»an^ woman^ or child } 

En^erEusTACHE. 

EusL Where's thy commander^ boy? Count 
Ribaumont ? 

LaG, Ofether! 

Eu8t, Peace ! — I must a word with him. 
I have a few short thanks I would deliyer^ 
Touching his care of thee :• it is the last 
Of all my worldly packages < that done> 
I may set forward on my journey. 

La G. Oh. father ! I shall never go to bed again 
in peace as long as I live. Sorrow will keep my 
eyes open half the night; and when I drop into a 
doze at day-break^ I shall be hang*d with you^ 
father^ a score of times every morning. 

Eut. I could have spared this meeting.*— Boy^ I 
will not — 
Nor would I, had I time for't — ring a chime 
Of drowsv document^ at this our parting. 
Nor will \ stuff the simple plan of life 
That I would have thee follow^ with trim angles. 
And petty intersections of nice conduct 3 
Which dotards^ rotten in their wisdom, oft 
Will mark, in mathematical precision. 
Upon a stripling's mind> until they blur 
The modest hand of nature. Thou'rt a soldier; 
Tis said a good one 5 — and I ne*er yet knew 
A rough, true soldier, lack humanity : — 
If then, thou can*st, with one hand, push aside 
The buffets of the world, and, with the other, 
Stretch*d forth, in warm and manly charity. 
Assist the weak, — ^be thankfiQ for the graand*work. 
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And e*en let impulse build upon*t ; — thou need'st 
No line, nor level, fonnal age can give thee. 
To raise a noble superstructure. Come ; 
Embrace me 3-^when thy father sleeps in honour 
Think th^t — [^Embracing him, he bursts into tear«.]-— 
pmy son, my boy ! — ^Psha ! pish ! this nature—^ 
Conduct me to 

La G. [Catching hold of hhn.'] Hold I hold ! — 
We shall leap here from bad to worse. I — I am. 
bidden, father, to deUver a message to you. 

Eust, Be quick, then ; the time wears. 

La G, No, truly, 'twill not come quick. I must 
force it out in driblets. My Captain bids me say^ 
that — that brave men are scarce. Find six in l£e 
town, and you find all 3-^-so he will join you at the 
market-cross, and — ^go with you— to^ 

Eust. The scaffold ! 

La G, Yes, the sea that word sticks so in 

my throat, I ean*t squeeze it up for the life of me. 

Eust. Why this shews nobly now! our honest 
cause 
Is graced in the addition. Lead me — [Observing 

La Gloirb weeping."] — ^how now } 
Out on thee, knave ! thoult bring disgrace upon me.. 

By heaven ! I feel as proud in this my death -, 

And thou, the nearest to my blood, to sully 

My house's name with womanhood— -Shame! 

shame ! 
Where is the noble Ribaumont ? [Going, 

La G, Stay, fether, stay! I can hold it no 
longer. I love Madelon too well to keep her wa- 
king o'nights> with blubbering over her for the loss 
of my father, and my Captain : — another neck is 
wanting to make up the half dozen 5 so I'll e*en 
along, fiither^ as the sixth. 

Eust. [After a pause."] I know not what to an- 
swer.— Thou hast shaken 
My manhood to the centie.-— Follow, boy ! 
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Thy aim ishonour^ bat the dreary road to% 
^liich thou must tread, does stir the fother in me. 
*Tis such a nice and tickle point between 
The patriot and the parent, that Heaven knows^ 
I need a counsellor. — FU to thy Captain. 
With him, anon, you^U find me. {Exit 

La G. So ! how many a lad, with a fiiir begin- 
ning of life, comes to an untimely conclusion !— 
My poor Madelon^ too ; she little thinks tha t 

Madelon^ peeping in. 

Made. Hist ! hist ! La Gloire ! 

Xa a Eh ! 

Made. Why> where hast thou been. La Gloire? 
I have been seeking you all over the town. I fear'd 
you would get into danger. Finding the Governor's 
gate thrown open, and all the city in confusion, I 
e'en ventured in to look for you. Where hast thou 
been. La Gloire ? 

La G. Been } — ^no where — but I am going-^ 

M€ule, Where, La Gloire? 

La G, A a little way with my father. Hast 

heard the news, Madelon ? 

Made. Only in part. I hear the town has sur- 
render'd -, and that six poor men are to be executed 5 
«nd march from the town gates. But we shall then 
be in safety. La Gloire. Poor fellows ! ^I would not 
see them go forth for the world. 

La G. Poor fellows ! — a hem ! — Aye^ poor fel- 
lows! True, Madelon j I would not have thee 
flhock'd with the sight, I confess. 

Made. But, prithee. La Gloire, keep at home 
now with me. You are ever gadding. You sol- 
diers are so wild and turbuknt;^ — ^How can you. La 
Gloire ? — ^You must be present, now, at this horrid 
ceremony ? 

Im G. Why, truly, I,— I mv^t be present ;«-but 
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it will be fbr the last tiiae, Madskm^ I taiee Kitfe 
pleasure ia it, believe bm. 

Made, I would thou wouTdst home witii me; I 
have pityvided, oilt cf thy bounty^, a repast' for as 
this evening, l&y fatheir virh& has ne^er 8lin**d out 
these three weeks, i& filFd with joy for tbj return -, 
-—he will sk at our table. La Gloiie ^ he will give 
us his blessing,, and wish us happy in marriage. 
Come, you shaU. not away this evening,, m soetli, 
now. 

La G. I must, Maddoni I must. The throng 
will press, and— and I may lose somewhat of value. 
*Tis seldom a soldier's pocket is heavy 5 but I carry 
all my worldly goods about me. I wouM ^n not 
lose it^ so e^en be mistress on't till my return. 
Here is a. casket y — ^vrath five years* wages from my 
Captain 5 tiiree quarters* pay fisom my negiment i 
and eleven marks, pluck*d from tke boot of a diead 
English corporal! *tis my whole fortune 3 keep it, 
Madelon, for fear of accidents : and if any cross 
accident ever should beM me, remember, you are 
heir apparent to the bulk of my proper^. 

Made, But why tiius pairticukr> I wouid> you 
would stay quiet with me. 

La G. But for this once, Madelon y and I shall be 
quiet ever after.<^Kiss me. So ;— Adieu ! 

Made. A^eu, La Gloire! Remember, now, at 
night — 

La G, Adieu! — at night! — Mercy on me !-— 
should I stay three minutes longer, my heart would 
rescue my neck; for the breaking of one, wocdd 
save the stretching of the other — [Aside^ [£»is 

Made, How rich my La Gloire has got in tne 
wars ! My Either, too, has* something to throw in at 
our wedding 3 a&d> wben we meet, vre shall be the 
happiest couple in Ficcardy. 
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SONG.— Madelon. 

I tremble to think, that my Soldier*s so bold; 
To see with what danger he gets all his gold:'^^ 
Yet danger all ever * twill keep out the cold, 
^nd we sktUl be. worm when we*re married^ 

For fkhes, *ti3. trve that I covet them not, - 
Uniess *'tis. io- better my dear Soldier* s lot ; 
And he shall be master of all I have got. 
The very first moment we* re married. 

My heart, how it beats, but to look to the day. 
In church when my father will give me away ! 
But that- 1 shall laugh at, I've heard many say, • 
A day or two after we're married. 

[Exit 



8C£N£ IV. 

Calais. A Gate, leading out of the Town. 

Enter Citizens. 

liSt, Cit. Stand back ; they are comii^. 

3d Cit. Nay, my masters, they will not forth thi» 
(Quarter of an hour. Men seldom move lightly on 
such a heavy occasion. 

4th Cit. Who are the two others that have fiai*d 
up the number i 

Sd Cit, Marrj, two more of old £ustache*s family. 
His own son 5 and the other> as *tis rumour'd^ a 



relation, in the town, that few of ns are acquainted 
withal. 

4th at. That's strange. 

3d at. Why, aye ; but when a man chooses a 
rope fbr his preferment, few are found envioua 
enough to dispute the title with him.—- By the rood! 
here they coine ! 

Enter Eustache, Ribaumont, La Gloirx, John 
D*AiBE, J. Wissant, p. Wissant, going to e«e« 
cution : a procemon of Soldiers, Friars, Nuns, i[€» 
accompanying them. A soUmh march; then a halt. 

Ribau, I prithee, peace, Eustache. I fein wou'd 
*scape 
Observance from the rabble. Hurry o*er 
This irksome march ; and straightway to the camp. 

Eust, Enough. Set forth ! We are engaged, my 
friends. 
Upon a business here, which most, I wot. 
Do think of moment 5 and we would not waste 
The time in idle ceremony. On !— • 
Ere we are usher'd to the English camp, 
— ^And most of you^ I trust, will fbUow thither,*- 
We will bestow the little time allow'd Us 
In manly leave-taking. Strike ! and set onward. 

Otizens. Bless our countrymen! Bless our de- 
liverers ! 



GLE&^-By the Persons of the Procession, 

Peace to the heroes ! peace ! who yield thdr blood, 
And perish, nobly, for their country's good : 
Peace to their noble souls ! their bodies die ; 
Their fame shall flourish long in memory ; 
Recorded still, in future years. 
Green in a nation's gratitude, and tears* 
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CHORUS. 

Sound I sound m solemn strains, and shm ! 

Dully heat the muffled drum ! 
Bid the hollow trumpet blow, 
in deaden'd tones, clear, firm, and low ;—* 

fbr, see ! the patriot heroes come I 

(Towards the end of the Chorus^ the Characters 
proceed on their march out of the town $ and 
when the last persons of the procession are- 
goin^ through the gates^ the curtain drops.] 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I, 

An Apartment tit the House of John de Vibnne. 

Bnter Jvlia^ m Maris apparel; and 0*Caerol. 

JuUa, Come on; bestir thee^ good fellow f — ^Thou 
viDSt be my guide^ and conduct me. 

CtCar. Faith, and 1*11 conduct you with all my 
heart and soul 3 and some good creature, I warrant, 
will be kind enough to shew me the way. 

JuUa, But art thou well assured, 0*Carrol, of 
^yhal thou hast iniorm*d me ? 
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(yCar. To be sure, I am well assured -, for I in- 
formed myself, and I never yet catch'd myself out in 
telling a Ue. There were six of 'em, as tail fellows 
as any in France, with ugly ropes about their good- 
looking necks, going to th£ town^gates ; and Count 
Bibaumont march'd second in .the handsome half 
dozen. . The whole town fbUpw'd them with their 
eyes, till they were as full of water as if they had 
oeen peeping into so many mustard pots. And so^ 
madam, knowing he loves you better than dear life^ 
(which, to be sure, he seems to hold cheap enough 
at present,) and thinking you would be glad to hear 
the terrible news, why I made afl the haste I eould 
to come and (di it to you, 

Julia, And thus, in haste, have I equipp'd myself. 
Come, good O'Carrol ; dost think I shall 'scape dis* 
covery in these accoutrements ? 

O'Car. Escape ! — ^3By my soul, lady, one would 
think you had been a young man from the very first 
day you were bom. Och ! what a piece of work a 
littie trimming and drapery makes in a good fellow's 
fancy ! A foot is a foot, all the world ^ver ; — ^but 
take the foot of the sweetest little creature that ever 
tript over green sward, and if it doesn't play at bo- 
peep under a petticoat, — faith, I dont know the 
reason of it, but it gives a clean contrary turn to a 
man's imagination. But what is it you would be 
after now. Lady Julia? 

Julia. Something I will do -, and it must be speedy : 
at all hazards, we will to the English camp, Q'Ger- 
rol : — opportunity must shape the rest. 
■' O'Car. The camp ? — O ! falih that's my element ; 
and Heaven send us success in it ! If an Irishman's 
prayers, lady, cou'd xoake you happy> yonr little 
heart should soon be as light as a feather bed* . 

Julia. I thank thee, my honest fellow : thy care 
fer me shall not long go unrewarded. 

O'Car. Now the devil fetch rewarding, say II If 
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a man does his best friends a piece of service, he 
must be an unoonsdonable sort of an honest feOow 
to look for more reward than the pleasure he gets in 
assisting them. 

Julia. Well^ well ! each moment now is precious ! 
Haste thee, Q*Cam>l ; Time has wings. 

C€br. Och ! be asey, madam ! we'll take the 
ould fellow by the forelock, I warrant him. When 
honest gentl^en's business calls them on a small 
walk to the gallows, a man may set out a quarter of 
an hour behind them, and be certain of meeting them 
upon the road : — and, now I bethink me, ipadam, 
if we go out at the draw-bridge, from the citadel, 
bard by the house, here, we may be at the camp ere 
the poor souls have march'd their body round the 
battlements. 

JiUia, Thou say'st well, — and we will forth that 
way: 
*Twill be most private, too. Thou'lt follow me, 
O'Carrd ? 

0*Car. Aye, that I would to the end of the wide 
world, and a tiiousand miles beyond it. 

JuUa. Yet, tarry here awhile, till I prepare the 
means of our going forth. Join me a few minutes 
hence in the hall, 0*CarroL 
And Fortune frown not on a poor weak woman ! 
Who, if she foil in this her last, sad struggle. 
Is so surrounded by a sea of grief. 
That she must sink for ever ! lExit, 

O'Car. And, sink or swim, 1*11 to the bottom 
along with you. — Och ! what a sad thing it is to see 
sorrow wet Uie sweet cheeks of a woman ! Fai th , now, 
I can't make out that same crying, for the life of me. 
My sorrow is always of a dry sort ; that gives me a 
sore throat, without ever troubling my eyes about 
the business. The camp ! Well, with idl my heart ! 
It won't be the first time I have been present at a 
bit of a bustle. 
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SONG.*-OCabbol. 

When I was at home, I wot merry and frisky ; 
My dad kept a pig, and my mother sold wlnsky .* 
My uncle was rich, but would never be asey 
JUl 1 was enlisted by Corporal Casey. 
Oh ! rub a dub, row de dow. Corporal Casey ! 
My dear Utile Sheelah I thought wou*d run crax^, 
fVhen I trudged away with tough Corporal Casey » 

I marched from Kilkenny, and as I was thinking 
On Sheelah, my heart in my bosom was sinking ; 
But soon I was forced to look fresh as a daisy. 
For fear of a drubbing from Corporal Casey, 
Och j rub a dub, row de dow. Corporal Casey ! 
The devil go with him, I neer could be lazy^ 
He stuck in my skirts so, ould Corporal Casey. 

We went into battle ; I took the blows fairly, 
ThatfeU on my pate, but they bothered me rarely : 
And who should the first be that dropt? why, ati't 

plase ye. 
It was my good friend, honest Corporal Casey. 
Och ! rub a dub, row de dow. Corporal Casey ! 
Thinks I, you are quiet, and I shall be asey ; 
So eight years I fought, without Corporal Casey. 

[Exit. 



SCENE II. 

The EngUsh Camp. , 

A Scaffold in the back of the Scene : Two Workmen 

descend from it. 

^Ist Work. There 'tis^-^and finish'd : as pleasing 
a piece of work as man could wish to turn out of 
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l}aii<L If King £dward^ Heaven bless him ! j^e 
me not a pension for this^ let *n make the next sbaf- 
fold hiinSelf! Mass! I would — ^with reverenoe be 
it spoken — ^build a scaffold^ and fix a gallows, with 
any King in Christendom. 

2nd tVork, Yea^ marry^ if he had not served hi» 
time to the tfade. 

\st Work, Yea, or if he had. — I have been prime 
gallows-maker, and principal hangman, now, nine 
and twenty years. — ^Thank Heaven! neighbour, JL 
have long been notorious. 

2nd Work, Thou say*8t true, indeed ! Thy ene- 
mies cannot deny thee that. 

\U, Work* And wh^, I pray you?*— why have I 
been so ? 

2Hd Work. Mass! I know not. . I think 'tis thy 
good luck. 

. Ut Work, Tut, I will tell thee. My parents, I 
thank them, bred me to the gallows; marry, then^ 
how was it ? — why, look you, I took delight in my 
business. An you would be a good workman, ever, 
while you live, take a delight in your business. I 
hare been an honesty pains-taking man, neighbour. 
No one is notorious without taking pains for it. 

2nd Work, Truly, then, I fear my character is 
naught. I never can bring myself to take pains 
for it. 

\si Work, Thou art the more to be pitied. I 
n^ver jnade but one smaD mistake, since I enter*d 
on business. 

2nd Work, I prithee, now, tell me that. 

1st Work. 'Twas on execution day; we were 
much throng*d, and the signal was given fiiU soon 5 
when, a pize on it ! I whips me, in haste^ the 
halter over the neck of an honest stander^by;r-«and 
I jerks me him up to the top of a twenty foot gibbet. 
Marry, the true logus escaped hy*t; for 'twas ^ 
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ftdl hour ere the error was noted. But hast heard 
who the six be, that will be here anon } 

2nd Wwk, Only that they be citizens. They are 
e'en now coming hithcrward. Some of om* men 
have seen them) they march, as *tis reported, 
wond'rons dolefiiL 

\9t Work. No matter 5 tarry till they see my 
work ; — that's alL An that do not content them, 
mark them for sour knayes. An a man be not sa- 
tisfied when a sets foot on my scaffold, say he is hard 
to please. Rot *em ! yow condemn*d men, now-a- 
days, have no discernment. I would I had the 
hanging of all my fieUow craft ; I shoi4d then, have 
some judges of my skill $ and merit would not go 
praisdess. — [A fiouruh.'] — So! — the King is com- 
ing — stand dear, now, neighbour :— an the King^ 
like not my scaffold, I am no true man. 

\They go on the scaffold. 

Enter King, Quexn, Habcourt, Sir Waltsb 
Mannt, Abundbl, Warwick, Train^bearert, 
Standards, Sgc. 

King. Yes, good Fhilippa, 'tis our firm decree. 
And a full wise one, too ; — *tis but just recompense^ 
For near twelve weary months their stubbornness 
Has caused us linger out before their dty. 
Should we not now resent, in foture story 
Our English would be chronided as dulbuds ;-*- 
These Jmnch would mock us for the snails oi y/nr. 
Who bring our houses on our sluggish backs. 
To winter it before thdrmould*ring walls; 
Nay, every village, cirded by a ditch. 
Would think itsdf a town impregnable ; 
Check the full vigour of our march, and worry 
Our armies with resistance. 

Queen. And yet, my li^e, I cannot dioose but pity 
The wretched men, who now inust suffer for it. 
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King, Justice^ wa/Min, 
Minute sa her stieisa exercise of office. 
Is compnetieofim in^ileet ; and/wlimi 
She pqisite baeword to the fiarticukr^ 
She auns at generai^goocL-^'**-^ 

ISekmn mttsk ai a dittoscr. 

' ' J ■■ ' ' B ut, haxjk ! they come. 

Are they wkhm our lines ? 
Sir W, M. They are, my liege. 
King, Ddhrer up Sir John de Viemie. 

[King emd Quebn seat themselves on a throne* 
erected in the camp on the occasion of the 
execution. 

Enter Eustache with the Keys; J^tbavmovit, La 
Gloire^ John d'Airb, J. Wissant, P. Wissant,. 

with .Halters round their Necks ; a Multitude of 
French following. 

King, Are these the six must suffer ? 

Eust, Suffer ! — no ; 

We do embrace our fete : we glory in*t. 

They who stand forward, sir, to yield their lives,. 

A willing forfeit, for their country's safety. 

When they meet death, meet honour, — scad regoice 

In the encounter. Suffer, is a term 

The upright, and undaunted spirit, blots 

From Death's vocabulary. . 

. King, How beshrew thee, knave ! 

Thou dost speak bluntly. 

Eust, Aye, and cheerily. 
But to our purpose. — ^I am bidden, sir, 
I and my noble comrades here, of Calais, 
Thus lowly, at yom- feet, to tender to you 
Our city's keys 'y^-^Kneels and lays the keys at the 
foot of the throne i] — and they do guard a 
treasure 
Well worUi a king's aooeptaiaee -, for they yidd 
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A golden opportmlity to miglitiii^ 

Of oonKforting the wietdiecC Take but these. 

And turn oar ponderous portals on the hinge. 

And you wHl find^ hi every street, a doeument, 

A lesson^ at each step, for iron power 

To feel for Mbw-men : — Oor wasted soldiers 

Dropping upon their watch; the dying mother 

Wailuig her fiiinish'd child ; the meagre son ;, 

Grasping his fiflCther's hand in agony,— * 

Till their sunk eyes exchange a fSeeble gleam 

Of loye and blessing, and they both expire. 

King. Your citizens may thank themselves for*t; 
wilfulness 
Does ever thus recoil upon itself. 

Eusi, Sworn H^gemen to their master, and their 
monarch, 
Tbey have perform*d their duty, sir. I trust 
Ton, who yourself are king, can scarcely blame 
Poor fellows for their loyalty. 'Tis plain 
You do not, sir } for now your royal nature - 
0*erflows in clemency; and setting by 
All thought of crushing those beneath your feet, 
—Which, in the heat and giddiness of conquest. 
The victor sometimes is seen guilty of,— - 
Our town finds grace and pity at your hands. 
Your noble bounty,, sir, is pleased to consider 
Some certain trifles we have suffered; such 
As a bare twelvemonths' siege— a lack of food ;— - 
Some foolish grey-beards dead by*t ;^-6ome few hetq>s 
Of perish'd soldiers j and, hunumely weighing 
These nothings as fortunes, spare our people 5—- 
Simply exacting, that six useless citizens. 
Mere logs in the community, and prized 
For nothing but their honesty,— -come forth. 
Like male&ctors, and be eibbetted ! 

King. Villain and slave! for this thy daring taunt, 
(Howe'er before we might incline to listen,) 
We henceforth shut the ear to supplication. 
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Euit. Mighty sir! 
We march'd not forth to mipplicate, bat die. 
Trust me^kiii^. 

We could not covet aught, in; your disposal, 
Woidd swell our future name with half the glory 
As this same sentence, which^we thank you for't«-> 
You have bestow*d unask*d. 

King, Conduct them straight to execntion ! 

La G. [Advancing to ihi left of Evstachb.] Fa-i 
ther! 
. EuMt. How now ? — Thou shakest ! 

La G, 'Tisn*t for myself, then.— For my own part, 
I am a man : but I cannot look on our relations— and 
my captain — and on you, foxier— without feeling a 
somethmg that makes a wcNOdan of me.-^But I 

Eusl, Briefly, boy; what is*t ? 

La 6. Give me thy hand, fother ! So-— [£iMei 
itJ] — ^And now, if I part with it, while a puff of 
breath remains in my body, I shall lose one of the 
most sorrowful comforts that ever poor fellow in 
jeopardy fix*d his h^Lrt upon. Were I but well as- 
sured poor Madekm would recover the news, I 
could go off as tough as the stoutest. 

Rib, [Adwmcea.to the right o^Evstachs.} 
Farewell, old heart ! thy body doth incase 
The noblest spirit soldier e*er could boast. 
To face grim death withal. Inform our ^lows> 
At the last moment given, on the scaffold. 
We will embrace, an d {A mujffUed drum heaii. 

H ark ! the signal beats. 

Etut, Lead on. [They march up to the seaffM. 

Sold. [Without.'] You cannot pass. » 

Julia. [Without.'] Nay, give me way ! 

Enter Julia and O'Carroi*. 

JuUa, Stay, stay your hands ! desist^ 
King. How now ! 
Wherefore this boldness? 
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Julia, Great and mightj king r 
Behold A.3KMA Bmoh wronged, lien do 
The monarch's throne as the pure fooat and spring 
Whence joftioe jQows : and heie I cry for it. 

King. Whatistiiesmttiiiitf uig«s> 

JuUa» Please yov^ sir. 
Suspend a while this fetal ceremony,-*' 
For therein lies my gnef^^-ond I will on. 

King, Pattse ye awhile.-*-Yoiuig man^ proceed. 

Julia. Now, Heaven! 
Make firm my woman's heart ! [^ftde.]--^08t royal 



sir! 



Although the cause of this my suit doth would 
My private hosom, yet it doth involve. 
And couple with me, aright noble sharer.— < 
'Tis you, great sir, you are yourself abused; 

My countrymen do palter with thee, king; 

You ^d require 

Six of our citizens, first m repute. 

And best considered of our town, as victims 

Of 'your high throned anger. Here is one 

IPomHng io Ribaumonv, 
I single out, and challenge to the proof ; — 
Let him stand forth ; — sid here I do avoudi 
He is no member of our city : 
He does usurp another* right; defeats 
Your-mighty purpose : and your rage, which thirsted 
For a rich draught of vengeance, must be served 
With the mere dregs of our community. 

Rib. lAdvances'i Shame 1 I shall burst! — the 
dregs! 

King, Thou self-will'd fool. 
Who would run headlong into death, what art thou? 

Rib. A man : — let that content you* sir!— -*Tis 
blood 
You -Gvave, — and» with aa appetite so •l[;eeQ, 
Tis strange to find you nic« about it$ i^ai^tity^ 
But for this slave. 
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Who .thus has dared belie me^ did not circumsfarsce 
Rein in my wish — (O grant me patience, heaven ! 
The dregs)— now, by my soul! I'd crush the rcptik 
Beneath my feet ; now, while his poisonous tongue 
Is darting forth it*s venom'd slander on me. 

King. I will be satisfied in tills. Speak, fellow ! 
Say, what is thy condition ? 

Rib. Truly, sir, 
'Tis waste of royal breath to make this stir 
Far one whom, some few minutes hence, your sen- 
tence 
Must sink to nothing. Henceforth I am dumb 
To all interrogation. 

King, Now, by our diadem I — but answer you. 
What is his state ! — Say, of whose wretched place 
Is he the bold usurper ? 

Julia, Sir, of mine. 
He does despoil me of my title ; comes 
Bedeck*d in my just dues ; which as a citizen, 
(A young one though I be,) I here lay claim to. 
I am your victim, sir; dismiss this man. 
Who, haply, comes in pity to my youth. 
And plucks the glory from me, which this ceremony 
Would grace my name withal — and let me die. 

O'Car, Die!— -Och, the devil! did I come to the 
camp for this } — ^Madam ! dear, dear madam ! — 

[^Aside, 

King, The glory ! — ^Why, by heaven ! these head- 
strong French 
Toy with our pumshments ! 

For thee, rash stripling ! who dost brave our ven- 
geance. 
Prepare to meet it. Yoke thee with this knave. 
Whose insolence hath roused our spleen, and straight 
You both shall suffer fbr*t together. 

Julia, [^Kneeling,'] Sir! 
Ere I do meet my fate, upon ^ly knees 
I make one poor request. This man, great sir I 

' p 
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(Tho, now, there's reason why he knows me not,) 
I own doth touch me nearly. — I do owe him 
A debt of gratitade : — 'twould shock me sore 
To see him in his agony j — so, please you. 
Command that, in the order of our deaths, 
I may precede him. 

King, Well ! — so be it, then. 

Guards ! lead them forth. 

JuUa. Apd might he-— oh^ dread sir ! 
Might he but live, I then should be at peace. 

King. Conduct them to their fete. 

Julia, IRises.'] Then, ere we go, a word at part- 
ingj— 

For here your spleen o'erleaps the bound of pru- 
dence. 
The blood you now would spill is pure and noble 3 
Nor will the shedding of it kick avengers. 
Shame on disguise! off with*t, my lord! [To Ri- 

BAUMONT.] — ^Behold 
Our France's foremost champion ; and remember. 
In many a hardy fight, the gallant deeds 
(For feme has blown them loudly, king !) of Bibau- 

mont. 
Oft has he put you to't :— nay, late at Cresy 
Ask of your Black Prince Edward, there, how long 
Count Ribaumont and he were point to point. 
He has attacked our foe; relieved our people ; 
Succour*d our town : till cruel disappointment. 
Where he had fix*d his gallant heart, did turn him 
Wild with despairing love. Old John de Vienne 
Denied his daughter to him 3 drove hjm hither. 
To meet your cruelty; and now that daughter. 
Grown desperate as he, doth brave it, king! 
And we will die together. 

{^Runs and embraces Ribaumotyt. 
Rib. Heaven ! — my Julia ! 
Art thou then true !— -O give me utterance ! 
Now, Fortraie, do thy worst! — 

^Throws off his disgvife^ 
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ITofQ cannot, king ! 

ITou dafe not, for your life, lay savage hands 
On female innocence \ — and, for myself, 
£'en use your will. 

[Tke Kino descends from the throne; Har- 
couRT kneels, offers his arm, and the Quern 
descends, and goes opposite to the King. 

King, Lady, you are free : 

Our British Knights are famed for courtesy ; 
And it will ne'er, I trust, be said an Englishman 
Denied protection to a woman. You 
Must, under guard, my lord ! abide our pleasure : — 
For the remainder, they have heard oar will. 
And they must suffer: *tis but fit we prove. 
Spite of their obstinate and close defence. 
Our English excellence. 

Queen, {^KneelsJ] Oh ! then, my liege. 
Prove it in mercy. 

War, noble sir! when too far push'd, is butchery: 
When manly victory o'erleaps its limits, 
Tlie tjrant blasts the laurels of the conqueror. 
Let it not dwell within your thoughts, my liege. 
Thus to oppress these men. And, royid sir ! 
Since you were free to promise 
Whatever boon I beg^d, — ^now, on my knee,. 
I beg it, sir. Release these wretched men : 
Make me the means of cheering the unhappy -, 
And, though my claim were tenfold what it is 
Upon your bounty, 'twould reward me nobly. 

King, Rise, madam. Tho' it was our fix'd intent 
To awe these French, bjr terrible example. 
Our promise still is sacred, good Philippa. 

Your suit is won 5 and we relax our rigour. 

Let them pass free ; while we do here pronounce 
A general pardon. 

La G, A pardon ! no ! — Oh diablc: — My father ! 
and my commander too -, — Huzza I — [Takes the rope 
froni his father's neck, then from his own, and runs 
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down foith the three kinsmen.'] — Oh ! that I should 
live to unrope m j poor old father and master ! 

{^Runs to RiBAUMONT^ and takes the rope off" 
his neck : here Madelon enters ; she and 
La Gloirb rush into each other s arms. 

Mad, Oh ! my poor La Gloire ! — ^my tears — 

La G. That's right! Cry, Madelon! — cry for 
joy, wench I — Old Eustache is safe ! — my captain 
and relations free! — Here's a whole bundle of 
honest necks recovered 3 mine*s toss*d in, in the 
lump J and we'll be married, Madelon, to-morrow. 

King. Now, my lord ! for you : — 
We have, I trust, some influence here 5 
Nor will we quit your town imtil we see 
Your marriage solemnized — {_To RiEaumont. 

0*Car. Well, if I didn't know what crying was 
before, I have found it out at last. — Faith, it has a 
mighty pleasant relieving sort of a feel with it. 

King. Prepare we, then, to enter Calais ; straight 
Give order for our march — 
Breathe forth our instruments of war 3 and, as 
We do approach the rugged walls, sound high 
The strains of victory. 

GRAND CHORUS. 

Rear, rear our English banner high. 
In token proud of victory ! 
Where'er our god of battle strides. 

Loud sound the trump of fame ! 
Where'er the English warrior rides. 

May laureVd conquest grace his name. 



THE END. 
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This coBied]f excites that sensation^ nvhich is the 
best security for the success of a drama — curiosity. 
After the two first acts are over^ and pleasantly over, 
with the excellently drawn characters of Ashfield and 
his wife^ and the very just satire which arises from 
Sir Abel*s propensity to modon improvements — the 
acts that follow excite deep interest and ardent ex- 
pectation 3 both of which are so highly gratified at 
the conclusion of the play^ tfaat^ from the first night 
of its performance^ it has raided among the best of 
the author's productions^ and in the first class of 
modem comedies. 

The various characters of this play are admirably 
designed^ but not so happily finished as the author 
meant them to be — ^witness Bob Handy^ who begins 
a self-conceited coxcomb^ and ends a tragedy confi- 
dant. 

But the good intentions of an author are accepta- 
ble : execution will not always follow conception ; 
and the last m^y often give as much instruction, 
though not equal ddight with the former : as an in- 
itance, who does not see the folly of attempting to 
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do every ihmg in Handy, though he is moie the 
Aadow, than the substance of a diaracter. 

Notmthstandiny thane are some parts not so good 
as others, in this come^, there Is uo one diaracter 
snperior to the rest, nor any one in partteular which 
makes a forcible impression on the memory :— this 
proTes (in conseqiienoe of the admowledged merit 
of the play) ihe &hle to be a good oae^ and that a 
pleasing combinatioD has been stodi^ and effected 
by the author^ with infinite skin, however kaoofo^^ 
tent to his own brilliant imagination. 

The plot, and serious charact^ers of tius comedy, 
are said to be taken from a play of Kotzebue -8, catted 
." The Duke of Burgundy :" — if th^ are^ Jdr. Mor- 
ton's ingi^iuty o( adaptii^ tiiem to our «tage ha» 
been equfd to the merit he would have hbd in con* 
ceiving them; for that very play called ** The XKd^e 
of Bui^gundy,** by sonie verbal .translator,-r-wa8 ocni- 
demned or withdrawn at Covent Garden Theatre, not 
very long before " Speed the Plough" was received 
with the highest marks of admiration . 

The diar^ct^s of Sir Fhilip Bkndford, his bro* 
ther, and his nqphew, ttiay have been imported fixm^ 
ijcrmany^ but, surely, all the other personages qf the 
drama are of pute En^plish growth* 

Hie reoq)tiwi tif this play> when first performed, 
and the Ugh atslion it stiU holds in the public 
opimon, shoiild inake criticism <^utv>us of attack ; 
but^ as work^ of gymuine art alone are held worthy 
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of invest^ation^ and as all examinations tend to 
produce a degree of censure, as well as of praise, 
" Speed the Rough** is not exempt from the general 
lot of every fevourite production. 

An auditor will be much better pleased with this 
play than a reader 3 for, though it is well written, 
and interspersed with many poetical passages, an 
attentive peruser will find inconsistencies in the ar- 
rangement of the plot and incidents, which an au- 
dienpe absorbed in expectation of final events, and 
hurried away by the charm of scenic interest, cannot 
easily detect. 

The most prominent of these blemishes are : — 
Miss Blandford falls in love with a plough-boy at 
first sight, which she certainly would not have done, 
but that some preternatural agent whispered to her 
he was a young miem of birth. But whether this 
magical information came from the palpitation of 
her heart, or the quickness of her eye, she has not 
said. — A reader will, however, gladly impute the 
cause of her sudden passion to m^^c^ rather than 
to the want of female refinement. 

The daughter has not less decorum in love, than 
the father in murder. — ^That a character, grave and 
stem as Sir Fhilip Blandford is described, should 
•ntrost any man, especially such a man as Bob 
Handy, with a secret, on which, not only his repu- 
tation, but his life depended, can upon no principle 
of reason be accounted for ; unless the author took 

a2 



into ooDBideration^ what has sometimes beeu o(n 
served, — ^that a murderer, in oontriyanoe to con- 
oeal his guilt, foolishly fixes on the very means 
which bring him to conviction. 
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SPEED THE PLOUGH 



ACT THE FIRST. 
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tn ike For€'ground A Farm House.-^A View of a 

Caitle at a DUtance 

tARUEK AsHViBLD dtscovcred foUh hk Jug and Pipe 

Enter Dame Ashfxeld^ tn a Riding Dress, and a 

Basket under her Arm, 

Ash, Well, Dame, welcome whoam. What news 
does thee bring vrom market } 

Dame. What news^ husband ? What I always told 
you 3 that Fanner Grundy's wheat brought five shil- 
lings a quarter more than ours did. 

Ash. All €he better yor he. 

Dame, Ah ! ihe sun seems to shine on purpose for 
him* . ^ 

Ash, Gome, come/ nodssus^ as tiiee has not the 
grace to thank Grod for prosperous times, dan*t thee 
grumble when they be unkindly a bit. 

Dame. And I assure you, I^me Crrundy's butter 
was quite the crack of the market. 

Ash. Be quiet^ woolye } attways ding^ dinging 
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Dame Grundy into my ears — what will Mrs, Gnmdy 
xay } What will Mrs. Grundy think ? — Casn't thee be 
quiet, let ur alone, and behave thyzelf pratty } 

Dame, Certainly I can — rU tell thee. Tummas, 
what she said at church last SunifivM. 

Ash, Canst thee tell what parson zaid? Noa—- 
Then I*U teU thee — ^A* zaid that envy were as foul a 
weed as grows, and cankers all wholesome plants 
that be near it — ^that's what a* zaid. 

Dame. And do you think I envy Mrs. Gnmdy in- 
deed? 

Ash, Why dant thee letten her aloane then — ^I da 
verfly think when thee goest to t'other world, the 
vurst question thee ax 'il be, if Mrs. Grundy's there 
— Zoa be quiet, and behave pratty, do'ye — ^Has thee 
brought whoam the Salisbury news ? 

Dame, No, Tummas : but t have brought a rare 
wadget of news with me. First and foremost I saw 
such a mort of coaches, servants, and waggons, aU. 
belonging to Sir Abel Handy, and all coming to the 
castle — and a handsome young man, dressed all in 
lace, pulled off his hat to me, and said — " Mrs. 
Ashfidd, do me the honour of presenting that letter 
to your husband." — So there he stood without his 
hat — Oh, Tummas, had you seen how Mrs. Grundy 
looked ! 

Ash, Dom Mrs. Grundy — be quiet, and let I 
read, woolye? [Reads.'] " My dear farmer'* [Ta^i/ig; 
off his hat.'] Thsuikye, zur — ^zame to you, wi' all my 
heart and soul — " My dear farmer" — 

Dame, Farmer — ^why, you are blind, Tummas^ 
it is, — *' My dear fether" — ^'Tis from our own dear 
Susan ! 

Ash, Odds dickens and daizeys ! zoo it be, zure 
enow ! — " My dear feyther, you will be surprized**" 
—Zoo I be, he, he ! What pretty writing, bean't it I 
all as straight as thof it were ploughed " Sur- 
prized to hear^ that in a few hours I shall embrace 
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yciOr'f^lf^ilY, who was formerly our servant^ has for- 
IjUHateiy smrried Sir Abel H^dy Bart.*' — 

D$me. HaxidyJBart, — l?v^hl Bart, stands for Ba<- 
ro&Jgbjt, mwi, 

J^h. Likely^ likely^ — Drnbbit it^ only to Uiink of 
the zwaps and changes of this world ! 

Dame. Our Nelly married to a great Baronet ! I 
wonder^ Tummas^ what Mrs. Gnmdy will say ? 

Ash. Now^ Woplye be qui^^ tmd let I read — '* And 
she has piMiposed briqgiiig me to see you 3 vsl oS&r, 
I hope> as acceptable to my dear feyther" 

Dame. '* And mother" . 

jfyh. Bless her^ how prettily she do write feytfaer^ 
dan't dbe ^ 

Dame, And mofbcar. 

wAiA. lBfi», hv^ feyther first, though?—'' A^ ac- 
cept^ible to mf dear fe^her and mothor, as to their 
iJfectii»i&led9)U^iter---*Sus9^ Ash^^ — Now beaii't 
that a putty letter? 

Dome, ^iid, Tvonmas, is not she a pretty girl ? 

Ash. Ees 3 and as good as she be pratty — Drabbit 
it, il do fedi zoo happy, and 900 warm^ — ^for all the 
l¥Orld Hike the zvna in harvest. 

J^afn^. Ok, Tummas, I shall be so pleased to see 
her, I shan't kaow whether I stand on my h^ or 

mgrhe^. 

Ash. Stand on thy head ! vor shame o' thysel — 
V^have pyatty, do. 

Dame. Nay, I meant no harm — ^Eh, here comes 
ffiend Evergreeo, the gardener, from the castle. 
Bless me, what a hurry the old man is in ! 

Enter Evergreen. 

. Everg. Good day, honest Thomas. 
Ash. Zame to you, measter Evergreen. 
Fjoerg. Have you heard the news 
Dame. Any thing about Mrs. Grundy > 
Ash. Dame, be quiet, woolye now 'i 
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Everg. No, no.— The news la, that my mutor. Sir 
Philip Bland£ard, aller haTiDg been abroad fiir 
tirenfty yean, reConis this day to AecasOe; andthat 
the reason of bis coming is, to many bis only dangfa* 
ter to the son of Sir Abel Handy, I think they call 
him. 

Dame. As sure as two-pence, that is Nelly's bus- 
band. 

Everg. Indeed! — Well, Sir Abel |uid bis son will 
be here immediately 5 and^ £urmer^ yoa must attend 
them. 

Ash. Likely, likely. 

Everg. And, mistress, come and lend us a band 
at the castle, will you? — ^Ah, twenty long years since 
I have seen Sir Flulip— Poor gentleman ! bad, bad 
health — ^wom almost to Hie grave, I am told.— 
What a lad do I remember Inm — till that dreadful—^ 
ICheckmg himself.'] But where is Henry? I must see 
him — ^must caution him — [A gun is discharged at a 
distance.'] That's bis gun, I suppose — he is not far 
then — ^Poor Henry ! * 

Dame. Poor Henry 1 I like that indeed ! What 
though he be nobody knows who, there is not a girl 
in the parish that is not ready to pull caps for him— * 
The IkOss Grundys, genteel as they think themselves^ 
would be glad to snap at him-^If he were our own 
we could not love him better. 

Everg. And he deserves to be loved — ^Why, be's 
as handsome as a peach tree in blossom 3 and his 
mind is as free from weeds as my &,vourite carnation 
bed. But, Thomas, run to the castle, and receive 
Sir Abel and his son. 

Ash. I wool, I wool — Zo, good day. [Bowing.l 
"Let every man make his bow, and behave pratty — 
that's what I say. — ^Missus, do ye show mi Sue*s 
letter, woolye ? Do ye letten see how pratty she do 
write feyther. lExit. 

Dame. Now Tummus is gone, I'll tell you such a 
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Btory about Mrs. Gniiidy — ^Biit oome, step in^ you 
must needs be weary; and I am sure a mug of 
banrest beer^ sweetened with a hearty welcome, will 
refresh you. lExeunt into the house. 

SCENE II. 

Outside and Gate of Ifte Castle-^Servants cross the 
. Stage, laden with d^erent packages. 

Enter Ashfield. 

Ash. Drabbit it, the wold castle *ul be hardly big 
enow to hold all thic lumber. — ^Who do come here ? 
A do zeem a comical zoart ov a man — Ob^ Abel 
Handy, I suppoze. 

Sir Abel Handy, IWUhout.'] Gently there ! mind 
how you go, Robin. [A crash. 

He enters — SjtKVAST following. 

'Zounds and fury! you have killed the whole 
county, you dog ! for you have broke the patent 
medicine chesty that was to keep them all alive ! — 
Richard, genfly ! — take care of the grand Archime- 
dian cork-screws ! — Bless my soul ! so much to think 
of ! Such wonderfhl inventions in conception, in con- 
coction^ and in completion ! 

Enter Peter. 

Well, Peter^ is the carriage much broke ? 

Peter. Smashed all to pieces. I thought as how^ 
sir, that your infallible a^e-tree would give way. 

Sir Abel, Confound it, it has compelled me to walk 
so £Eur in the wet, that I declare my water-proof shoes 
are completely soaked through. lExit Peter.] Now 
to take a view witii my new-invented glass ! 

IPulls out his glass. 

Ash, ILoud and bluntUf.'] Zarvent^ zur ! Zarvent ! 
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Sir Abel [Sterility WbM's that ? Oh^ good <fay; 
^^Devil take tbe Mlow i [Aiitk 

Ash. Tbankyeaurf ziUBQtoyoaivi'allniyheGurt 
and soul. 

Sir Abel, Pray^ friend^ could you contrive gently 
to inform me^ vhere I can find one Farmer Ash- 
field? 

Ash. Ha^ ha^ ha! ILaugking loudly.'] Excuse my 
tittering a bit— hut your axing ntjfM, year I be so 
domm*d zilly IB^wing and batghmgQrr'Mil you 
stare at I, becaes I be bashful and daunted. 

Sir Abel. You are very basdlifkil> to be sure ! I de« 
dare I'm quite weary» 

Ash, If you'll walk intp the eastte^ you m^y 91^ 
down, I dare zay. 

Sir Abel. May I indeed ? you ai^ a felloe pf «^<? 
traordinary civility. 

Ash. There's no denying it, zur. 

Sir Abel. No, I'll sit here. 

Ash. What 4 on the ground! why you'll wring 
your ould withers—^ 

Sir Abel. On the ground'-^iia^ I always carry my 
seat with me ^Spreads a smaU eamp eA4ir.]^^Here 
I'll sit and examine the surv^yor'a jocxmnt of thtt 
castle, 

Ash. Dickens a^d dai^eys ! whftt » gftpflomim yon 

would be to show at a vidr I 

Sir AbeL Silence, fellow, and attend, — ^'^ An ac- 
'' coimt of the castle and domain of Sir fhilip Bland- 
" ford, intended to be settled as a mafria^ Jiortlaa 
^' on his daughter, and the son of Sir AbHdHandy^ 
" — ^by Frank Floivish, sujrveyor.-<^Inapriniift*<>-tte 
*^ premise^ command an exquisite visw^ of tho Isle 
'' of Wight."— Charming ! deiightM I I don't S€e 
it though [ At^i^g.] I'll try with my new glass^^my 
own invention — [He looks through, the gkiss.'] Yeu, 

there 1 caught it— Ah ! now I see it plamly Wx I 

no — ^I don't »ee jti d^you ? 
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jish Noa^ zur^ I doantr^-but little zweepy do tell 
1 he cau zee a bit out fronL the top of the chimbley 
— -aooa.^ an jou*ve a mind to crawl up^ you may zee 
tm tbo^ he^ he ! 

Sir Abel, Thank you — ^but damn your titter. 
IReads.']'^'' Fish-pomda well stocked'*— That's a 
good thing, former. 

^h. Likely, likely-^ut I doant think the vidiea 
do thrive much in theas ponds. * 

Sir Abel. No ! why? 

Ash. Why, the ponds be always dry i* the zum* 
mer ^ and I be tuold that bean*t wholesome vor the 
HttkTishes. 

Sir Abel Not very, I believe — ^Well sidd^ suiw 
^efcrl \* A cool summer house." 

Azh. Ees^ zur^ quite cool — ^by reasoa the roof be 
tumbled in. 

Sir Abel, Better and better*-^' the whole capable 
ct the greatest Improvement."—- Come^ that seema 
true howevd>— I shall have plenty to do^- that's one 
comfort — I'll have such contrii'Bnoes ! I'll have a 
canal run through my kitchen.—*! must gi¥e this 
rustic some idea of my consequence, {Aside,'] Yon 
must know^ ftrmer^ you have the honour of eonver-^ 
Mng with a man who has obtained patents for 
tweezers, tooth-pcks^ and tinder-boxes— •to a philo- 
flopher who has been consulted on the Wapping; 
docks and the Gravesend tunnel, and who has now 
ill hand t^nro inventions which wHl render him im- 
inortal — the one is, converting saw-dust into deal 
boards, and the other is, a plan of cleaning rooma; 
by a.steam-ehghie— and, i^urmer, I mean to give 
prizes for industry — ^I'll hxve a plouglung-match, 

Ashi Win you, zur ? 

fSirAbel, Yesf for. I consider a healthy young 
man, between the handles of a plough, as one of the 
noblest illustrations <A the prosperity of ]Mtain. 
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^^.Faidi and troth! there be some tightish hands 
in theas parts, I promise ye. 

Sir AbeL And^ fiirmer^ it shall precede the hyme- 
neal festivities— 

Ash. Nan ! 

Sir AbeL Blockhead ! the ploughing-match shall 
take place as soon as Sir FUlip Blandford and his 
daughter arrive. 

Ash. Oh, likely, likeLy. 

Enter Sbsyant. 

S«t>. Sir Abel, I b^ to say my master wfll be here 

immediately. 

Sir Abel. And, sir, I beg to ask, who possesses 
the happiness of bemg your master ? 

Serv. Your son, sir, Mr. Robert Handy. 

Sir AbeL Indeed ! and where is Bob \ 

Serv. I left him, sir, in the bdfirey of the church. 

Sir AbeL Where? 

Serv. In. the belfrey of the church. 
, Sir AbeL In the bdfirey of the church ! What was 

he doing there } 

Serv. Why, su:, the natives were ringing a peal in 
honour of our arrival— when my master, finding they 
knew nothing of ihe matter, went up to the steeple 
to instruct them, and ordered me to proceed to the 
castle — ^1 have the honour — [^Baws and exit. 

Sir AbeL Wonderful ! My Bob, you must know, 
is an astonishing fellow ! — you have heard of the 
gdmxrabie Crichton, may be> Bob's of the same kid- 
ney ! I contrive, be executes-r-Sir Abel invenit. Bob 
fecit. He can do every thing — every thing ! 

Ash. All the better vor he. I zay, zur, as.he can 
turn his hand to every thing, pray, in what way med 
he earn his livelihood ? 

Sir Abel. £am his livelihood ! i 

Ash. Ees, zur ;— how do he gain his bread ) 
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Sir Abel. Bread! oh> he can't earn his breads 
bless you ! he*8 a genius. 

Ash. Genius ! Drabbit it, I have got a horze o' 
thic name, but dom* un, hell never work — never. 

Sir AbeL Egad, here comes my boy Bob !•— £h ! 
no — ^it is not I no« 

Enter Postboy with a round hat and cane. 

Why, who the devil are you ? 

Postb, I am the postboy, your honour ; but the 
gem*man said I did not know how to drive, so het 
mounted my horse, and made me get inside— here 
he is. 

Enter Handy, jun. with a postboy^i cap and whip. 

Handy, jun. Ah, my old dad, id that you ? 

Sir Abel, Certainly ! the only doubt is if that be 
you? 

Handy, jun. Oh, I was teaching this fellow to 
drive — nothing is so horrible as people pretending to 
do what they are unequal to--<jrive me my hat— 
that*s the way to use a whip. 

Poatk, . Sir, you know you have broke the horses* 
knees all to pieces. 

Handy, jun. Hush, there's a guinea. [Apart, 

Sir AbeL [To Ashfield.] You see. Bob can- do 
every thing. But, sir, when you knew I had arrived 
from Germany, why did you not pay your duty tQ 
me in I^iondon ? 

Handy, jun. Sir, I heard you were but four days 
married, and I would not interrupt your honey- 
moon. 

Sir AbeL Four days ! oh, you might have come. 

[Sighing. 

Handy, jun. I hear you have taken to your arms a 
simple rustic, unsophisticated by fashionable follies 
—A full-bloMm blossom of nature. 

Sir AbeL Yes ! 
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Handy t jun. How does it answer > 

Sir ^6e/. So> so. 

Hoftdy, jun, . Any thorns ^ 

j$tr ^6e<. A few. 

Handy, jun, I must be introdiiced— ^Where is she > 

Sir Abel, Not within thirty miles; for I don't 
bear her. 

Ash. Ha, hai, ha ! 

Handy, jun. Who is that ? 

Sir Abel, Oh^ a pretty behare4 tittering friend of 
Bone. 

Ath, Zarvent^ zur*— no offence^ I do hc^>e— ooiU 
4iot help tittering a bit at Nelly — ^?dien she weresar- 
vant maid wi* I, she had a . tightish prattle wi*. her, 
that's vor zartain. 

Handy, jun, 0& I' So then my Jiohoned inamma 
was tbe servant of this tittering geiitleman-r-I saj, 
&ther^ perhaps she has not lost tibie tightish prattiic 
•ke speaks of . ' 

Shr Abd, My dear boy^ oome here-r-FEattiei I 
4My^ did you eorer livenext door to a pefwtenei^ft ? — 
that's all — ^you miderstand mer--Fdid you ever liear a 
"doeen fire-engines £ill goliop ?r— woe you er«r at 
Billingsgate in the sprat ses^son ^^^'O r ■ ■ 

H€mdy,jun, Ha, hai 

Sk Mid. Nsy, don^t lav^ Bdb. 

Handy, jun, bideed^ sir; you th&^ of it too 4Mri- 
•oosly. The storm, I dare say, soon Mows over* 

Sir Abel. Soon ! you know what a trade-^nd is, 
•don't you, Bob^ why, she liiis^ no more of the lat- 
ter «idc(f her speech than she does of ilie latter end 
of her li fe 

Handy-, jun. Ha, ha! 

Sir Abel. But I won't be laugh'd at^-I'll knock 
imy man down 4hat laughs. 

Handy, jun. 1 b^ your pardon — but how in <the 
iname of Babd did she wheedle you into matri- 
SDony. 
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Sir Abel Why^ she dealt with me as the devil 
deals with a witch — humoured me for a time^ that 
I might be her slave for ever ! I thought I was mar- 
rying a notable woman^ who would have eased my 
head of part of its burthen : — ^instead of which — 

Handy, jun. She has added to its burthen. 

Sir Abel. You know^ my dear boy^ my aun is to 
Hake my head useful — 

Handy, jun. And her aim> I suppose^ is to make 
' 1 ornamental. 

Sir Abel, Bob, if you can say any thing pleasant, 
I'll trouble you 5 if not, do what my wife can't — hold 
your tongue. 

Handy, jun, I'll show you what I can do— 111 
amuse you with this native. ^Apari, 

Sir Abel. Do — do — quiz him — ^at him. Bob. 
• Handy, jun, I say, farmer^ you are a set of joUy 
fellows here, an't you ? 

Ash, Ees, zur, deadly jolly — excepting when we 
i3e otherwise, and then we beant. 

Handy, jun. Flay at cricket, don*t you ? 

Ash, £es, zur) we Hampshire lads conceat we 
can bowl a bit or thereabouts. 

Handy, jun. And cudgel too^ I suppose > 

Sir Abel. At him. Bob. 

Ash, Ees, zur, we sometimes break oon another's 
peads, by way of being agreeable, and the like o'that. 

Handy, jun. Understand aU the guards ? ^Putting 
himself m an attitude of cudgelling.] 

Ash, Can't zay I do, zur. 

Handy, jun. What ! hit in this way, eh? [^Makes a 
hit at AsHFiELD, which he parries and hits young 
Handy violently."] 

Ash, Noa, zur, we do hit thic way. 

Handy, jun. Zounds and fury . 

Sir Abel, Why, Bob, he has broke your head. 

Handy, jun. Yes 3 he rather hit me — ^he some- 
how—- 

B^ 



^ dbel. He did indeed* Bob* 

Han^,juu. Daom him--nihe &ot is* I am out of 
prmHice. 

Afk, Yqu need not be, zur j 1*11 gi' ye a belly-full 
4ay day, wi* all my heart and soul. 

Handy, jun. No* no* thank you— •&rmer* what's 
%ttr name? 

Ash, My name be Tummas Ashfield— any thing 
to say against my name ? IThreatenmg. 

Handy, jun. No* no — ^Ashfidd ! should he be the 
&ther of my pretty Susan — ^Pray have you a daugh- 
ter? 

Ash. Ees, I have — any thing to zay against she ? 

Handy, jun. No* no ; I think her a charming crea- 
ture. 

Ash. Do ye* &ith and troth? — Come* that be 
deadly kind o* ye however— Do you zee* I were 
frightful she were not agreeable. 

Handy, jun. Oh* she*s extremely agreeable to me, 
I assure you. 

Ash. I vow* it be quite pratty in you to take notice 
of Sue. L do hope* zur, breaking your head will 
break noa squares — She be a coming down to theas 
parts wi* lady our maid Nelly* as wur — yoiir spouse* 
eur. 

Handy, jun. The devil she is ! that*s awkward ! 

Ash. I do hope you'll be kind to Sue when she do 
come, woolye* zur ? 

Handy, jun. You inay depend on it. 

Sir Abel, I dare say you may. Ck>me* fiinner* at- 
tend us. 

Ash. Ees, zur ; wi' all respect— gentlemen, pray 
walk thic way, and I*U walk before you. [ExH. 

Sir Abel. Now* that's what he calls behaving; 
pretty. 

Hdndy,jun. Susan Ashfield coming here ! 

Sir Abel. What* Bob* some intrigue* eh ? 

Handy, jun. Oh* fie ! 
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Sir Abel, Consider^ mr, you come here to marry 
tije beautiful aad accomplished Miss Blandford — 
find consider, on the other hand, you have already 
got a slight memorandum of the farmer's agreeable 
way. lExeunt, 

AOJBNr£ III. 



A <Gr<we, 

^loRRiNGTON cofties doipn the stage, wrapped tn a 
great coat, — He looks about — then at his watch 
and whistles — which is answered,'] 

Enter Gerald. 

Mor. Here, Gerald ! Well^ my trusty fellow, is 
Sir Fbllip arrived } 

Ger, .No, sir ; but hourly expected. 
Mor. Tell me, how does the castle look > 
Oer. Sadly decayed, sir. 
. Mot, I hope> Gcarald, you were not observed. 

Ger, I fear otherwise^ sur j on the skirts of the 
domain I encountered a stripling with his gun ^ but 
I darted into that thicket, and so avoided Imn. 

[Hbnrt appears m the hack ground in a shoots 
ing dress, attentively observing them.'} i 
Mor, Have you gained any intelligence } 
. Ger, None : the report that reached us was fiilse — 
The in&nt certainly died vrith its mother— Hush \ 
conceal yoorself-^-^we are observed — ^tbis way. 

[They retreat — ^Henry advances, 
Henry, Hold I as a friend, one word ! 

[They exeunt, hefoUows them and returns. 
Again they have escaped me ^^ The infant died 
" with its mother**-r-This agony of doubt is insup- 
portable. 
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Enter Eyebokebn. 

Everg, Henry, well met. 

Henry. Have you seen strangers ? 

Everg, No. 

Henry, IVo but now have left this place — They 
itpoke of a lost child — ^My busy &icy led me to think 
I was the object of their search — ^I pressed forward^ 
but they avoided me. 

Everg, No, no : it could not be you 3 for no one on 
earth knows but myself, and 

Henry. Who ? Sir Philip Blandford } 

Everg. I am sworn, you know, my dear boy 3 I 
am solemnly sworn to sUence. 

Henry, True, my good old friend; and if the 
knowledge of who I am can only be obtained at the 
price of thy perjury, let me for ever remain ignorant 
— ^let the corroding thought still haunt my pillow, 
cross me at every turn, and render me insensible to • 
the blessings of health and liberty — ^yet, in vain do 
I suppress the thought — ^who am I? why thus 
abandoned ? perhaps the despised oflGspring of guilt 
— ^Ah ! is it so ? [Semng hini violently, 

Everg. Henry, do I deserve this ? 

Henry. Pardon me, good old man ! 1*11 act more 
reasonably — ^I'll deem thy silence mercy. 

Everg. That*s wisely said. 

Henry. Yet it is hard to think, that the most de- 
tested reptile that nature forms, or man pursues, has, 
when he gains his den, a parent's pitying breast to 
shelter him 3 but I 

Everg. Come, come, no more of this. 

Henry. Well ! 1 visited to-day that yoimg man 

who was so grievously bruised by the breaking of his 
team. 

Everg. That was kindly aone, Henry. 

Henry. I found him suffering under extreme tor« 
tore, yet a ray of joy shot from his languid eye— for. 
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his medicine was administered by a &ther*s hand — it 
was a mother's precious tear that dropped upon his 
woimd — Oh, how I envied him ! 

Everg. Still on the same subject — I tell thee, if 
thou art not acloiowledged by thy race, why, then 
become the noble founder of a new one. — The most 
valuable carnations were once seedlings — and the 
pride of my flower-bed is now a Henry, which, when 
known, will be envied by every florist in Britain..-— 
Come with me to tiie castie, for the last time* 

Henry. The last time ! 

Everg. Ay, boy 3 for when Sir Philip arrives, you 
must avoid him. 

Henry, Not see him ! where exists the power that 
shall prevent me-? 

Everg. Henry, if you value your own peaee of 
mind — jf you value an old man's cotpfert, avoid the 
castle^ 

Henry ^ reside.] I must dissemble wHb this honest 
creature — 'Well, I am content. 

Everg. Thars right— that's right--HemT— Bebut 
thou resigned and virtuous, and he, who olotiieB the 
of the fidd will be a parent to thee. £E9ainl. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



8CENB I. 

A Lodge belonging to the Castle, 
Dame Ashfield discovered making Lace. 

Enter Handy^ jun. 

Handy, jun, A singular situation this my old dad 
has placed me in 3 brought me here to marry a wo- 
man of fashion and beauty, while I have been pro- 
fessing and^ I've a notion^ feeling the most ardent 
love for the pretty Susan Ashfield — ^Propriety says,* 
take Mias Blandford — Xiove says, take Susan — 
Fashion says, take both— but would Susan consent 
to such an arrangement !— and if she refused, would 
I consent to part with her 1 — Oh, time enough to 
put that question when the previous one is dis* 
posed of — [Seeing Dame.] How do you do } How 
do you do ? — ^Making lace, I perceive— Is it a com- 
mon employment here ? 

Dame, Oh, no, sir ! nobody can make it in these 
parts but myself. — ^Mrs. Grundy, indeed, pretends — 
but, poor woman ! she knows no more of it thaa 
you do. 

Handy, jun. Than I do! that's vastly well! — ^My 
dear madam, I passed two months at Mechlin for the 
express purpose. 

Dame. Indeed ! 

Handy, jun. You don*t do it right— now I can do 
it much better than that. Give me leave, and 111 
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show you the true Mechlin method ITums the cushion 
round, kneels down, and begins working,'] First you 
ace, so— -then, so— 

Enter Sir Abel and Miss Blandfobd. 

Sir Abel, I vow. Miss Blandford^ fair as I ever 
thought you, the air of your native land has given 
additional lustre to your charms. — [Aside.'] If my 
wife looked so — ^Ah ! but where can Bob be ? — ^You 
must know, miss, my son is a very clever fellow ! 
you won't find him wasting his time in boyish frivo- 
lity ! — ^noj you will find hun — [Sees Mm* 
■ Miss B, Is that your son, sir ? 
Sir Abel, [Abashed!] Yes, that's Bob. 
Miss B, IVay, sir, is he making lace, or is he 
making love ? 

Sir Abel, Curse me if I can tdl. [Hits him with his 
stick,] Get up, you dog ! don't you see Miss Bland- 
ford? 

Handy, jun, [Starting up.] Zounds! how unlucky! 
Ma*am, your most ob^ent servant. [Endeavours to 
hide the work,] Curse the cushion ! [Throws it off. 
Dame, Oh ! he has spoiled my lace ! 
Handy, jun. Hush! I'U make you a thousand 
yards another time — ^You see, ma'am, I nf as explain- 
ing to this good woman-^what— what need not be 
explained again — ^Admirably handsome by heaven ! 

[Aside, 
Sir Abel, Is not she. Bob ? 
Handy, jun. [To Miss B.] In your journey from 
tlie coast, I condude you took London in your way > 
•—Hush ! [To Dame. 

* Miss B. Oh no, sir, I could not so soon venture 
into the beau monde; a stranger just arrived from 
Germany — 

Handy, jun. The very reason — ^the most fashion- 
able introductk>n possible; but I perceive, sir, yoii 
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have Iiere imitated other German importaitiffliB, 
only restored to us our native exceUence. 

Miss B. I assure you^ sir, I am eager to adae fsf 
birthright, the pure and envied immunities of an 
English woman. 

Handy, jun. Then, I trusty madam, you will be 
patriot enough to agree with me, that as a nation is 
poor, whose only wealth is importation-— that tbere-i 
fore the humble native artist may ever hope to obtain 
from his countrymen those fostering smiles, withoiil 
which genius must sicken and industry decay. But it 
requires no valet de place to conduct you through the 
purlieus of fashion, for now the way of the world is 
for every one to pursue their own way j and follow- 
ing the fashion is differing as much as possible firom 
the rest of your acquaintance. 

Miss B. But, surely, sir, there is some ^stiagouiH 
ing feature by which tiie votaries of iasMon are 
known? 

' Handy, jun. Yes ; but that varies extremely-^* 
sometimes feshionable celebrity depends an a Ugh 
Waist — sometimes oh a low carriage— ^aometimeA 
on high play, and sottietliiies cm Idw 
last winter it rested solely tfn gfcen pdoBi 

Miss B. Green peas ! ... 

Handy, jun. Green pea»^TfaatJfldy was tf ie ino rt 
enchanting, who coiild bring the greatest quantity^of 
green peas to her table at Chrislmas: thestmgglewas 
tremendous. Mrs. Rowley Powley had the best of 
it by five pecks and a half,* but^it hofdng beea.uidbr- 
tunately proved, that at her bdl ^ere was^reom to 
dance and eat conveniently, thst no lady received « 
black eye, and no coachman was killed, the thingp 
was voted decent and comfortable, and scoutod ac- 
cordingly. 

Miss B. Is comfort then incompatible witk 
feshion ? 

Handy, jvn. Certainly. -^ Comfort iaJugh lift 
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would 'be US preposterous as a lawyer's bag cram- 
med with truth, or his wig decorated with coque- 
iicot ribands ! No — ^it is not comfort atid selection 
that is sought, but numbers and confhsion ! So that 
a ^BLshionable party resembles Smithfield market, — 
only a good one when pientiAdly etocked — and la- 
dies are reckoned by the score like sheep, and their 
husbands by droves like homed cattle ! 

Miss B. Ha, ha ! and the conversation — 

Handy, jun. Oh! like the assembly — confused, 
vapid, and abundant : as *' How do ma*am ! — no ac- 
" cident at the door ? — ^he, he !'* — '* Only my car- 
**" riage broke to pieces !" — " I hope you had not 
^*' your pocket picked!" — '* Won't you sit down to 
" fero V* — ^Have you many to-night ?" '' A few, 
*' about six himdred !** — '* Were you at Lady 
'^ Overall's ?" — '^ Oh yes -, a delicious crowd, and 
" plenty of peas, he, he !"— cuid thus runs the fa- 
shionable race. 

Sir Abel, Yes ; atid a precious run it is — ^fdU gal- 
lop aU the way : first they nm on-^then their for- 
tune is run through — ^then bills are run up— then 
they are run hard — ^then they've a run of luck — then 
they run out, and then they run away ! — ^But 1*11 for- 
give fashion all its follies in consideration of one of 
its blessed laws. 

Handy, jun. What may that be ? 

Sir Abel. That husband and wife must never be 
fleen together. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv, Miss Blandford, your father expects you. 

Miss B, I hope I shall find him more composed. 

Handy, jun. Is sir Philip ill ? . 

Miss B, His spirits are extremely depressed, and 
Bince we arrived here this mommg his dejection has 
dreadfully increased. 
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Handy, juiu But I hope we shall be able to laugh 
away despondency. 

Miss B, Sir, if you are pleased to consider my 
esteem as an object worth your possession, I know 
no way of obtaining it so certain as by your show- 
ing every attention to my dear father. 

\As they are going. 

Enter Ashfiblo. 

Ash. Dame ! Dame ! she be come! 

Dame. Who ? Susan > our dear Susan ? 

Ash, Ees— zo— come along — Oh, Sir Abel ! Lady 
Nelly, your spouse, do order you to go to her di- 
rectly 

Handy, jun. Order! voumistaKe^— 

Sir Abel, No, he don t*-«he generally prefers that 
word. 

MissB. Adieu! SirAbd. 

[^Exeunt Miss Blandfobd and Handy, jim. 

Sir Abel. Oh ! if my wife had such a. pretty way 
with her mouth. 

Dame, And how does Susan look } 

Ash. That's what I do want to know, zoa conte 
along — ^Woolye though — Missus, lefs behave pralt^ 
— Zur, if you please, dame and I will let you walk 
along wi* us. 

Sir Abel. How condescending ! Oh, you are a 
pretty-behaved fellow ! lExeunt 
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Farmer Asbfield*s Kitchen, 

Enter Lady Handy and Susan. 

Susan. My dear home, thrice welcome !*— >What 
gratitude I fed to your ladyship for this indulgence ! 
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Lady B. That's rights child ! 

Susan» And I am sure you partake my pleasive in 
agahi visiting a place^ where you received every 
protection and kindness my parents could show you, 
for, I remember, while you lived with my father — 

Lady H, Child ! don't put your memory to any 
&tig^e on my accoimt — ^you may transfer the re- 
membrance of who I was, to aid your more perfect 
recollection of who I am. 

Susan, Lady Handy ! 

Lady H. That's right, child ! — I am not angry. 

Susan, ^Looking out,] How luxuriantly the ho- 
ney-suckle has grown thiat I planted !—— Ah ! I see 
my dear, father and mother coming through the, 
garden. 

Lady H, Oh ! now I shall be caressed to death ! 
but I must endure the shock of their attentions. 

Enter Farmer and Dame, with Sir Abel. 

Ash, My dear Susan ! {They run to Susan. 

Dame, My sweet child ! give me a kiss. 

Ash, Hald thee ! Feyther first though-^WeU, I be 
as mortal glad to zee thee as never war — and how 
be*8t thee } and how do thee like Lunnun town ? it 
be a deadly lively place, 1 be tuold. 

Dame, Is not she a sweet girl ? 

Sir Abel, That she is. 

Lady ff> [With affected dignity^ Does it occur to 
any one present that Lady Handy is in the room > 

Sir Abel, Oh, Lud ! Tm sure, my dear wife, I 
never forget that you are in the room. 

Ash, Drabbit it ! I overlooked Lady Nelly, sure 
enowj but consider, there be zome difference be- 
tween thee and oiur own Susan ! I be deadly glad 
to zee thee, however 

Dame, So am I, Lady Handy. 

Ash, Don't ye take it unkind lha*n't a bussed thee 
yet'— meant no slight indeed. \ Kisses her^ 
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LadyH, Oh! shocking! [Jside^ 

Ash, No harm I do hope^ ^ur ? 

Sir Abel. None at aJL 

Ask. But dash it> Lady Nelly^ what do make thee 
pamt thy vace all over wi* nid ochre zoo ? Be it tof 
thy qx>tise to knaw thee } — ^that be the way I do 
knaw my sheep. 

Sir Abel. The ft)cks of fia^hion are all marked so^ 
Farmer. 

Ash. Likely! Drabbit it! thee do mdce a tig^tishr 
kind <^a ladyship zure enow. 

Dame. That you do^ my kdy ! you remember the 
old l^ouse } 

Ash, Ay ; and aU about it^ doant ye? 'Nelly^ my 
lady! 

Ladff H. Oh ! Vm quite shpck'd— Susaa, child t 
prepare a room where I may dress before I proceed 
to the castle. [ExU Susan. 

Enter Handt^ jun. 

Handy, jun. I don't see Susan— —I say^ dad^ is 
that my mamma } 
. Sir Abel. Ye c op eak to her. 

Handy, jun. [Chucking her under the chb%.1 A fiiM 
girl^ upon my soul! 

Lady H. fine girl^ indeed ! — ^Is this behaviour! 

Handy, jun. Oh ! beg pardon, most honoured p»- 
ient. [She courtesy 8^ — ^That's a damned bad courtesy, 
I can tea^ you to make a mudi better courtesy than 
t)iat., 

Leidy H, You teach me, that aip old enough to—* 
hem ! 

Handy, jun. Oh ! thai toss of the head was very 
l>ad indeed — ^Look at me ! — That's the thing ! 

Lady H. Am I to be insulted ? Sir Abd, you 
know I seldom condescend to talk. 

Sir Abel. ]>on*t s^y 8Q, my lady, you wrong your > 
self. 
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L(zdy H, But, when I do begin^ you know not 
where it will end. 

Sir Mel, Indeed I do not. [^Jside, 

Lady H, I msist on receiving all possible respect 
from your son. 

Handy, jun. And you shall have it^ my dear girl ! 
— ^Madam> I mean. 

Lady H. I vovr, I am agitated to that degree—- Sir 
Abel ! my fein. 

S'vr Abel, Yes, my dear — ^Bob^ look here> a little 
contrivance of my own. While others carry swords, 
and such like dreadful weapons, in their canes, I 
more gallantly carry a fan. ^Removes the head of his 
cane, and draws out a fan."] A pretty thought, isn't 
it ? ^Presents it to his lady. 

Ash. Some difference between thic stick and 
mine, bean't there, zur ? [To Handy, jun. 

Handy, jun, ^Moving awayj] Yes, there is. — [To 
LcADY H.] Do you call that inning yourself? [Ta- 
king the fan,'] My dear ma*am, this is the way to 
manoeuvre a fieui. 

Lady H. Sir, you shall find [To Handy, jii/i.] I 
have power enough to make you repent this beha- 
viour, severely repent it — Susan ! 

[Exit followed by Dame. 
Handy, jun. Bravo ! passion becomes her ^ she 
does that vastly well. ^ 

Sir Abel. Yes, practice make\perfect 

Enter Susan. 

Susan. Did your ladyship call ?— Heavens ! Mr. 
Handy ! 

Handy, jun. Hush ! my angel! be composed! that 
letter will explain. [Gtoing a letter, noticed by Ash- 
field.] Lady Handy wishes to see you. 

Susan. Oh, Robert 3 

Handy, jun. At present, my love, no more. 

[Exit SvsAV, foUowed by Ashfielo. 
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Sir JUL What were you sayings sir, to that 
young woman ^ 

Handy, jun. Nothing particular^ or. Where i* 
Jjady Handy going ? 

Sir Abel. To dress. 

Handy, jun, 1 suppose ahe has Ibund out the use 
of money } 

Sir Abel. Yes ; 1% do her the justice to say she 
encourages trade. — Why^ do you know. Bob, my best 
coal-pit won't find her in white muslins — round her 
neck hangs an hundred acres at least} my noblest 
oaks have made wigs for her ; my hi oxen have 
dwindled into Dutch pugs, and white mice; my 
India bonds are transmuted into shawls and otto of 
roses ; and a magnificent mansion has shrunk inta 
a diamond snuff-box. 

Enter Countryman. 

Coun^r .^Gentlemen, the folks be all got together^ 
and the ploughs be ready — and 

Sir Abel, We are coming. [£xt/ Countryman. 

Handy, jun. Houghs? 

Sir Abel, Yes, Bob, we are going to have a grand 
agricultural meeting. 

Handy, jun. Indeed ! 

Sir Abel. If I could but find a man able to ma- 
nage my new invented curricle plough, none of them 
would have a chance. 

Handy, jun. My dear sir, if there be any thing on 
earth I can do, it is that. 

Sir Abel. WhaX) 

Handy, jun, I rather fancy I can plough better 
than any man in England. 

SirAbtU You don*t say so ! What a clever feUow 
he is ! I say. Bob, if you would— 

Handy, jun. No ! I cant Qoiidescend. 

Sir Abel. Condescend! why not^r-much more 
creditable, let me teU you, than galloping a maggot 
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for a lliousand, or eating a live cat^ or any other 
fashionable achievement. 

Handy ^ un. fcJo it is — ^Egad ! I will — I'll carry off 
the prize of uidustry. 

Sir Abel, But should you lose Bob > 

Handy, jun* I lose ! that's vastly well ! 

Sir Md, True, with my curricle plough you 
could hardly fail. 

Handy, jun. With my superior skiE dad — ^Then I 
t^j, liQW the newspapers wUl teem with the ac- 
coimt ! 

Sir Jf>eL Yes. 

Handy, jun. That universal genius Handy, junior, 
with a plough 

Sir Abel, Stop — invented by that ingenious ma- 
chinist Handy, senior. 

Handy, jun. Gained the prize against the fi'rst 
husbandmen in Hampshire — l«et our Bond-street 
butterflies emulate the example of Handy, junior.— - 

Sir Abel, And let old city grubs cultivate the 
field of science like Handy, senior — ^Ecod ! I am so 
happy ! 

LadyH. [Without,'] Sir Abel t 

Sir Abel, Ah ! there comes a damper f 

Handy, jun. Courage! you have many resoiu*ce8 
of happiness. 

Sir Abel, Have I ! I should bevery glad to know 
them. 

Handy, jun. In the first place, you possess an ex- 
cellent temper. 

Sir Abel, So much the worse ; for if I had a bad 
one, I should be the better able to conquer hers. 

Handy, jun. You enjoy good health — 

Sir Abel, So much the worse ^ for if I were ill, 
she wouldn't come near me. 

Handy, jun. Then you are rich— 

Sir Abel, So much the worse; for had I Hees Mor 
she would not have married me. But I say Bdb^ 
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if you gain the prize^ 1*11 have a patent £[>r my 
plough. 

Lady H. IWithout.'] Sir Abd ! I say— 

Handy, jun. Father^ could not you get a patent for 
stopping that sort of noise ? 

Sir Abel, If I could^ what a sale it would have !•— 
No Bob^ a patent has been obtained for the only 
thing that will sQence her — 

Handy, jun. Ay — ^What's that? 

Sir Abel, lln a whisper,'] A coffin ! hush ! — I'm 
coming my dear. 

Handy, jun, Ha^ ha,, ha ! [Exeunt 



SCENE III, 

A Parlour in Ashfield*8 House. 

Enter Ashfield and Wife. 

Ash, I tell ye, I zee*d un gi' Susan a letter^ an' I 
dan*t like it a bit. 

Dame, Nor I : if shame should come to the poor 
child — I say Tummas^ what would Mrs. Grundy say 
then? 

Ash, Dom Mrs. Grundy ; what would my poor 
wold heart zay? but I be bound it be aU inno- 
cence. 

Dame, Ah, Henry! we have not seen thee at 
home all day. 

Ash, And I do zomehow &nzie things dan't go zo 
clever when thee'rt away from &rm. 

Henry, My mind has been greatly agitated. 

Ash. Well, won't thee go and zee the ploughing 
match? 
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Henry, Tell me, will not those who obtain prizes 
\e introduced to the castle ? 

Ash, Ees, and feasted in the great hall. 

Henry, My good friend, I wish to become a can- 
didate. 

Dame, You, Henry ! 

Henry, It is time I exerted the fsu^uUieb Heaven 
has bestowed on me ', and though my heavy fate 
crushes the proud hopes this heart conceives^ still let 
me prove myself worthy of the place Providence has 
assigned me. — [Aside.'] Should I succeed, it will 
bring me to the presence of that man, who (I know 

not why) seems the dictator of my fete.- {To 

them,'] Will you furnish me with the means ? 

Ash, WiH I r — ^Thou shalt ha* the best plough in 
ihe parish — ^I wish it were all gould for thy zdke — 
and better cattle there can*t be noowhere. 

Henry. Thanks, my good friend — ^my benefactor 
— ^I have little time for preparation — So receive my 
gratitude and farewell. [Exit, 

Dame, A blessing go with thee ! 

Ash, I zay Henry, take Jolly, aJ^d Smiler, and 
Captain, but dan*t ye take thic lazy beast Genius — • 
I'll be shot if having yiye load an acre on my whea^ 
land could please me more ! 

Dame. Tummas, here comes Susan, reading the 
letter. 

Ash. How paJe she do look ! dan*t she } 

Dame, Ah f poor thing ! — if 

Ash. Hauld thy tongue, woolye } [They retire. 

Enter Susan, reading the Letter, 

Susan, Is it possible ! Can the man to whom I've 
given my heart write thus ! — " I am compelled to 
marry Miss Slandford ; but py love for my Susan is 
unalterable — ^I hope she will not, for an act of ne- 
cessity, cease to think with tenderness on her faithful 
ftobert." Oh, man ! ungrateful man ! it is from 
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our bosoms akme yoa derhre your power; bow 
cruel then to use it in fixing in tiiose bosoms end- 
less sorrow and despair ! ** Still think with ten- 
derness*' — Base, dishonourable insinuation — He 
might have allowed me to esteem him. [Locks up 
the letter m a box on the table, and exit weeping, 

[AsHFiBLD and Damb come forward^ 

Ash. Poor thing!— What can be the matter? — 
She locked up the letter in ihic box, and then burst 
into tears. [Looks at the box. 

Dame. Yes, Tummas 3 she locked it in that box 
sure enough. 

[Shakes a bunch of keys that hangs at her side. 

Ash. What be doing Dame ? what be doing? 

Dome. [With affected ind^erence.l Nothings I 
was only touching these keys. 

[They look at the box and keys significantly. 

Ash. A good tightiflih bunch ! 

Dame. Yes ; they are of all sizes. 

[They look as before. 

Ash. Indeed! — ^Wcll — Eh ! — ^Dame^ why dan'tye 
speak ! thou canst chatter fest enow zometimes. 

Dame. Nay, Tummas — ^I daresay— if — ^you know 
best — but I tbiuk I could fin d 

Ash. Well, Eh! — you can just try you knaw. 
[Greatly agitated!] You can try just vor the vim 
on*t ', but mind, dan*t ye make a noise. [She opens 
it."] Why thee hasn*t opened it ? 

Dame. "Soy, Tummas ! you told me. 

Ash. Did I? 

Dame. There's the letter! 

Ash. Well, why do ye gi*t to I } — ^I dan't want it 
I'm zure. [Taking it — he turns it over — she eyes it' 
eagerly — he is about to open it] — She's coming! 
she's coming ! [He conceals the letter, they tremble 
violently,] No, she's gone into t'other room. [They 
hang their heads dejectedly, then look at each other^ 
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What mun that feyther and mbther. be doings that 
do blush and tremble at their own dater*s coming. 
{Weeps.'] Dang it, has she desarved it of us } — ^Did 
she ever deceive us> — ^Were she not always the 
most open-hearted, dutifullest, kindest — and thee to 
goa like a dom'd spy, and open her box, poor 
thing! 

Dame. Nay, Tummas— • 

Ash. You did — I zaw you do it myzel ! — ^you look 
like a thief now — ^you doe — ^Hush ! — ^no— Dame— 
here be the letter — ^I won*t reead a word on*t j put 
H where thee voimd it, and as thee voimd it. 

Dame. With all my heart. 

[She returns the letter to the box. 

Ash. [Embraces her.] Ndw I can wi' pleasure hug 
my wold wife, and look my child in the vace again — 
I'll call her, and ax her about it ; and if she dan*t 
speak without disguisement, I'U be bound to be 
shot — Dame, be the colour of sheame off my face 

yet ? — ^I never zeed thee look ugly before Susan^ 

my dear Sue, come here a bit, woolye ? 

Enter Susan. 

Susan. Yes, my dear fiather. 

Ash. Sue, we do wish to give thee a bit of admo- 
nishing and parent-like conzultation. 

Susan. I hope I have ever attended to your admo- 
nitions. 

Ash. Ees, bless thee, I do believe thee hast, lamb ; 
but we all want oiu* memories jogg*d a bit, or why 
else do parson preach us all to deep every Zimday-* 
Zo thic be the topic — Dame and I Sue, did zee a 
letter gi*d to thee, and thee — bursted into tears, and 
lock'd un up in thic box — and then Dame and I— 
we — that's all. _ 

Susan. My dear father, if I concealed the contents 
>f that letter from your knowledge, it- was because I 
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rid not msh your heart to share in the pain mine 
ifeels. 

/ish. Dang it^ didn't I tell thee zoo? [To his toife. 

Dame, Nay, Tummas, did I say otherwise ? 

Susan, Believe me, my dear parents, my heart 
never gave birth to a thought my tongue feared to 
utter. 

Ash, There, the very veords I zaid ! 

Susan. If you wish to see the letter, I will show 
it to you. \_She searches for the key. 

Dame. Here's a key will open it. 

Ash. Drabbit it, hold thy tongue thou wold fool ! 
[Aside.'] No Susan. I'll not zee it — I'll beHeve my 
child. 

Susan. You shall not find your confidence iU- 
placed — it is true the gentleman ha» declared he 
loved me ; it is equally true that declaration was not 
unpleasing to me — ^Alas! it is also true, that his 
letter contains sentiments disgraceful to himself, and 
insulting to me. 

Ash. Drabbit it, if I'd knaw'd that when we were 
cudgelling a bit, I would ha' lapt my stick about his 
ribs pratty tightish^ I would. 

Susan. Pray, £either> don't you resent his conduct 
to me. 

Ash. What ! mayn't I lather un a bit J 

Susan, Oh^ no ! I've the strongest reasons to the 
contrary j 

Ash. Well, Sue, I won't-^I'll behave as pratty as 
I al^vays do — ^but it be time to go to the green, and 
zee the fine zights — How I do hate the noise of thic 

dom'd bunch of keys ^But bless thee my child — 

dan't forget that vartue to a young woman be vor all 
the world like — ^hke — ^Dang it, I ha' gotten it all in 
Hiy head 3 but zomehow — ^I can't talk it — but vartue 
be to a young woman what.com be to a blade 
o'wheat, do you zee j for while the com be there it 
!^e glorious to the eye, and it be called the sta£f of 
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life ; but take that treasure away, and what do re- 
mmn? why naught but thic wortMess straw ihat 
man and beast do tread upon. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

dn exlensioe view of a cultivated country^^A ploughed 
field in the centre, in which are seen six different 
ploughs and horses-^At one side a handsome tent 
— A Ttamher of country people assembled^ 

Enter Asfinsij) and Dams. 

Ash. Make way, make way for the gentry ! and, 
do ye hear, behave pratty, as I do — ^Dang thee, 
stond back, or I'll knock thee down, I wool. 

Enter Sin Abes< and Miss Bland cord, with Ser- 
vants. 

Sir Abel. It is very kind of you to honour' our 
rustic festivities with yoiu* presence. 

Miss B. Pray, Sir Abd, where is your son ? 

Sir Abel. What ! Bob ? Oh, you'H see him pre- 
sently — [Nodding significantly. y-^^tre arc the prize 
medsds ; and if you will condescend to present them, 
I*m sure they'll be worn wiA additional pleasure.-— 
1 say^ yau*fl see Bob presently. — ^WcflJ Farmer^ is it 
all over ? 

Ash. Ees, zur ; the acres be plou^*d, and the 
ground judged ; and the young lads be coming down 
to receive their reward — Heartily welcome, miss, to 
your native land ; hope you be as pleased to zee we 
as we be to zee you, and the like o' "fliat. — ^Mortat 
beantizome to be zure — ^I declare miss, it do make % 
quite warm zomehow to look at ye. [A shout with" 
out.'] They be coming — ^Now^ Henry ! 
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Sir Abel Now yoaH ace Bob ! 
hoj. Bob ! — here be comes. 

EBier Hexkt ami l»o fovn^ ffa 

^A. *!!« he^ be bas dcME't—Bui^ yoa al]« ivliy 
dan*t ye about ? Hii2za ! 

Sir ^e/, Wby^ zounds, wbere's Bob ? — I don't see 
Bob—Bless me, wbat bas become of Bob aad mj 
plough ; \Rethres and takes out kh glau. 

Ash, Well, Henry, there be the jwize, aad there 
be the fine lady that will gi* it thee. 

Henry. Tell me who is that lovely areature ? 

A$h. The dater of Sir Philip Bkndford. 

Henry, What exquisite sweetness! Ah! sbould 
the father but resemble her, I dudl have but litde to 
fear from his severity. 

Aih, Miss, thic be the young man that ba' gott'n 
the goulden prize. 

Miis, B. This? I always thought ploughmen 
were coarse, vulgar creatures^ but he seems hand* 
some and diffident. 

Ash. Ees, quite pratty behaved — it were I that 
teach'd un. 

Miss B, What's your name ? 

Henry, Henry. 

Msss B, And your &inily ? 
[Henry, in agony of grief, turns amay, strikes his 

forehead, and leans on the shoulder o^Ashfield.] I 

Dame, [Apart to Miss B.] Madam, I oeg pardon, 
but nobody knows about his parents^ 3 and when 
it is mentioned, poor boy ! he takes on sadly — ^He 
has lived at our house ever since we had the farm, 
and we have had an allowance for him — small 
enough to be sure — but, good lad ! he was always 
welcome to share what we had. 

Miss B, I om shocked at my imprudence — [To 
Henry,] Pray pardon me ; I would not msult an 
enemy^ much less one I am inclined to admire^-* 
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[Giving her hand, then withdraws itj] — ^to esteem — 
you simll go to the castle — ^my father shall protect 
you. 

Henry, Grenerous creature* f to merit his esteem is 
the fondest wish of my heart — ^to be your slave, the 
proudest aim of my ambition. 

Miss B, Receive your merited reward. [Hie kneeh 
— she places the medal round his neck — the same to 
the others,'] 

Sir Abel, [Advances."] I can't see Bob ; pray, sir, 
do you happen to know what is become of my Bob } 

Henry, Sir ? 

Sir Abel, Did not you see a remarkable clever 
plough, and a young man— 

Henry, At the beginning of the contest I ob- 
served a gentleman 3 his horses, I believe, were un- 
ruly 5 but my attention was too much occupied to 
allow me to notice more. [Laughing without. 

Handy, jun, [Without,'] How dare you laugh. 

Sir AbeL That's Bob's voice ! [Laughing again. 

Enter Hasdy, jun, in a smock frock, cocked hat, and 
a piece of a plough in his hand. 

Handy, jun. Dare to laugh again, and I'll knock 
you down with this ! — ^Ugh ! how infernally hot ! 

[Walks about. 

Sir Abel, Why, Bob, where have you been I 

Handy, jun, I don't know where I've been. 

Sir Abel, And what have you got in your hand? 

Handy, jun. What ! All I could keep of your non- 
sensical ricketty plough. 

[Walks about. Sir AsiBhfollowing, 

Sir Abel. Come, none of that, sir. — ^Don't abus^ 
my plough, to cover your ignorance, sir 5 where i& 
it, sir 5 and where are my femous Leicestershire 
horses, tor? 

Handy, jun Where } ha, ha> ha ! I'll tdl you a& 
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nearly as I caa^ ha, ha ! What's the name of dte 
next county ? 

Aih. It be called Witshire^ ^ur. 

Handy, jun, Then^ dad^ upon the nioest calcula- 
tion I am able to make, they are at thb moment ea* 
gaged in the very patriotic act of ploughing Salis- 
bury pkin, ha, ha I I saw them fairly over that 
hill, fail gallop, with the ctirricle plough at their 
heds. 

Ash, Ha, ha ! a good one, ha, ha ! 

Handy, jun. But never mind, fiaither, you must 
again set your invention to work, and I my toilet : 
"-rather a deranged figure to appear before a lady 
in. [Fiddles,'] Hey-day ! What ! are you going to 
dance? 

Ash, £es, zur j I suppose you can sheake a 1^ a 
bit? 

Handy, jun. I fancy I can dance every possible 
step, from the pas ruse to the war-dance of the Ca- 
tawbaws. 

Ash. Likely. — ^I do hope, miss, you'U join your 
honest neighbours 3 they*U be deadly hurt an' you 
won't gig it a bit wi' im. 

Miss B. With alt my heart. 

Sir Abel. Bob's an excdlent dancer. 

Miss B, I dare say he is, sir} but, on this occa- 
sion, I think I ought to dance with the young man 
who gained the prize — I think it woidd be most 
pleasant — ^most pn^per, I mean; and I am glad you 
agree with m^--So, sir, if you'll acc^ my hand— 

[Henrt takes it. 

Sir Abel. Very pleasantly settled, uppn my soul! 
—Bob, won't you dance \ 

Handy, jun. I dance! — no, I'll look at tnem — I'll 
quietly look on. 

Sir Abel. Egad, now, as my wife's away, I'H try 
to find a pretty girl and make one among them. 

Ash. That's heaafty !— Ckmie, Dame, hang the 
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rheumatics !— Now, lads and lasses, behave pratty, 
and strike up. ^^ dance, 

[Handy, jud. looks on a little, and then begins to 
tnuve his legs — then dashes into the midst of the dance, 
and endeavours to imitate every one opposite to him ,*, 
then, Leing exhausted, he leaves the dance, seizes the 
fiddle, and playjs iill the curtain drops.J 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



An apartment tit the Castle.. 

Sir Philip Blandford discovered oiv a couch read^ 
ing, SfiiiYANTS attending^ 

Sir Philip, Is not my daughter yet returned ? 

Serv. No, Sir Philip. 

Sir Philip. Dispatch a servaiM; taher. 

{^ExU Servant. 

Re-enier Servant. 

Serv, Sir, the old gardener is below, and asks to 
see you. 

Sir Philip, [Rises and throws away the book.] Ad- 
mit him instantly, and leave me. — [Exit Servants. 

Enter Evergreen, who bows; then, looking at Sir 
Philip, clasps his hands together, and weeps. 

Does this desolation affect the old man ? — Come neac 
me — ^Time has laid a lenient hand on thee. 
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Everg. (%, my dear master! can twenty years 
have wrought the change I see } 

Sir Philip. No: ISiriking hi$ breast,'] 'tis the 
canker here that hath withered up my trank — but 
are we secure from observation ? 

Everg. Yes. 

Shr Philip, Then tell me, does the boy live > 

Everg, He does, and is as fine a youth — 

Sir Philip. No comments. 

Everg, We named him — 

Sir Philip, Be dumb ! let me not hear his name. 
Has care been taken he may not blast me with his 
presence? 

Everg, It has, and he cheerfully complied. 

Sir Philip, Enough ! never speak of him more. 
Have you removed every dreadful vestige from the 
fatal chamber ? [Eveborsen hesitates.'] — O speak ! 

Everg. My dear master, I confess my want of 
duty. Alas ! I had not courage to go there. 

Sir Philip, Ah ! 

Everg. Nay, forgive me ! viriser than I have felt 
such terrors. — ^The apartments have been carefully 
locked up y the keys not a moment from my pos- 
session :*-^here they are. 

Sir Philip. Then the task remains with me. Dread- 
ful thought ! I can well pardon thy fears, old man, 
— O! could I wipe from my memory that hour, 
when — 

Everg, Hush ! your daughter. 

Sir PkHip. Leave me — ^we'U speak anon. 

lExit EvEBGBEENr 

Enter Miss Blandford. 

Miss B, Dear &ther, I came the moment I heard 
you wished to see me. 

Sir Philip, My good child, thou art the sole sup- 
port that props my fbeble life. I fear my wish for 
thy company deprives thee of much pleasure. 
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Miss B. Oh^ no ! what pkiMire oan be equal to 
that of giving you happiness } Am I not rewarded 
m feeing your eyes beam with pleasure on me ? 

Str Philip. TIs the pale reflection of the lustre I 
see sparkling there. — ^My love, did you enjoy the 
scenes you beheld } 

Miss B, Greatly. — How strongly they contrast 
with those we witnessed abroad. 

Sir Philip. True. — Happy country ! whidi, in 
the midst of direful war^ can draw out its rustic 
train to join the festive dance as securely as if peace 
again had blessed the world !— »But^ tell me> did 
your lover gain the prize } 

Miss B, Yes, papa. 

Sir PhUip, Few men of his rank--— 

Miss B, Oh ! you mean Mr. Handy ! 

Sir Philip. Yes. 

Miss B* No ; he did not. 

Sir PhUip, Then whom did you mean ? 

Miss B. Did you say lover? I — ^1 mistook. — ^No— 
a young man csdled Henry obtained the prize. 

Sir PhUip. And how did Mr. Handy succeed > 

Miss B. Oh ! It was so ridiculous !<— I will tell 
you^ papa> what happened to him. 

Sir Philip. To Mr. Handy ? 

Miss B. Yes ; as soon as the contest was over, 
Henry presented himself. I was surprised at seeing 
a young man so handsome and elegant as Henry is. 
-^— Then I placed the medal round* Henry^s neck^ and 
was told, feat poor Henry — 

Sir Philip. Henry ! — So, my love, this is your ac- 
count of Mr. Robert Handy ? 

Miss B, Yes, papa — no, papa — ^he came after- 
wards, dressed so ridiculously, that even Henry could 
not help smiling. 

Sir Philip. Henry again ! 

Miss B. Then we had a dance. 

Sir Philip. Of course you danced with your lover ? 
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Miss B, Yes^papa. 

Sir Philip, How does Mr. Handy dance? 

Miss B. Oh! hedid not dance till— 

Sir Philip. You danced with your lover? 

Miss B, Yefr-'-iio papa. — Somebody said (I doirt 
know who) that I ought to dance with Henry^ be- 
cause — 

Sir Philip. Still Henry! Oh! some rustic boy. 
My dear child^ you talk as if you loved this Henry. 

Miss B. Oh! no^ papa — and I am certain he don't 
love me. 

Sir Philip, Indeed! 

MissB. Ye8, papa^ for^ when he touched my 
hand^ he trembled as if I terrified him ) and^ instead 
of looking at me as you do, who I am sure love me^ 
when our eyes met^ he withdrew his and cast them 
on the ground. 

Sir Philip, And these are the reasons wl\ich make 
you conclude he does not love you? 

Miss B. Yes', papa. 

Sir Philip. And probably you could adduce proof 
equally convincing that you don*t love him ? 

Miss B. Oh, yes— quite -, for in the dance he 
sometimes paid attention to other young women^ 
and I was so angry with him! Now,' you know, 
papa, I love you — and I am sure I should not have 
been angry with you had you done so. 

Sir Philip, But one question more — do you think 
Mr. Handy loves you ? 

Miss B. 1 have never thought about it, papa. 

Sir Philip, I am satisfied. 

Miss B, Yes, I knew I should convince you. 

Sir Philip, Oh, Love ! malign and subtle tyrant, 
how falsely art thou painted bMnd ! 'tis thy votaries 
are so 5 for what but blindness can prevent their 
seeing thy poisoned shaft, which is for ever doomed 
to rankle in the victim's eart. 

Miss B, Oh ! now I am certun I am not in love^ 
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far I feel no rankling at my heart. I feel the softest, 
sweetest sensation I ever experienced. But, pap>i> 
YOU must come to the lawn. I don*t know why, 
but to-day nature seems enchanting, the birds sing 
more sweetly, amj the flowers give more perfume. 

Sir Philip, {^Aside.'] Such was the day my youthful 
&ncy pictured ! — How did it close ! 

Miss B, I promised Henry your protection. 

Sir Philip, Indeed ! that was much. Well, I will 
see your rustic here. This infant passion must be 
crushed. Poor wench } some artless boy has caught 
thy youthfol &iicy . — ^Thy arm, my child. [Exeunt 
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A Lawn before the Castle, 
EnUr Hsinrv and Ashfixlix* 

Ash, Well ! here theer't going to make thy bow 
to Sir Philip. I zay, if he shoidd take a fancy to 
ihee, tbcult come to ferm, and see us zometimes^ 
wo'tn't, Henry ? 

Henry [Shaking his hand."] Tdl me, is that Sir 
Philip Blandford, who leans on that lady's arm ? 

Ml, I don't know, by reason, d'ye zee, I never 
zeed *un. Well, good bye ! I declare thee doz look 
quite grand wi^h thic golden prize about thy neck, 
vor all the world like the lords in their stars, that do 
come to theas pearts to pickle their skins in the zalt 
zea ocean ! Goodb'ye, Henry? [Exit. 

Henry. He approaches ! why this agitation ? I 
wish, yet dread, to meet him. 

Enter Sir Philip and Miss Blandford, attended. 

Miss B, The joy your tenantry display at seeing 
you agsun must be truly grateful to you. 
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SirPluUp. No, my child; for I fed I do not 
merit it. Alas ! I can see no orphans dotiied with 
my beneficence, no anguish assuaged by my care. 

Miss B, Then I am sure my dear fether wishes to 
show his kind intentions. So I will begin by placing 
one mider his protection. [Goes up the stctge, and 
leads down Henry. Sir Philip, on seeing him, starts^ 
then becomes greatly agitated,'] 

Sir Pfulip, Ah ! do my eyes deceive me ! No, it 
must be him ! such was the face his father wore.K 

Henry. Spake you of my &ther > 

Sir Phil^. His presence brings back recollections, 
which drive me to madness ! — ^How came he here ? 
•—Who have I to curse for this ? 

Miss B. IFalling on his neck,"] Ycur daughter. 

Henry. Oh, sir ! tell me—on my knees I ask it ! 
do my parents live? Bless me with my father's 
name, and my days shall pass in active gratitude— 
my nights in prayers for you. [Sib Philip views 
him with severe contempt,'} Do not mock my misery ! 
Have you a heart? 

Sir Philip. Yes ', of marble. Cold and obdurate 
to the world— ponderous and painful to myself-— 
Quit my sight for ever ! 

Miss B. Go, Henry, and save me from my father's 
curse. 

Henry, I obey : cruel as the command is, I obey 
it — ^I shall often look at this, ^Touching the medal.y 
and think on the blissful moment, when your hand * 
placed it there. . 

Sir Philip. Ah ! tear it from his breast.. 

[Servants advance* 

Henry. Sooner take my life ! It is the first honour 
I have earned, and it is no mean one 3 for it assigns 
me the first rank among the sons of industry ! This 
IS my claim to the sweet rewards of honest labour ! 
This will give me competence, nay more, enable me 
to despise four tyranny ! , 
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Sir Philip. Rash boy, mark ! Avoid me, and be 
secure. — ^Repeat this intrusion, and my vengeance 
shall pursue thee. 

Henry, I defy its power ! — ^You are in England, 
sir, where the man, who bears about him an upright 
hearty bears a charm too potent for tyranny to hum- 
ble. Can your frown wither up my youthful vi- 
gour } No ! — ^Can your malediction disturb the slum- 
bers of a quiet conscience? No! Can your breath 
stifle in my heart the adoration it feds for that 
pitying angel ? Oh, no ! 

Sir Philip. Wretch ! you shall be taught the dif- 
ference between us ! 

Henry, I feel it now ! proudly feel it ! — You hate 
the man that never wronged you — ^I could love the 
man that injures me — ^You meanly triumph o*er a 
worm — I make a giant tremble. 

Sir Philip. Take him from my sight ! Why am I 
not obeyed } 

Miss B, Henry, if you wish my hate should not 
accompany my father's, instantly begone. 

Henry, Oh ! pity me ! [ExiU 

[Miss Bland fobd looks after hm~^VB. Philip, 
exharistedf leans on his Servants. 

Sir Philip, Supported by my servants ! I thought 
I had a daughter ! 

Miss B, {Running to /lim.] O you have, my fiither ! 
one that loves you better than her life ! 

Sir PhUip. [To Servants.] Leave us. 

[Exeunt Servants. 
Emma, if you fed, as I fear you do, love for that 
youth — ^mark my words ! When the dove woos for 
its mate the ravenous kite, when nature's fixed an- 
tipathies mingle in sweet concord, then, and not till 
then, hope to be united. 

Miss B. O Heaven ! 

Sir Philip, Have you not promised me the disposal 
«f your hand? 
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MiuB. Alas! myfiiUierl I ^dn*t t3ien know the 
difficulty of obedience ! 

Sir Philip, Hear then the reasons why I demand 
compliuiee. Yon think I hold these ridb estates — 
Alas^ the shadow only^ not the siihstuice. 
Miss B, Ei^lain^ my &ther ! 
Sir FhUip. When I left my native comrtry^ I left 
it with a heart laoenited by every wound that the 
felsehood of others, or my own conscience^ conld in- 
flict. Hatelal to mysdf i became the victim of dis- 
sipation — ^I rushed to the gaming tahle^ and soon l)e- 
came the dupe of viliains. — ^My ample fortune T^as 
lost ; I detected one in the act of frauds and having 
brought him to my feet^ he confessed h plan had 
been laid for my ruin } that he was but an bundle 
instrument ; for that die man, who, by his superior 
genius, stood possessed of aU the mortgages and 
securities I had given, was one Morrington. 

Miss B. I have heard you name him before. Did 
you not know this Movrington ? 

Sir Philip, No $ he, like his deeds, avoided tiie 
light — ^Ever dark, subtie, and mysterious. Collecting 
the scattered remnant of my fortune, I wandered, 
wretched and desolate, till, in a peaceful viUage^^ I 
first beheld thy modier, humble in birth, but exalted 
in virtue. The morning after out marriage she re- 
ceived a packet, ocmtaining these words: " The re- 
ward of virtuous love, presented by a repentant 
villain 5'* and which also contained bills and notes to 
the high amount of ten thousand pounds. 
Miss B. And no name ? 

Sir Philip. None 5 nor could I ever guess at the 
generous doncn*. I need not tell thee wlmt my heart 
suffered, when death deprived me of her. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, this good man. Sir Abel Handy, pro- 
posed to unite our families by marriage 5 and in con- 
sideration of what he termed the honour of our alli- 
ance, agreed to pay off every incumbrance on my 
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estates, and Settle them as a portion on you and hia 
son. Yet still another wonder remains. — ^When I 
arrive, I find no claim whatever has been made, 
either by Morrington or his agents. "What am I to 
think } Can Morrington have perished, and with him 
Ills large chums to my property ? Or does he with- 
hold the blow to make it fall more heavily } 

Miss B, Tis very strange ! very mysterious ! But 
my £ather has not told me what misfortune led hinx 
to leave his native country. 

Sir Philip, IGreatly agitated.'] Ha! 

Miss B. ^ay I not know it ? 

Sir Phiup. Oh, never, never, never ! 

Miss B, I will not ask it — Be composed — Let me 
wipe away those drops of anguish from your brow. 
— ^How cold your cheek is ! My father, the even- 
ing damps wiU harm you — Come in— I will be all 
you wish — ^indeed I will. [ExeunK 



SCENE III. 

I 

An Apartment m the Castle^ 

Enter Evergreen. 

Eoerg. Was ever any thing so unlucky ! Henry to 
come to the castle and meet Sir Philip ! He shoiild 
have consulted me ; I shall be blamed — but, thank 
Heaven, I am innocent. 

[Sib Abel and Lady Handy without."] 

Lady H. I will be treated with respect. 

Sir AheL You shall, my dear, [They enter. 

Lady H. But. how? but how. Sir Abel > I repeat 



it 



Sir Abel [Aside!] For the fiftieth time. 

Lady H. Your son conducts himself with an inso- 
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lence I won't endure 3 but you are ruled by him> you 
nave no will of your own* 

Sir Abel, I have not indeed 

Lady H, How contemptible ! 

Sir AbeU Why, my dear, this is the case — I am 
like the ass in the &ble ; and if I am doomed to carry 
a pack-saddle, it is not much matter who drives me. 

Lady H. To yield your power to those the law 
allows you to govern !— • 

Sir Abel, Is very weak, indeed. 

Everg. Lady Handy, your very bumble servant ; 
I heartUy congratulate you, madam, on your mar- 
riage with this worthy gentleman — Sir, I give you 
joy. 

Sir Abel. [Aside!] Not before 'tis wanted. 

Everg, Ay, my lady, this match makes up for the 
imprudence of your first. 

Lady H, Hem ! 

Sir Abel, Eh! What !— what's that— Eh! what 
do you mean } 

Everg, I mean, sir— that Lady Handy's former 
husband — 

Sir Abel, Former husband !^-Why, my dear, I 
never knew — ^Eh ! 

Lady H. A mumbling old blockhead ! — ^Didn't 
you, Sir Abel ? Yes \ I was rather married many 
years ago 5 but my husband went abroad and died. 

Sir Abel, Died, did he? 

Everg, Yes, sir, he was a servant in the Castle. 

Sir Abel Indeed? So he died — ^poor fellow ! 

Lady H, Yes. 

Sir Abel, What, you are sure he died, are you ? 

Lady H, Don't you hear > 

Sir Abel, Poor feUow ! neglected perhaps — had I 
known it^ he should have had the best advice money 
could have got. 

Lady EL You seem sorry. 

Sir AbeU Why^ you would not have me pleased 
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at the death of your husband^ would you ? — a good 
kind of man? 

Everg. Yes; a faithful fellow — ^rather ruled his 
wife too severely. 

Sir Abel. Did he? [Apart to Etbb green.] Fray 
do you happen to recollect his manner } — Coidd you 
just give a hint of the way he had ? 

Lady H, Do you want to tyrannize over my poor 
tender heart ? — 'Tis too much ! 

Everg, Bless me! Lady Handy is ill — Salts ! salts ! 

Sir AheL [Producing an esience-box."] Here are 
salts^ or aromatic vinegar^ or essence of— 

Everg. Any— «ny. 

Sir Abel, Bless me^ I can*t find the key ! 

Everg. Pick the lock. 

Sbr Abel. It can*t be pick'd> it is a patent lock. 

Everg. Then break it open^ sir. 

Sir Abel. It can't be broke open — ^it is a con- 
trivance of my own— you see, here comes a hori- 
zontal bolt, which acts upon a spring, therefore — 

Lady H. I may die while you are describing a 
horizontal bolt. Do you think you shall dose your 
eyes for a week fortius ? 

Enter S» Philip Blandfobd; 

Sir Philip. What has occasioned this disturbance? 

Lady H. Ask that gentleman. 

Sir Abel. Sir, I am accused — 

Lady H. Convicted ! convicted ! 

Sir Abel. Well, I wiU not argue with you about 
words — ^because I must bow to your superior prac* 
tice— ^But, Sir— 

Sir Philip. Pshaw! [Apart.'] Lady Handy, some 
of your people were inquiring for you. 

Lady H. Thank you, sir. Ck>me, Sir Abel. [Exii. 

Sir Abel. Yes, my lady — ^I say [To Evergreen.} 
couldn't you give me a hint of tiie way he had—*. 

Lady H. [mthaut:\ Sir Abd ! 
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Sir AbtL Comings my soiil ! {EmU. 

Sir Philip, So! you have well obeyed my arden 
iin keeping this Henry from my presence. 

Everg. I was not to blame^ master. 

Sir Philip. Has farmer Ashfidd left the castle ?^ 

Everg, No, sir. 

Sir Philip, Send hun hither [ExU EynmemsBN.l 
'That boy must be driven fieur, &r firom my sigh^— 
l>ut where } — ^no matter ! the world is large enough. 

EaUer Abuvtsld, 

— Come hither. I believe you hold a &rm of mine* 

jUh. Ees, xur, I do — at your zarvice. | 

Sir Philip. I hope a profitable one \ 

Ash. 2k)metime8 it be^ zur. But thic- year it be 
^ t*other way as 'twur — ^but I do hope as our land- 
lords have a tightish big lump of the good, they'll 
be zo kind hearted as to take a little bit of ibei 
bad. 

Sir Phil^y. It is but reasonable — ^I oondude then 
you are in my debt ? 

Ash, Ees, zur, I be — at your zarvice. 

^Sir Philip. How much? 

Ash. Six, I do owe ye a himdred and fifty pounds 
— et your zarvice. 

Sir Philip, Whidi you caa'tpay ? 

Ash. Not a varthiog, zur— at your zarvice. 

Sir Philip. Well^ I am wHLing to give you every 
indulgence. . j • ••- 

Ash. Be you, zur? that be deadly kind. Dear 
heart ! it wiU make my auld dame quite young 
again, and I don't think hdping a poor man wiU do 
your honour^s health any harm — ^I don*t indeed, zur 
— -I had a thought of speaking to your wor^p idx>ut 
it — ^bat then, thinks I, the gentleman, mayhap, be 
one of those that do like to do a good turn, aad not 
Slave a word zaid about it^-zo/zur, if you had not 
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mentioiied what I owed you^ I am zyre I never 
should — should not^ indeed^ zur. 

Sir Philip. Nay^ I will wholly acquit you of the 
debt, on condition— 

jish, Ees, zi^*. 

Sir Philip, On condition, I say^ you instantly 
turn out that boy — ^that Henry. 

Ash, Turn out Henry ! — ^Ha, ha, ha ! Excuse my 
tittering, zur ; but you bees making your vun of I, 
zure. 

Sir Philip, I am not apt to trifle — send him in- 
stantly from you, or take the consequences. 

Ash, Turn out Henry ! I do tow I shouldn't knaw 
how to zet about — ^I should not, indeed, zur. 

Sir Philip. You hear my determination. If you 
disobey, you know what will follow — I'll leave you 
to reflect on it. lExii, 

Ash. Well, zur, I'll argufy the topic, and then you 
may wait upon me, and Til teU ye. [Makes the mo^ 
tion of turning out.'] — ^I should be deadly awkward 
at it, vor zartain — -however, 1*11 put the case — ^Well ! 
I, goes whiztling whoam — noa, drabbit it ! I shouldn't 
be able tp whiztle a bit, I*m zure. Well ! I goas 
whoam, and I zees Henry zitting by my wife, mix- 
ing-up someit to comfort the wold zoul, and take 
away the pain of her rheumatics — Very weU ! Then 
Henry places a chair vor I by the vire zide, and 
zays — " Varmer, the horses be fed, the sheep be 
folded, and you have nothing to do but to zit down, 
fimoke your pipe, and be happy !" Very well ! [J^e- 
comes affected.'] Then I zay*— '* Henry, you be poor 
and friendless, zo you must turn out of my house di- 
rectly." Very well ! then my wife stares at I — 
reaches her hand towards the vire place, and throws 
the poker at my head. Very well! then Henry 
gives a kind of aguish shake, and getting up, sighs 
from the bottom of his heart— then holding up his 
head like a king, zays-—'' Varmer^ I have too 

b9 
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^ long been « burden to you — ^Heaven protect you^ 
as you have me — ^Farewell ! I go." Tben I says, 
^' If thee doez I'll be dom^d." IfVitk great energy. 2 
HoUo ! you Mister Sir Philip ! you may come in.—- - 

Enter Sir Philip Blandford. 

:Zur, I have argufied the topic^ and it wouldn't be 
jnratty — zo I can*t. 

Sir Philip. Can't ! absurd ! 

jdsh. Well, zur, there is but another word — ^I wont. 

SirPkiMp. Indeed! 

jdsh. No, zur, I won't — ^I'd zee myzelf hang'd 
£rst, and you too, zur, I i¥ould indeed ! IBowing, 

Sir PhiUp. You refiise then to obey > 

Ash. I do, zur— at your zarvice. ^Bowing. 

Sir Philip. Then the law must take its course. 

Ash. I be zorry for that too — I be, indeed, zur, 
but if com woiAdn't grow I couldn't help it^ it 
wer*n*t poison'd by the hand that zow'd it. Thic 
hand, zur, be as free from guilt as your own. 

Sir Philip. Oh ! ' iSighing deeply. 

Ash, It were never held out to clinch a hard bar- 
gain, nor will it turn a good lad out into tlie wide 
wicked world, beqiuse he be poorish a bit. I be 
aorry you be offended, zur, quite—but come what 
wool, in never hit thic hand against here, but when 
I be zure that zumeit at inside will jump against it 
with pleasure. IBmoing,'] I do hope you'u repent 
of all your zins — I do, indeed, zur; and if you 
should, I'll come and zee you again as friendly as 
ever — I wool, indeed, zur. 

Sir Philip. Your repentance will come too late. 

lEaii. 

Ash. Thank ye, zur«--Oood morning to you — 1 do 
hope I have made myzel agreeable— and so I'll go 
wkoam. [£nl. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

A Room in Ashfield's House, 

Dame Ashfield discovered at work with her needle, 

Henry sitting by her. 

Dame. Come, come, Henry, you'll fret yourself 
-31 child. If Sir Philip will not be kind to you, you 
are but where you were. 

Henry. [Rising.'] My peace of mind is gone for 
ever. Sir PhOip may have cause for hate, — spite 
ef his unkindness to me, my heart seeks to find ex- 
cuses for him — ^fbr, oh ! that heart dotes on his 
lovely daughter. 

Dame, iLooking out."] Here comes Tummas home 
at last. Hey-day ! what's the matter with the man } 
He doesn't seem to know the way into his own 
house. 

JSnter Ashfield, muiingi he stumble$ against a chair, 

Tummas, my dear Tummas, what's the matter ? 

Ask, [Not attending.'] It be lucky for he I he's 
zoo pratty behaved, or dom if I — [Doubling hiafist. 

Dame, Who — what? ' 

Ash. Nothing at all j where's Henry ? 

Henry, Here, &rmer. 

AsK Thee woultn't leave us, Henry, wou't ? 

Henry. Leave you ! What, leave you now, when 
by my exertion I can pay off part of the debt of 
g^titude I owe you ? oh, no ! 

Ash, I^slj, it were not vor that I axed, I promise 
theej come, ^' us thy hand on't then. [Shaking 
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hands,'] Now, 1*11 tell ye. Zur Philip did zend vor I 
about the money I do owe 'un 3 and said as how 
he*d make all straight between us— - 

Dame. That was kind. 

Ash, Ees, deadly kind. Make all straight^ on 
condition I did turn Henry out o* my doors. 

Dame. What! 

Henry. Where will his hatred cease } 

Dame, And what did you say Tummas } 

Ash. Why, I zivelly tould *un, if it were agreeable 
to he to behave like a brute, it were agreeable to I 
to behave like a man 

Dame. That was right. I would have told hhn a 
great deal more. 

Ash. Ah ! likely. Then a zaid I should ha* a bit 
a laa vor my pains. 

Henry, And do you imagine I will see you suffer 
on my account ? No-— 1 wiU remove this hated 
form — \^Gomg» 

Ash, No, but thee shat*un — ^thee shafun — I tdl 
thee. Thee have givun me thy hand on*t, and 
dom'me if thee sha't budge one step out of this 
house. Drabbit it ! what can he do ? he can*t send 
us to jail. Why, 1 have corn wiU zell for half the 
money I do owe un — ^and ha'n*t I cattle and sheep } 
deadly lean to be zure — and ha'n*t I a thumping 
'zilver watch, almost as big as thy head } and E^une 

here a got ^How many silk gowns have thee got 

Dame? 

Dame. Three, Tummas — and sell them all — and 
1*11 go to church in a stuff one — and let Mrs. Grundy 
turn up her nose as much as she pleases. 

Henry. Oh, my friends, my heart is full. Yet a 
day will come, when this heart will prove its grati- 
tude. 

Dame. That day, Henry, is every day. 

Ash, Dang it ! never be down hearted. I do know 
as well as can be zome good luck will turn up. AU 
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the way I corned wboam I looked to Tind a purvein 
the path. But I didn't though. 

[^ knocking at ike door. 

Dame, Ah ! here they are^ coming to aeUj I sup* 
poa&-^ 

jish, LfCttun — ^lettun zeize and zeH ; we ha' gotten 
here {^Striking hU breast.'] what we won*t zeU> and 
they c«n*t 9dUi. ^Knocking agam,"] Cktme in^Hiang 
it> don't ye be ahy. 

Enter Mosbinoton and Gssald. 

Henry. Ah! the strangers I saw this oiomiligi 
These are not officers of law. 

Ask. Noa! — ^Walk in^ gemmen. Qlad to zee ye 
wi' all my heart and soul. Corne^ dame^ qp^ead a 
doth^ bring out cold meat^ and a.mug of beer. 

Gerald4 [To MoaaiK^TON.] iWt is the boy. 

[M[oa»iN«TON nods. 

Ash, Take a chair> zur. 

Mor^ I thank and admire your ho^lality. Don't 
tioable yourself good woo[)an.<^I am not Indined tc^ 



AsK Hat be the oase here. To^y none o* we 
be auver hungry } miafortUi be apt to stay the slo« 
madi oonfiDimdedly-^ 

Mof. Haa misfortune reached this bumble dwell-^ 

ingr^ 
Ash, Eea, xur. I do think vor my part it do work 

its way in eveiy where. 

Mot, WeU» ncTcr despair. 

Ash. I never do, zur. It is not my way. When 
the sun do shine I never think of voul weather> not 
I; and when it do begin to rain, I always think 
that's a zure zine it will give auver. 

Mor. Is that young man your son \ 

Ash. No, zur— I do wish he were, wi' all my 
heart sond zonl. 

GeitaUL [To Morbivaton.] Sir^ remember. 
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Mwr, Doubt not my prudence. Young man^ your 
ippearance interests me 5 — ^how can I serve you ? 

Henry, By informing me who are my parents. 

Mar, That I cannot do. 

Henry, Then, by removing from me the hatred o* 
Sir FhiHp Blandfbrd. 

Mor, Does Sir Philip hate you > 

Henry. With such severity, that even now he 
is about to ruin these wor&y creatures^ becauff^ 
they have protected me. 

Mor. Indeed ! misfortune has made him cnieL 
That should not be. 

jdsh. Noa, it should not^ indeed^ zur. 

3Ior. It shall not be. 

Ash. Sha'n*t it, zur ! But how sha'n t it > 

Mor. I will prevent it. 

Ash. Wool ye 'fiuth and troth ? Now, dame^ did 
not I zay zorae good luck would turn up > 

Henry. Oh, sir, did I hear you rightly? Will yoa 
preserve my fifiends } — ^will you avert the cruel arm 
of power, and make the virtuous happy } my tears 
must thank you. [Taking his Hand, 

Mur, [DiMengagiag his hand^ Young man, you 
oppress me— finrbear ! I do not merit thanks — ^pay 
your gratitude where you are sure 'tis due — ^to 
Heaven. Observe me— here is a bond of Sir Fhflip 
Blandford's for lOOO^.—- do you present it to him^ 
and obtain a discharge for die debt of this worthy 
man. The rest is at your' own disposal — ^no thanks. 

Henry. But^ sir^ to whom am I thus highly in- 
debted? • 

Mor, My name is Mornngton At present that 
information must suffice. 
Henry, Morrington. 
Ash, [Bowing^ Zur, if I may be so bold— r- 

Mor. Nay, jftiend-^ 

Ash, Don't be angry, I hadn't thanked you, zur^ 
sBor I won*t« — Only> «ur, I were going to ax wh^ 
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joa would call again. Yon shall bave my stamp- 
note vor the money, you shall, indeed, £ur. And 
in the mean time, 1 do hope you'll take zomeit in 
way of remembrance as 'twere. 

Dame, Will your honour put a couple of turkiea 
in your pocket ? 

jish. Or pop a ham under your arm ? don't yezay 
no, if it's agreeable. 

Mor. Farewell, good friends, I shall repeal my 
visit soon. 

Dame, The sooner the better. 

jith. Good bye to ye, zur, — Dame and I wool go 
to work as merry as crickets. Good bye, Henry. 

. Dame. Heaven bless your honour — and I hope 
you will carry as much joy away with you, as you 
leave behind you-r-I do indeed. 

[Exeunt Ashfibld and Damb. 

Mor, Young man, proceed to Hie castle, and de^ 

mand an audience of Sir Philip Blandford. In your 

way thither, TU instruct you further.-— Give me 

your hand« [Exeunt Mobbington, looking 

ttea^astlif on Hbnbt, GMnAhJ> following,. 



•OBNB n. 

Jn Jfyartment in the Castle. 

Sib PaiLiF Bx.iiNDFOBD dtscooered— -Miss Bland- 

FOBD reading, 

Miu B. Shall I proceed to the next essay? 

Sir Plulip. What does it treat of } 

Miu B. Ijov^ and fiiendship. • 

Sir Philip. A satire } 

Miu B. No father ; — an eulogy. 

Sir PMUp. Thus do we find in the imaginations 



of mta, what we in vain look fat in tiieir liearto.«« 
Lay it by. lA knocking ut tlu Jmt,] Come In-*-* 

En ter Evsboassm, 

Everg, My dear master^ I am a petitioner to yoiL 

Sir Philip, [RvfesJ] None possesses a bettor c&im 
to my taLYoar-'^osk, and receive. 

Ererg. I thank you, sir. The unhappy Hettry^-i- 

MissB. What of him? 

Sir Philip. Emma, go to your apartment 

Mits B, Poor Henry ! lExH, 

Sir Philip. Imprud^t man ! 

Everg. [Sib Philip turns frvm him wUOr reteiU' 
ment.'} Nay, be not angry 3 be is without^ and en- 
treats to be admitted. 

Sir Philip. I cannot, will not, again beiiold biflll, 

Everg. I am sorry yon refuse me, as it compelfl 
me to repeat his wonds : '' If,*' said he, *' Sir 
Philip denies my humble leqiiesty tdlhim> I dcdnaiid 
to see him," 

Sir Philip^ Demand to «ee me ! well, his ingh 
jcommand shall be obeyed them {Sar^xutically.'] Bid 
him approach. [Exit Eysbokeeh. 

Enter HnnBT. 

Sir Philip. By what title, sir^ do you thus intrude 
on me ? 

Henry. By one of an imperious nature, the title 
j£ a creditor* 

Sir Philip. I your debtor! 

Henry. Yes j for you owe me justice. You, per- 
haps, withhold from me the iiM^matde treasure of 
a parent's blessing. 

Sir Philip, llmpatiently.} To the bttsiness l2iat 
brought you hither, 

Henry Thus then-^I beMeye this is your algna- 
twe fProdHc'mg a ifronrf. 
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5ir PhQip. Ah ! IBeecfvering himself.'] It ii 

Henry. Af&aed to & lb«)iid df 1000 2. i^hi<!h> by ds- 
eignment^ is mine. By virtue of this I discharge the 
debt of your worthy tenant^ Ashfield 5 who, it seems, 
was guilty of the crime of vindicating the inhired 
And protecting the unfortunate. Now, Sir Philip, 
the retribution my hate demands is, that what re- 
mains of this obligation may not be now paid to 
me, but wait your entire convenience and leisure. 

Sir Philip, No ! that must not bt. 

Henry. Oh, sir! why thus oppress an innocent 
man >*— Why spurn ftcma you a Ireart, that pants to 
flcrve you? No answer, farewefl. [^Going. 

Sir FhUip. HoW—one word before we part — ^tell 
me — I dread to ask it [ifndc.]— -How came you 
possessed of this bond > 

Henry, A stranger, whose kind benevolence step- 
ped in and saved^— 

Sir Philip. His name } 

Henry. Morrington. 

Sir Philip. Fiend ! tormaitor ! has he caught rht ! 
— ^Yon have seen this Morrington } 

Henry^ Yes. 

Sir Philip. Did he speak of me ? 

Henry. He did — and of your daughter. " Coi^ure 
him," said he, ** not to sacrifice the lovely Emma, 
by a marriage her heart revolts at. Tell him^ the 
me and fortune of a parent are not his own 5 he 
holds them but in trust for his offisipring. Bid him 
reflect^ that, while his daughter merits the brightest 
rewards a fhthef can bestow, she is by that father 
doomed to the harshest fate tyranny can inflict.*^ 

Sir Philip. Torture ! [With vehemence.*] Did he 
say who caused this sacrifice ? 

Henry. He toM me you Imd been duped of your 
fortune by sharpers. 

Sir Phuip. Ay, he knows that tcdl. Young man, 
diark me : — This Morrington, whose precepts wear 

F 
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Uw hot of virtue^ and wlMie practloe seems bei»e- 
Tolenoe, wag the chief of the helHdi banditti that 
ruined me. 

Henry. Is it po88it>le } 

Str Philip. That bond you hold in your hand was 
obtained by robbery. 

Henry. Confusion! 

Sir Philip. Not by the thief^ who^ encountering 
you as a man, stakes life again&t life, but by that 
most cowardly villain, who, in the moment when 
reason sleeps, and passion is roused, draws his snares 
around you, and hugs you to your ruin; then^ £au 
tening on the spoil, insults the victim he has made. 

Henry. On your soul, is Morrington that man? 

Sir Philip. On my soul he is. 

Henry. Thus, then, I annihilate the detested act 
*-<and thus I tread upon a villain*s friendship. 

[Tearing the bond. 

Sir Philip, Rash boy ! what have you done ? 

Henry. An act of justice to Sir Philip Blandfbrd. 

Sir Philip. For which you daim my thanks } 

Henry. Sir, I am thanked already — ^here. [Potii^- 
ing to his heartJ] Curse on such wealth ! compared 
with its possession, poverty is splendour. Fear not 
for me — I shall not- feel the piercing cold; for in 
that man, whose heart beats warmly for his fellow 
creatures, the blood circulates with freedom — My 
food shall be what few of the pampered sons of great- 
ness can boast of, the luscious bread of independ- 
ence ; and the opiate that brings me sleep, will be 
the recollection. of the day passed in innocence. , 

Sir Philip. Noble boy ! Oh, Blandford I _ 

Henry, Ah! 

Sir Philip, What nave I said ? 

Henry, You called me Blandford. 
• Sir Philip. 'Twas error — 'twas madness. 

Henry. Blandford! a thousand hopes and fiears 
rush on my heart. Disclose to me my birth — be it 
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what it may^ I am your slave for ever* Refuse me, 
you create a foe, firm and implacable a o 

Sir Philip, Ah ! am I threatened ? Do hot extin- 
guish the spark of pity my breast is warmed with. 

Henry. I will not. Oh ! foi^ve me. 

Sir Philip. Yes, on one condition — leave me~- 
Ah! some one approaches. Begone, I insist-^I 
entreat. 

Henry, That word has charmed me. I obey. Sir 
Fhilip, you may hate, but you shall respect me. 

lEtU. 

Enter Handt, jun» 

Handy, jun. At kst^ thank heaven, I have found 
somebody. But, Sir Fhilip, were you indulging in 
soliloquy >— You seem agitated. g 

Sir Philip, No, sir; rather indisposed. 

Handy, jun. Upon my soul, I am devilish ghd to 
find you. Compared with this castle, the Cretan 
labyrinth. wa» intdligible; and unless some kind 
Ariadne gives me a due, I sha'n't have the pleasure 
of seeing you above once a week. 

Sir Philip, I beg your pardon. I have been an in* 
attentive host. 

Handy, jun. Oh, no; but when a house is so de« 
vilish large, and the party so very small, they ought 
to keep together; for, to say the truth, though no 
one on eaKh feeds a warmer regard for Robert 
Handy than I do— I soon get heartily sick of his. 
company — ^whatever he may be to others, he's a 
cursed bore to me. 

Sir Philip. Where's your worthy &ther } 

Handy, jun. As usual, full of contrivances that 
are impracticable, and improvements that are retro- 
grade ; forming, altogether, a whimsical instance of 
the confusion of arrangement, the delay of expedi- 
tion, the incommodiousness of accommodation, and 
the infernal trouble of endeavouring to save it— he 
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luiaaowascore or twoof workmeaabouthim^ and 
intends pulling down aome apartments in &e eeat 
WiBff oi the castle. 

Sir Philip. Ah ! ruin !— Within there !— [£»l«r c 
SaETANT.] fly to Sir Abel Handy-^Tell him to de- 
aist! onler his people^ on the peni of their lives^ to 
leave the qastle instantly ! Away ! [Exit SaavAifr. 

Handy, jun. Sir FhiMp Blandfbrd^ your conduct 
90inpeLs me to be serioust. 

SirPhUip. Oh^ forbear I forbear! 

Handy, jun. Excuse me, sir^: — an alliance, it 
seems^ is intended between our families, founded on 
ambition and interest. I wish it, sir, tabe formed 
M « nobler laaia, ingenuous friendship and muitual 
eonfidence. Thai oonMence being withheld, i 
must here pause ; for I should hesitate iu calling 
that man fiither^ who refoses me the name of 
fiiend. 

Sir PhUip, [Ande.'] Ah ! how shaU I act 

Handy, jun^ b my demand unreasonable I. 

Sir Philip. Strictly just-^But oh!-<-you know 
not what you ask — ^Do you not i»ty me } 

Handy, jun, I do. 

Sir Philip, Why then seek to change it into hate > 

Handy, jmn. Confidence seldom generates hate-^ 
mistrust always. 

Sir PhiUp. Most true. 

Handy, jun, I am not impelled by curiosity to 
ask your friendship. I scorn so mean a motive. Be- 
lieve me, sir, the folly and levity of my character 
proceed merdy from the eflFervesccnce of my heart 
— you will find Its substance warm, steady, and- 
sincere. 

Sir Philip, I believe it from my soul. — Allow me 
a moment's thought. — [AMe^ Suspicion is awak- 
ened ; does not prudence as well as justice prompt 
me to confide in him. Does not my poverty com- 
mand me. Perhaps I may find a sympathizing 
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friend — ^the task is dreadfol — ^but it must be so— 
perhaps he will perform the awful task of visiting 
the chamber^ and removing every vestige of guilt. 
[To Aim.] Yes, you shall hear my story 5 I will 
lay before your view the agony with which this 
wretched Ix^m is loaded. 

Handy, jun, I am proud of your confidence^ and 
am prepared to receive it. 

Sir Philip. Not here — let me lead you to the 
eastern part of the castle, my young friend — ^mark 
me : this is no common trust I repose in you : for 
I place my life in your hands. 

Handy, jun. And the pledge I give for its security 
U, what alone gives valu^to life^ my honour. 

lExeunL 

SCENE III. 

ji gloomy Gallery in the Castle — in the centre a* 
strongly barred Door, — The Gallery hung with 
Portraits, 

Henry discovered examining a particular Portrait 
which occupies a consjticuous situation in the Gallery, 

Henry. Whenever curiosity has led me to this gal- 
lery, that portrait has attracted my attention — the 
features are peculiarly interesting. One of the house 
of Blandford — ^Blandford ! — ^my name — ^perhaps my 
father. To remain longer ignorant of my birth 1 feel 
impossible. There is a point when patience ceases 
to be virtue — ^Hush ! I hear footsteps — ^Ah ! Sir 
Philip and another in dose conversation ! Shall I 
avoid them? — ^No— Shall I conceal myself, and 
observe them? — Curse on the base suggestion!— 
No— 

Enter Sir Philip and Kakdy, jun. 

Sir Philip, That chamber contains the mystery. 

r 2 
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Benry. [Aside,'] Ah! 

Sir Philip, [Turning roundJ] Observe that por* 
trait. [Seeing Henry— ^tor^s.] Who's there ? 

Handy, jun, [To Henkt.] Sir, we wish to be pri* 
vale. 

Henry. Mj being here^ sir> was meielT the effect 
of accident. I scorn intrusion. [JBoio^.J But the 
important words are spoken-^that chamber contains 
the mysterjr. [Asidej^-^Exit, 

Handy, jun. Who m that youth } 

Sir Philip, You there behold his fether-^iny 
brother — [Pf^eeps."] — ^IVe not beheld that face these 
twenty years. '—Let me again peruse its lineaments. 
[In an agony of grief,"] Oh, God ! how I loved thitt 
Biaa !— 

Handy, jun. Be composed. 

Sir Philip, I will endeavour. Now listen to my 
story. 

Handy, jun. You rivet my attention. 

Sir Philip, While we were boys, my ftither died 
intestate. So I, as elder bom, became the sole pos- 
sessor of his fortuiw ; but,, the moment the law gave 
me power, I divided in equal portions his large 
possessions, one of which I widi joy presented to 
my brother. 

Handy, jun. It was noble. 

Sir Philip. At least it was just — ^we lived together, 
sir, as one man ; as my life I loved him, and felt no 
joys but what he shared — 

Handy, jun. Such love demanded a life of gra- 
titude. 

♦Sir Philip. [With suppressed agony.] You shall 
now hear, sir, how I was rewarded. Chance 
placed in my view a young woman of superior per- 
sonal charms; my heart was captivated — Fortune 
she possessed not — but mine was ample. She blessed 
me. by consenting to our union, and my brother ap- 
proved my choice. 
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Handy, jun. How enviable your situation I 

Sir Philip. Oh ! {_Sighmg deeply."] On the evening 
previous to my intended marriage, with ^ mind 
serene as the departing sun, whose morning beam 
was to light me to happiness, I sauntered to a fa- 
VDurite tree, where, lover-like, I had marked the 
name of n^y destined bride, and, with every nerve 
traced to the tone of ecstacy, I was wounding the 
Dark with a deeper impression of the name — when, 
fth, God !- — 

Handy, jun. Pray proceed. 

<Sj> PhUip. When the loved offspring of my mo- 
Iber, and the woman my soul adored — the only two 
Deitigs <Hi earth, who had wound themselves round 
iaay heart by every tie dear to the soul of man, 
pbced themselves before me 5 I heard him — even 
aow the sound is in my ears, and drives me ta mad- 
ness — I heard him breathe vows of love, which she 
answered with burning kisses — He pitied his poor 
brother, and told her he had prepared a vessel to 
bear her for ever from me. — ^They were about to 
depart, when the burning fever in my heart rushed 
upon my brain — ^Picture the young tiger when first 
bk savage nature rouses him to vengeance — the 
knife was in my gripe— ^I sprung upoa them — ^with 
one hand I tore the i^thless woman from his damned 
embrace, and with the other — stabbed my brother 
to the heart. 

Handy, jun. ^Starting toiih horror, then recover- 
ing.'] What followed ? 

Sir Philip. At that dreadful moment my brother's 
servant appeared, and the vessel that was to waft 
him to happiness bore away his bleeding body 3 a 
few days brought the news that he had died sud- 
denly in France, and all inquiry ceased. [Exhausted 
he falls into Handy, jun. arms.'] 

Handy, jun. You are feint — ^But let me lead you 
from this place — Yet hold! — ^the wretched wo* 
man — ^ 
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Sir Philip, Was secretly conveyed here— even to 
that chamber. — ^She proved pregnant; and, in giving 
birth to a son^ paid the forfeit of her perjury by 
death. 

Handy, jun. Which son is the youth that left us ? 

Sir Philip, Even so. — TeU me, could a wretch be 
bom possessed of a more solid title to my hate } 

Handy, jun. Yet he is innocent. 

Sir Philip, My task being ended yours b^ins. 

Handy, jun. Mine! 

Sir' Philip, Yes, that chamber contains evidence 
of my shame; the fatal instrument, with othei^ 
guilty proofs, Hes there concealed— can you wonder 
1 dread to visit the scene of horror— can you wonder 
I implore you, in mercy, to save me from the task ? 
Oh ! my friend, enter the chamber, bury in endless 
night tliose instruments of blood, and I will kneel 
and worship you. 

Handy, jun, I will. 

Sir Philip, [Weeps,'] WiU you? [£m6r<ice« Aim.] 
I am unused to kindness from man, and it affects 
me. Oh ! can you press to your guiltiess heart that 
blood-stained hand \ 

Handy, jun. Sir Fhihp, let men without &ults 
condemn — I must pity you. 

lExeunt Handy> jun. leading Sir Philip. 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 

A wooded wew of the country. 

EtUer Susan Ashfield^ who looks about with anxr 
ietyj.end then comes forward.. 

Susan, I fear my conduct is very imprudent. — Has 
not Mr. Handy told me he is engaged to another } 
But 'tis hard' for the heart to forego, without one 
struggle, its only hope of happiness; and, conscious 
of my own honour, what have I to fear } Perhaps he 
may repent of his unkindness to me — at least VU 
put his passion to the proof 5 if he be worthy of my 
love, happiness is for ever mine 3 if not, I'll tear him 
from my breast, thou£^h ftom the wound my life's 
blood should follow. Ah ! he comes— I feel I am a 
coward, and my poor alarmed heart trembles at its 
approaching trial — ^pardon me, female delicacy ^^ if 
for a moment I seem to pass thy sacred limits. 

[Betires up the stage. 

Entet Handy, jun. 
Handy, jun. By heavens! tiie misfbrtuaes of Sir 
Philip Bliuidford weigh so heavily on my spirits, 
^lat — ^but Qonfiision to paelancholy ! I am come here 
to meet aa^ angel who will^ in a momyent^ drive 
away thebfoe devils £ke mist before the sun. Let 
me again read the dear words; IReading a letter.'} 
'* I oonfefis, I love you still -" ^Kisses the letter.} 
but I dare not believe their truth till her sweet lip^ 
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confirm it. Ah ! sh^*8 there — Susaiij my angel ! a 
thousand thanks. A life of love can alone repay the 
joy your letter gave me. 

Susan. Do you not despise me ? 

Handy, jun. No ; love you more than ever 

Susan, Oh ! Robert^ this is the very crias of my 
fEite.— -— From this moment we meet with honour, or 
we meet no more. If we must part, perhaps, when 
you lead your happy bride to church, you may 
stumble over your Susan's grave. Well, be it so. 

Handy, jun. Away with such sombre thoughts ! 

Susan, TeU me my doom — yet hold — you are 
wild, impetuous — ^you do not give your heart fair 
play — therefore promise me (perhaps 'tis the last 
favour I shall ask,) that before you determine whe- 
ther our love shall die or live with honour, you will 
remain here alone a few moments, and that you will 
give those moments to reflection. 

Handy, jun, I do— I will. 

Susan, With a throbbing heart I will wait at a 
Bttie distance. May virtuous love and sacred honour 
direct his thoughts ! [Aside, — Exit. 

Handy, jun. Yes, I will reflect, ^t I am the 
most fortunate fellow in England. She loves me 
still-— what is the consequence ?— that love will 
triiunph — ^that she wiU be mine — ^mine without the 
degradation of marriage — ^love, pride, all gratified- 
how I shall be envied, when I triumphantiy pass the 
circles of feshion ! one will cry, *' Who is that an- 
gel?" — another, '' Happy fellow !" then Susan will 
smile around — ^wiU she smile > oh, yes — she virill be 
all gaiety — mingle with the votaries of pleasure, and 
— what ! Susan Ashfield the companion of licentious 
Women ! — ^Damnation ! no ! I wrong her — she would 
not — she would rather shun society — she would be 
melancholy — ^melancholy! [Sighs and looks at his 
watch,"] — ^*would the time were over ! — Pshaw ! 1 
think of it too 8eri0U5ly--^*ti8 felse— I do not. — 
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Should her virtue yield to love^ would not remorse 
affect her health > should I not behold that lovely 
form sicken and decay — ^perhaps die ? die ! then 
what am I ? — a villain^ loaded with her parents* 
curses and my own. — Let me fly from the dreadful 
thought. — But how fly from it? — [Calmly. "] — ^By 
placing before my imagination a picture of more 
honourable lineaments. — ^I make her my wife. — 
Ah ! then she would smile on me — there's rapture 
in the thought ; — ^instead of vice producing decay, 
I behold virtue emblazoning beauty ; instead of 
Susan on the bed of death, I behold her giving to 
my hopes a dear pledge of our mutual love. She 
places it in my arms — down her father's honest face 
runs a tear — but *tis the tear of joy. Oh, this will 
be luxury ! paradise ! — Come^ Susan ! — Come, my 
love, my soul — ^my wife ! 



Enter Susan — she at first hesitates — on hearing the 
word wife, she springs into his arms, 

Susan, Is it possible > 

Handy, jun. Yes, those charms have conquered 

Susan. Oh ! no ; do not so disgrace the victory 
you have gained — *tis your own virtue that has 
triumphed. . 

Handy, jun. My Susan ! how true it is that fools 
alone are vicious. But let us fly to my father, and 
obtain his consent. On recollection, that may not be 
quite so easy. His arrangements with Sir Fhilip 
Blandford are — are — ^not mine, so there's an end of 
that. And Sir Fhilip, by misfortune^ knows how to 
appreciate happiness. Then poor Miss Blandford — 
upon my soul I fed for her. 

Susan. [Ironically.'] Come> don't make yourself 
miserable. If my suspidons be true, she'll not break 
her heart for your loss. 

Handy, jun. Nay, don't say 80; she will beun-* 
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Ash, {Without.'] There he is. Dame^ shall I shoot 
at un? 

Dafne, Nb. 

Handy, jun. What does he mean ? 

Susan, My father's voice. 

Jsh, Then I'H leather un wF my stick. 

Handy, jun. Zounds ! no— come here. 

Enter Asbfield €md Dahe. 

Ash, What do thee do here with my Sue, eh ? 

Handy t jun. With your Sue ! — she's mine— mine 
by a husband's right. 

Ash. Husband i what, thee Sue*s husband ? 

Handy, jun, I soon shall be. 

Ash. But how tho*? — ^whatl faith and troth?— 
What ! like as I married Dame ? 

Handy, jun. Yes. 

Ash, Whai ! axed three times } 

Handy, jun, Yesj and from this moment 1*11 main- 
tain, that the real temple of love is a parish church 
— Cupid is a chubby curate — his torch is the sex- 
ton's lantern — and the according paean of the spheres 
is tlie profound nasal thorougn bass of the clerk's 
Amen. 

Ash, Huzza! only to think now— -my blessing go 
with you, my children ! 

Dame, And mine. 

Ash. And heaven's blessing too. Ecod, I believe 
now, as thy feytiier zays, thee canst do every tiling. 

Handy, jun. No ; for there is one thing I cannot 
do— injure the innocence of woman. 

Ash, Drabbit it! I shall walk in the road all day 
to zee Sue ride by in her own coach. 

Susan, You must ride with me^ father. 

Dame, I say, Tmumas, what wiU Mrs. Grundy 
say then > 

Ash. I do hope thee wiU not be ashamed of thy 
feyther in laa, woolye > 
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n%7idyfjun. No; f or then I must also be aflhaihed 
on thysdf, which I am resolred not to be again. 

Enter Sib Abel Handt. 

Sir Jhel. Hey-day, Bob! why an*t you gallantbg 
yaur intended bfide ? but you lure never where you 
ought to be. 

Handy, jun. Nay, sir, by your own confesaon I 
am where I ought to be/ 

Sir Abel, No ! you ought to be at the castle— Sir 
FhOip is there, and Miss Blandford is there, and 
Lady Handy is there, and therdfor&— 

Handy, jun. You are not there. In one word, I 
shall not marry Miss Bl^ndf ord. 

Sir Mel. Indeed! who tcdd you so ? 
^ Handy, jun. One T^ho never Bes-^-and, therefore^ 
one I am determined to make a friend of— nmy oan« 
science. 

Sir Abel. But zounds! sii'^ what excuse hava 
you? 

Handy, jun, [ruArtng Susan's hand^ A veiy jbir 
one, sir— is not sh^ ? 

Sir Abel. Why yes, sir, I can*t deny it — but 
sideath^ sir, t&s overturns my best plan ! 

Handy, jun. No, sir; for a parent's best plan is 
his son's happiness, and that it will establish. Gome, 
give us your consent. Consider how we admire all 
your wonderful inventions. 

Sir Abel. No, not my plough. Bob— but 'tis a de- 
vilish clever plough. 

Handy, jun. I dare say it is. Come, sir, consent, 
and perhaps, in our turn, we may invent something 
that may please you. 

Sir Abel. He ! he ! he f wdl— but hold— what's 
the use of my consent without my wife's— bless you 1 
I dare no more approve, ^tUout-* 
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Cuf aid Healdi to this wordiy oompany ! 

Str AhtL The same to you, sir. 

Handy, jun. Who hove we here, I wonder. 

Gerald. I wish to speak with Sir Abd Handy. 

Sir Abel I am the person. 

Gerald, You are married ^ 
* Sir Abel. Damn it ! he sees il in my fiice««-Tef> 
I have that happiness. 

Gerald. Is it a happmess ? 
' Sir Abel. To say the trudi— -why do yoa aik> 

Gerald. I want answers, not questionfl— and de- 
pend on*t 'tis your interest to answer me* 

Handy, jun. An extraordinary fellow thiBl 

Gerald, Would it break your heart to part with 

Sir Abel. Who are you, sir, th a t ■ »■ 

Gerald. Answers — I want answers— would S 
break your heart, I ask ? 

Sir Abel. Why, not absolutely, I hope. TiiDM, 
and philosophy, an<^^— 

Gerald, I understand— -what sum of money would 
you give to the man who would dissolve your mar* 
riage contract? 

Handy, jun. He means something, sir. 

Sir Abel. Do you think so. Bob? 

Gerald. Would you give a thousand pounds ? 

Sir Abel. No ! 

Handy, jun. No! 

Sir Abel, No; I would not give one; but I would 
gfffe five thousand pounds. 
^iSerald. Generously offered !— abargain«->rn<b *lt. 

jiir Abel. But an't you deceiving me ? 

Gerald. What should I gain by that? 

Sir A^. Tell me your namo ^ 

CtfaU, Time wiU tdl that. 
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Lady H, [fVUhoui.'] Sir Abel^ where are you i 

Gerald, lliat's your wife's voice — ^I know it. 

Sir Abel. So do I. 

Gerald. FU wait without— Cry, ''Hem !** when 
you want me. 

Sir Abel, Then you need not go far— - 

[Exit GsBALiy 
I dare not believe it — ^I should go out of my wits— - 
and then if he fail, what a pickle I shall be inl Here 
ahe is. 

Enter Lady Handy. 

Lady H. So, sir, I have found you at last } . 

Hasidy, jun. My bqnpured mamma, you have just 
come in time to gire your consent to my marriage 
with my sweet Susan. 

Lady H, And do you imagine I will agree to sudi 
degradation } 

Ash. Do*e, Lady NeUy, do*e be kind-hearted to 
the young loviers. — Remember how I used to let 
thee zit up all night a sweethearting. 

Lady H. Silence I and have you dared to con* 
aent ? [To Sib Abbi» 

Sir Abel, Oh, no, my lady ! 

Handy, jun. Sir, you had better, cry — '* Hem.* 

Sir Abel. I think it's time. Bob.—" Hem.** 

Handy, jun. Hem ! 

Jsody H. What do you mean by — ^Hem } 

Sir Abel. Only, my dear, something troublesome 

want to get rid of— Hem ! 

£nfor Gbbald* 
There he ia— never was so frightened in allmylifii. 

[Gerald advances.'] 

iMdy H. iShriela and exeWms.'} GeraU ! 
Ikrald. Yes. 
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Lady ff. An*t you dead^ Gerald ? Twenty yean 
tmaj, and not dead > 

Gerald. No, wife. 

^ir ^Aei. Wife 1 did you say, wife? 

Gerald, Yes. 

iStr JbeL Say it Qgain. 

Gerald, Slip is my wife. 

iSir Abel. Once more. 

Ceroid. My lawfiil' wedded wife. 

Si" -^6c/. Oh, my dear fellow ! — Oh, my dear 
boy ! Oh, my dear girl ! — [Embracet Gerald and 
the rest."] Oh, my dear ! IRunning to Mrs. Grrald.] 
No — yes, now she an*t my wife, I will — well — how 
will you have the five thousand? WiU you Lave 
it^ m cash, or in bank notes — or stocks, or India 
bonds, or lands, or patents, or— 

Gerald. No— land will do — ^I wish to kUl my own 
mutton. 

Sir Abel. Sir, you shall kill all tlie sheep In 
Hampshire. 

Gerald, Sir Abel, you have lost five thousand 
pounds, and with .it, properly managed, an excel- 
lent wife, who, though I cannot condescend to 
take again as mine — ^you may depend on't shall 
never trouble you. Come ! this way [ Beckoning to 
Mrs. Gerald.] — ^important events now call on mo, 
and prevent my staying longer vrith this good, com- 
pany. Sir Abd, we shall meet soon. — ^Nay, come, 
you know I*m not used to trifle ; Come, come — 
[^She reluctlantly, but obediently, crosses the stage, 
and runs off- — Gerald /o^/ok^j.] 

Sir Abel, llmitating.'] Come, come — That's a 
damn*d clever fellow ! Joy, joy, my boy ! Here, 
here, /our hands — ^The first use I make of liberty, 
is to give happiness — I wish I had more imitators-^ 
Well, what will you do ? IWalks about exultingly.] 
Where wJH yon go ? I'll go any where you like- 
Will you go to Bath, or Brighton, or Petersbuigh, 



or Jentsalem^ or Seringapatam ? all ihe same to me. 
We single ftllows — we rove abont— nobody cares 
about us— we care for nobody. 

Handy t jun. I must to the Castle, fiither. 

Sir Ab^l. Have with you Bob. [Sm^ftn^.} '' 111 
sip every flower— rU change every hour.**^ — [Beek^ 
ofitfig.]— -Come, come — [Exeunt Sir Abkl, Handy, 
Jim. md Susan. Susan kiues her hand to Ashfixlb 
and Damx.] 

. Mh» Bless her ! how nicely she do trip it away 
with the gentry ! 

Damte. And then, Tummas, think of the wedding. 

Aih, {Reflecting!] I declare I shall be just the 
zame as ever — may be I may buy a smartish bridle, 
or a zilver backy stopper, or the like o*that. 

Dame. [Apart^ And then, when we come out of 
(^urch, Mrs. Grundy wiU be standing about there — 

A$h. I shall shake hands agreeably wi* all my 
friends. [Apart,] 

Dame. [Apart^ Then I just look at her in this 
manner. 

Ath, {/l^art.] How dost do, Peter — Ah, Dick — 
^lad to zee thee wi* all my zoul. [Bows towards the 
centre of the stage.] ^ 

Dame, [Apart!] Then, with a kind of half oourt'sy, 
I 8haU-^[iS4e advances to the centre also, and then- 
heads meet,] 

Ash. What an wold fool theebe'st. Dame — Come 
alani;, and behave pratty, do>. [J&retnl. 
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SCENE II. 



ll^e same as 'Act fourth^ Scene thircf. 
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JMer Handv^ j'un. with, cautiany hearing a lighi, and 

a large key. v 

Handy, jun Now to fulfil my ph)imse with Sir 
Philip Blandford-:— by — entering that chamber^ and 
removing — *Tis rather awfiil — I don't half like it, 
somehow, every thing is so cursedly stiU. Wliat*s 
that ? I thought I heard something — no — ^why, 
*sdeathj I am not afraid — no — I'm quite su — su — 
sure of that— only every thing is so cursedly hush, 
and — [^ Jl(uh of light, and a tremendous explosion 
takes place"] What the devU's that? ITrembling] 
I swear I hear some one-rlamcQtiiig — ^who's there ? 

Enter Sib Abel Handy. 

Father! ITrembling.'] 

Sir Abel. [Trembling?^ Bob! 

Handy, jun. Have you seen any thing ! 

Sir Abel. Oh, my dear boy ! 

Handy, jun. Damn it, don't frighten one — 

Sir Abel. Such an accident ! Mercy on Uul 

Handy, jun. Speak ! 

Sir Abel. I was muing tiie ingredients of my 
grand substitute for gunpowder, when somehow it 
blew up, and set the curtains on fire, and — 

Handy, jun. Curtains ! zounds, the room's in a 
blaze! 

Sir Abel. Don't say so. Bob. 

Handy, jun. What's to be done? Where's your 
fomous preparation for extinguishing flames? 

Sir Abel, It is not mixed. 

Handy, jun. Where's your fire-escape? 
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Sir Abel. It is not fixed. 

Handy, jun. Whereas your patent fire-engine > 

Sir Abel, -^Tii m the road; 

Handi/^, jvn: WeH; ybu are nerer at a loss. 

SirAbeL Never. 

Handy, jun. What's to be done ? 

Sir Abel, I don't know. I say^ Bob^ I have it— 
perhaps ir vdU gb out oif 'itself ! 

Handy, jun. Go out ! * it increases every minute — 
liCt us run for assistance — iLet us alarm the fifunily. 

lExit. 

Sir Abel. Yesr- dear me ! dear me ! 

Serv. [Witlioui.'] Here, John! Thomas! some 
Tillain has set fire to the Castle. If you catch the* 
rascal, throw him into the flames. 

ISitL Abel runs of, and the alarm beU rings.^ 



SCENE III. 

The Garden of the Castle.— The Effects of the Fvt 
shown on the Foliage and Scenery. 

Enter Henry, meeting IBiYMnanKzs. 

'^ttenfyi The castle in flames ! What occasioned it? 

Everg. Aks ! I know not ! 

H^ry. Are the family in safety } 

Everg, Sir Philip is. 

Henfy. And his daughter? 

Everg, Poor lady ! I just now beheld her looking; 
with agony from tibat vnndow. 

Henry. Ah I Emma in danger ! — Farewell ! 

Eoerg. IHolding him,"] Are you mad! the great 
staircase is in flames. 

Henry, I care not. Should we meet no more, tell 
Sir Philip I died for his daughter ! 
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JBcerg. Yet reflect. 

Henry. Old man, do not cling to mt Ihnf"^ 
*Sdeath ! men will encounter peril to ruia a womaiib 
and shall I hesitate when it is to save one } [ [£ril, 

Everg. Brave, generous boy ! Heaven preaare 
thee! 

Enter Sib Philip Blandfobd. 

Sir Philip. Emma, my duld, where art thou > 

Everg, 1 fear, sir, the castle wiU be destroyed* 

Sir Philip, My child! my child! where is she? 
speak! 

Everg. Alas ! she remains in the castle ! 

Sir PhUip, Ah ! then wiU I die with her ! [Going. 

Everg, Hold, dear master ! if human power can 
preserve her, she is safe — The bravest, noblest of 
men has flown to her assistance. 

Sir Philip, Heaven reward him with its choicest 
blessings ! 

Everg, "Tis Henry. 

Sir Philip, Henry ! Heaven will reward him— I 
wiU reward him ! 

Everg, Then be happy : Look, sir ! 

Sir Philip, Ah ! dare I trust my eyes 
\ Everg, He bears her safe in his arms. 

Sir Philip, Bountiful Creator, accept my thanks ! 

■ i Enter Henbt, bearing Emma in his arm$* 

I Henry, There is your daughter. 

Sir Philip. My child ! my Emma, revive ! 

Henry. [Apart,'] Ay — ^now to unfold the mystery 
-«4he avenue to the eastern wing is still passabSto — 
lihe chamber not yet in flames— -the present moment 
lost, and aU is dosed for ever. I will be satisfied, or 
PO^. j'f {Exit, 

Mia B, Am I restored to my dear fether's arms? 

Sir Philip. Yes, only blessing of my life ! In fa- 
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tort thy wishes shall be mine — ^thy happiness my 

Enter Haudt^/kh* tmd Svsan. 

Handy, Jun. My dear friend safe ! and the Ibvely 
Emma in his arms ! Then let the bonfire blaze. 

Sir Philip. My young fHend^ do you mark ? the 
flames will save the trial I imposed on you. Behold 
—they already burst from the eastern turret ! Ere 
this^ they must have reached the chamber — ^that 
consmned^ the secret is with us secure. 

MissB. Oh! father^ this unkind man has re- 
fused me^ and given his hand to that sweet girl. 

Handy, jun, I confess 'tis true — ^your eyes can: 
only fail to conquer those who are before sub* 
dued. 

Sir Philip, But, Emma^ where is your Henry ? I 
wish to be just to him — ^I wish to thank him. 

Miss B. He has withdrawn, to avoid our grati« 
tude. — 

Everg, No — he again rushed into the castle, ex- 
daiming, *' I will penetrate that chamber, or perish 
la the attempt." 

Sir Philip, Then all is discovered ! 

Handy, jun. Hush, for heaven*s sake collect your- 
self! 

Enter Henry, in great agitation. 

Miss B, Ah ! IShrieks,'] Thank heaven, he*s safe T 
What urged you, Henry, again to venture in the 
castle? 

Henry. Fate ! the desperate attempt of a despe- 
rate man! 

Sir PhUip. Ah ! 

Henry. Yes ; the mystery is developed. In vai» 
the massy bars, cemented with their cankerous 
rust, opposed my entrance — in vain the heated 
suffocating damps enveloped me — ^in vain the hungry 
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'flames flashed their vengeance round me! What 
could oppose a man struggling to know his fate? 
I forced the doors, a firebrand was my guide; and, 
among many evidences of blood and guilt, I found 
— ^these ! [Produces a knife and bloody cloth. 

Sir Philip. [Starts with horror; then, with solem^ 
fifty.] It is accomplished ! Just Heaven, I bend to 
thy decree !— Blood must be paid by blood ! Henry, 
that knife, aimed by this fatal hand, murdered ^thy 
fiither ! 

Henty. Ah ! [Qrasping the knife^ 

Miss B. [Placing herself between him and her fa- 
ther,'] Henry ! [He drops his handJ] Oh, believe him 
not ! 'Twas madness ! I have heard him talk thus 
wildly in his dreams ! We are all friends ! None 
will repeat his words — ^I*m sure none wiU! My 
heart will break ! — Oh, Henry ! will you destroy my 
father ? 
' Henry. 'Would I were in my grave ! 

Enter Gebald. 

Sir Philip. Ah, Grerald here ! How vain conceal* 
)nent! Well, come you to give evidence of my 
shame > 

Gerald. I come to announce one, who for many 
years has watched each action of your life. 

Sir Philip. Who ? 

Gerald. Morrington. 

Sir Philip. I shall then behold the man who has 
so long avoided me 

Gerald. But ever has been near you — he is here. ' 

Enter Morrixoton, wrapped up in his cloak. 

Sir Philip. Well, behold your victim in his last 
stage of human wretchedness ! Come you to insult 
mc? 

[Morrington clasps his hands together, and 
hides hisface.'] 
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Ab ! call even you pity me ? Speak — still silent-— 
snU mysterious — ^Well, let me employ what remains 
ot life in thinking of hereafter — {^Addressing Heaven.'] 
Oh, my brother ! we soon shall meet again — ^And 
let me hope, that, stripped of those passions which 
make men devils, I may receive the heavenly balm 
of thy forgiveness, as I, from my inmost soul^ do 
pardon thee. 

[MoRRiNGTON becomcs convulsed with agony, 
and falls into Gerald*s arms."] 
Ah ! what means that agony ? He faints ! give him 
air! 

[They throw open his cloak and hatJ] 
[^Starts,'] Angels of mercy ! my brother ! 'tis he ! he 
lives ! Henry, support your father ! 

Henry, IRunning to Mobbinoton.] Ah, my fii- 
ther ! he revives. 

Sir Philip, Hush ! 

[MoRBiNOTON recovers — seeing his brother, 
covers his face with shame, then falls at 
his feet. 

Mor. % ling in the dust, behold a repentant 
wretch? — 

Sir'PhiUp, [Indignantly^ My brother, Morring- 
ton! 

Mor. Turn not awav — ^in mercy hear me ! 

Sir Philip. Speak ! ' 

Mor. After the dreadful hour that parted uSj ago- 
nized with remorse, I was about to punish home 
what your arm had left imaccomplished ; when 
some angel whispered — ^^ Punishment is life^ not 
death — ^Live and atone !*' 

Sir Philip, Oh ! go on ! 

Mor. I flew to you— I foimd you surrounded by 
sharpers — ^What was to be done ! I became Mor- 
rington! littered with villains! practised the arts of 
devik ! braved the assassin's steel ! poesessed my- 
sdf of your large estates^livcd hatefiil to myself. 
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detested by mankind — ^to do what ? to save an' ift- 
jiured brother from destruction^ and lay his fortonea 
at his feet ! [^PUpces parchments before Sib Philif 

Sir Philip. J^\ is it jxissible ! 

Mar. Oh, is that atonement? No— by me you 
first beheld her mother! Twas I that gave heat 
fortune I Is that atonement ? No— but my Henry 
has saved that angel*s life — ^Kned with me, my 
boy — lift up thy innocent hands with those of thy 
guilty father, and beg for mercy from that injured 
saint. [Henry kneels with him» 

Sir Philip. O God! How infinite are thy mer- 
cies ! Henry, forgive me — ^Emma, plead for 
There — ^There. {Joining their hands.} 

Henry. Butmv&ther— 

Sir Philip. [Approaching.'] Charles f 

jif or. Philip ! 

Sir Philip. Brother, I foigive thee. 

Mor. Then let me die — Ablest, most blest! 

Sir PhU^>. No, no. IStriking his breast.'] 
I want thee here— Raise him to my heart. 

[7^^ raise Morrikoton — in the effort ^ 

embrace, he falls into their arms exhausted. 

Again ! [They sink into each other's arms. 

Handy, jun. [Comes forward.] If forgiveness be an 
attribute which ennobles our nature, may we not 
hope to find pardon for our errors — here ? 

{The curtain faUs:] 
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REMARKS. 



Plats of former times were written to'be retui, not 
8een« Dramatic authors succeeded in their aim; 
their works were placed in libraries^ and the theatres 
were deserted. — ^Now, plays are written to be seen, 
not read — and present authors gain their views ; for 
they and the managers are enriched, and the theatrea 
crowded* 

To be both seen and read at the present day, is a 
degree of honour, which, perhaps, not one comic 
dramatist can wholly boast, except Shakspeare* 
Exdusive of this, scarcely any of the very best 
come^es of the best of former bards will now 
attract an audience : yet the genius of ancient 
writers was assisted by various tales, for plots, of 
which they have deprived the modems ^ they had, 
be^des, the privilege to write without eiHier politr- 
cal or moral restrunt. Uncurbed by law or deli- 
cacy, they wrote at random j and at random wrotQ 
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ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I* 



The Grooe.^-LADY Waitfob*t*s Houie, 

Enter Mariatsjie, and Letty, /rom the House. 

Marl But I tell you I will come out; — ^I dida*t 
come to Bath to be confined, nor I won't — ^I hate 
all their company, but sweet Miss Courtney's. 

Letly, I declare. Miss Marianne, you grow worse 
and worse every day, your country manners will be 
jthe ruin of you. , 

Man, Don't you talk about that, Letty — ^It was a 
shame to bring me up in the counliy — ^if I had beea 
properly taken Care of^ I might have done great 
things — ^I might have married the poet I danced 
with at the ball — ^But it's all over now. — ^I shall 
never gel a husband, and, what's wofse^ my aunt 
did it on purpose. — She mined xnp^ Letty, that no- 
body else might. 
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Letiy. How you talkl-— I hope Miss Courtney 

hasn*t taught you all this > 

Mari, No^ — ^she's a dear creature,— she has taught 
me many things ; but nothing improper, Fm sure. 

Letty, Pray, has she taught you why she never 
plays any tune but the one we heard just now ? 

Mari, Yes — and if you'll keep it a secret, 1*11 tell 
you, Letty; Mr. Harry Neville taught it her last 
summer, — and now she is always playing it, because 
it puts her in mind of the dear man. When it is 
ended, don*t you observe how she sighs from the 
bottom of her dear -little heart } 

Letty. Why, I thoi^ht they had quarrelled? 

Mari. So they have — she won*t see him, and I be* 
lieve my aunt. Lady Waitfor*t, has been the occasion 
of it ; — poor IVIr. Neville ! — ^I wish I could assist him j 
for indeed, Letty, I always pity any body that is 
crossed in love — ^it may be one*8 own case one day 
or other you know. 

Letty. True — and for the same reason, I suppose, 
you rejoice when it is successful. — I*m sure now the 
intended marriage of Lady Waitfor*t and Lord 
Scratch gives you great pleasiu^. .^ 

Mari. Whail the country gentteman who has 
lately come to his title? . No, if you*ll believe me« 
I don*t like him at all -, — he's a sour old fellow — ^is 
always a})using our sex, and thinks there is only one 
good 'vvoman under heaven : — ^Now, I'm sure that*s 
a mistake, for I know I'm a good woman, and I 
think, Letty, you are another, 

•. Letty. Yes, — I hope so, though I confess I think 
your aunt is better than either of as. 

Mari. More shame for you — she is a woman of 
sentiment, and hums you over with her flourishes 
about purity and feelings. — ^Feelings ! — '&ith, she 
ought, to be ashamed ,of herself — ^no other woman 
would talk in that manner. 

Letty, You mistake her— Hshe is a woman of virtue^ 
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and eM't hd^ ibelliig' for the Tices and mitfiiveuBM 
of others. 

. Mtnrk Then why can't she do as I have done, 
Letty } keep her feelinga to hersdf— If I hadgiven 
way to them half so much as she has — Oh £:>rd ! 
t don't know what migkt kaive been the eoase- 



LetHf. For shame! You never hear Ladky Wait- 
fer't sp^ in of any bodf . 

Mart, No, — How should she, when she talks of 
nobody but herself ? 

Letty. Well, youv opinion is of Uttite weighty my 
Ixird sees her merit, and ia come to Bath on pur* 
pose to marry her-— he thinks her a pnM%y of good-« 



Mori. Then, pray let him have her— every fool 
knows so, to be sure he does, Letty, that a ]Srodigy 
6f goodness is a very rare thing j — Irat when he fincb 
her out !---*£dih it will be a rare joke, when he finds 
her out. 

Letty, Shameful, lifiss Marianne ! do speak a lit* 
tie intdligibly, and remember your aunt*s fovourite 
observation. 

Mart. What is it ?— I have forgot 

Letiy. That good sentiments are always plain. 

Mart, Yes, — so are good women, — bid her re- 
member that, Letty. 

Letty. Hush : — say no more — ^here she comes, and 
Itfr. li^^lloughby with her. 

Mari. Ay— that man is always with her of late— 
but come, Letty, let's get out of their way — ^let's 
take a walk, and look at the beaux. 

Letty. The beaux! ah, I see you long to beecnne 
a woman of foshion. 

Man. No— though I hate the country, I never wifl 
become a woman of fashion — I know too weS what it 
is to do many things one don't like, and 'fgdth, while 
there is sttch real pkasure in following my own incli- 
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uatiaoa, I aee no reaoon why, merely oafc fdfaskdxm, 
I ahoidd be obliged to copy other people's. 

[Exit, wUhlATTY, 

Enter Ladt Waitfor*t and Willoughbt. 

Lady. [To Sbrtant.] When my lord returns^ tell 
bun I'm gone to Lady Walton's^ and shall be back 
unmediately. 

ffUL Then your ladyship is eertam Harry Neville 
isanived. 

Lady, Yes — the ungratefid man arrived last nighty 
and^ as I yet mean to considt his happiness^ I have 
written to him to come to me this ev^ungr-but I will 
ever oppose his miion with my lord's ward, Jjouisa 
Comlney ^ because I think it will be the ruin of them 
both 5 and you know, WiUou^by, one cannot forget 
one's feelings on those occai^ons. 

Will. Certainly — ^Ekmui, the time-killer, whose 
only business in life is to murder the hour, is also 
just arrived j and my lord is resolved on his marry- 
ing Louisa instantly. 

Lady. True — and only because he'll make a quiet 
member for his brother in the west. But, for variouf 
reasons, I am determined^he shall be yours — ^yet it 
must be done artfully — my circumstances are de- 
ranged, and an alliance with my lord Scratc]^ is the 
only hope of relief. — ^Such are the fruits of virtue, 
Willoughby. 

Will, Well — ^but her fortune is entirely dependent 
i>n my lord's consent, and how is that to be obtain- 
ed ? You know I am no &vourite, and Ennui is a 
great one. 

Lady. I know it, and therefore we must incense 
him against Ennui—- let me se c - > can't we contrive 
some mode, — some little ingenious story— he is a 
singular character, you know, and has violent pre- 
judices. 
. Will, True— and of all his prejudices^ none is so- 
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violent^ or enlertainiog^ as that against authors and 
actors. 

Lady. Yes, — ^the stage is his aversion^ and some 
way or other ■ I have it— it's an odd thought, but 
may do much — suppose we tell him £nnui has writ- 
ten a play. 

Will. The luckiest thought in the world ! it will 
make him hate him directly. , 

Lady, WeH, leave it to me — ^1*11 explain the mat- 
ter to him myself, — and my life on*t it proves sue- 
cessfuL You see, WiUoughby, my only system is 
to promote happiness. 

mil. It is mdeed. Lady Waitfor*t— but if this 
ftils, may I still hope for your interest with Miss 
Courtney? 

Lady. Yes, — ^I*m determined she shall be yours,, 
and. neither NevLlle*s nor Ennui's.— -But come, it's 
late — ^here he is. 

mil We'll get rid of hhn. 

Enter Ennui. 

Lady. Mr. Ennui, your most obedient— we are 
going to the Parade — ^have you seen your cousin 
Nevflde? 

Ennui. I've an idea, I've just left him. 

Lady. I suppose we shsJl see you at Lady Wal- 
ton's this evening ? — till then, adieu. 

[Exeunt Lady Waitfor't and Willouohbt. 

Ennui. I've an idea, I don't like this Lady Walt- 
for't-*she wishes to trick me out of my match with 
Miss Courtney, and if I could trick her in return-^ 
[Takes out his watch.'] How goes the enemy ?— • 
only one o'clock!— I thought it had been that an 
hour ago!— -heigho!— here's my patron, ' Lord 
Scratch.. 

Enter Lord Scratch. 
Lord. What a wonderful virtue is the art of hear- 



itigl-^Bi&y I tfie^ ifaHfltenerbfrfottiidvinr Where:-— ' 
zounds ! am not 1 a peer^ and don't I talk by prero- 
gative >•— and^ if I mayn't taOc ten times as madb, as 
another |)er9on^ "vdiat's the tue of my peerage > 

Ennui. Tve an ideBb— I iiori*t eomprehend -yoa. 

Lord. That fellow Neville wouldn't hear k itrord I 
had to say :— «ibaiidmiedyo«ng dog .— he^s come to 
Bath to.iny.eot tales against ihatdivmity^IiBdy Wait^ 
fbr*t, agsan, imtppose^-^mtmyward, Lonisay^alFbe 
put out of his power •for cver—dic ^hafi marry you 
to-morrow. 

Ennui. Infoct — ^I always forgot to ghneTour lord- 
^ip joy Tof your title, thot^ not of yotu* dress. 

Lord. Not at my idress i-nay, tiy^— -tliat's ^e tBf- 
ference — ^you poor devils, in humble life, are DblEqged 
to dress well, to iook Hke ^eaQ.^msn. — ^we peers iiiaT 
iresB as ^we please— [Jjoa/rmg nt his iioatch.^ T>ut i 
BhaU lose my appointments— past two o'dock. 

Ennui. Past two o'dbc^c l^^-defigfatfcd i 

Lord. Delightful I — ^nhat^ at:your old tricks ? 

Ennui. I'd an idea — it had b^n only one. 

Lord. And you!^re delighted hecause iTs a&iiour 
later? 

Ennui. To be ^ure I am— my dear fidend^to1)e 
sure J am-^the enemy has lost alimb. 

Lord. So you're happy^ because yoif re an hour 
nearer the «ther woild? — ii3i me now^^-^o you 
wish 4:0 ^le"? 

^nnai. 'No.— ^ut I yvlsh somebody wOUM invent 
k new mode of Idlling tune^in fact-I thiftk I've 
found one— ;:private acting 

Lor^. Acting l—riiever talk to me about the stage 
—I detest a theatre, and eveiy fhin^ that beloi^s to 
it : and 'tf ever— but no matter^-nf must -to £a^ 
Waitfor't, and prevail on her to marry me at 'the 
same time you manyTooy wardi-^4l«tt, remember our 
agreea^at-r-^u.«j:e tta^setile ^jom. estater«a^iiisa> 
"•ndl am toTbfing you into pafD***^ ••nt. 
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Emui. in iket^I c umpt^ ettd^ An to b* a 
kearer futd not ttr^penker. 

Lotd, Speaker ! — If you open jaat moaih, Itt 
Cydtem Ik^ndreds is your partiMi.^-^Lodk ye-^yoa 
are to be ^ ^qmeUy to 'ihe¥igfat'8i4&^-4oaleep -dar- 
ing the debate — give a nod for your Tote-^aod, in 
^very tbsgett, HKyve Ittee a.ituffidiuriii,«l my com* 
knand^-^-in short, yen. Are to be a anaadann inevi* 
ber^^^^So^ive yiMi wett.ifl^ twelve boibxttactied. 

&muh Tve tti idca-^^iett'l Neiolla-^In Au^i— te 
knows nothing of n\f saarryii^ JaemaB^ nar sha)l.hQs, 
JsiHrafiberlhe Jmppy day. — Strange news^ Neville. 



Nev. I'veheardit an. lioaisaisgok^tobeiiiai^ 
Vied ; but to ^vdiom I know net^-^^'-aBd my Lord per- 
sists in bis fatal attaduneat' to La^ WaMlbr't. 

!Eftrtui, In fect—^hy fetal > 

Nev, Because it is the soovoe of *0reiy iBiScbidP.--^ 
^Pniile she maintains ber power ^ver bun, I have no 
bope of love or fortune :-^-^ben my fellier dted^ be 
left bis estate to my brolber, rdyii^ on 'aij lord pro- 
viding for me-'^and -now^ bow be deserts me V--and 
all owing to the artifices of an insidions woman. 

Ennui. I've an idear^I coinprehend^er motive— 
£&e loves you. 

Nev. Yes^ 'tis too idain->^-endj because I would ael 
listen to ber advances^ she has ruined me in my 
tmcle^s opinion, and degraded me in-Loidsa's^-^bttt 
I ivill see Miss Courtney bersc3f-— I wfll bearmy 
doom from ber own moi^ ; and if ^e avoids me^ 
I will leave ber and this country fbr ever. 

Enter Peter. 

Peter, A letter, sir. 

. Nev. Without direction ! — ^Wbat-can it mean 
Peter. Sir, 'tis ihjm Lady Waitfor't.— The scrv- 



\ 
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ant who brought it said her ladyship had jfeaaons 
for not directing it^ which she would explain to you 
when she saw you. - [Exit, 

• Nev. Oh^ the old stratagem : — as it is not directed^ 
she may swear it was designed for another person. 

Sir, [Reads. 

1 have heard of your arrival at Bath ; and, 
strange €U my conduct may appear, I think it a duty I 
owe to the virtuous part of mankind, to promote their 
happiness as much as I can$ I have long beheld your 
merit, and long wished to encourage it,'^! shall beat 
home at six this evening. Yours, 

A, Waitpob't, 

Ennui, In fact — a very sentimental assignation^ 
that would do as well for any other man. 
. Nev, If I show it to my lord, I know his bigotry 
is such, that he would, as usual, only suppose it 9. 
trick of my own — the more cause there is to con- 
demn, the more he approves. 

Ennui, Tve an idea — ^he*s incomprehensible. — ^la 
fiwt — ^who have we here ? 

Nev, As I live. Vapid, the dramatic author — he 
is come to Bath to pick up characters I suppose. 

Ennui. In fsLCt — ^pick up ! 

Nev. Yes — he has the ardor scribendi upon him so 
strong that he would rather you^d ask him to write 
an epilogue to a new play than offer him your whole 
estate — ^the theatre is his world, in which sire included 
all' his hopes and wishes.— In short, he is a dra- 
matic maniac. And to such an extent does he carry 
his faUy , that if he were not the best natured fellow in 
the world every body would kick him out of doors. 

Ennui. Has he not a share of vanity in his compo- ^ 
sition. 

Nev. Oh, yes — ^he fiwcies himself a great favourite 
with the women. 

Ennui. Then Tve an idea — ^I*ve got a thought, by 
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which you inay revenge yourself on Lady Waitfbr*! 
— in feet— give hhn the letter — he*ll certainly be- 
lieve 'tis meant for himself. 
' Nev, My dear friend, ten thousand thanks!— 
We*ll flatter his vanity, by persuading him she is 
young and beautiful, and my life on*t it does won- 
ders \ — but, hush, he comes. 

Enter Vapid. 

Nev, Vapid ! I rejoice to see you, — *tis a long time 
since we met; give me leave to introduce you to a 
particular friend of mine — ^Mr. Ennui— ^Mr. Vapid. 

Ennui, I've an idear-7you do me honour — Mr. Va- 
pid, I shall be- proud to be better acquainted with you 
— ^in feet — any tiling of consequence stirring in the 
fashionable or political world ? 

Vapid. Some whispers about a new pantomime, - 
sir, — ^nothing else. 

Nev, And I'm afraid, in the present scarcity of 
good writers, we have little else to expect. — ^Pray, 
Vapid, how is the present dearth of genius to be ac- 
counted for; particularly dramatic genius ? 

Vapid, Why, as to dramatic raoius, sir, the feet is' 
this — to give a true picture of Ure, a man should enter 
into all its scenes, — should follow nature, sir — but 
modem authors plunder from one another — the mere 
shades of shadows. — ^Now, sir, for my part, I dive 
into the world — ^I search the heart of man ; — 'tis true 
I'm called a rake-^but, upon my soul, I only game, 
drink, and intrigue, that I may be better able to dra- 
matize each particular scene. 

Nev, A goJxl excuse for profligacy. — ^But tell me. 
Vapid, have you got any new chaiacters since you 
came to Bath? 

Vapid. Taith, only two-— and those not very new 
either. 

Ennui, In fact— may we ask what they are ? 

Vapid, If you don't write. 



Nw^ No, we eertaikily do not. 

Vapid, liken TU tell youi-^^^Xbefifai ia a cbaiteu 
ble dfvine, who, in the welgldy coasldevfttuHi how he. 
shaft best lavidi hta gen«t)aity^ nevw bestow^ i^ at 
ail :— *«nd the oti^er i» a oauticHifr i^thecaury^ who, in 
detemining' w)ikh of two ii^^edlcioea is beat far hb 
patient, lets him die fqr wuit of aasisl;aBee.-^Yo!i|; 
understand me, I think this last will do something, 
eh? 

Entnti. I've dn id»— 4ihe apoihficary wmitd/Gniia 
@Dod lagore in a comeedy. 

Vapid, A comsdy \ pshaw I I vaant imk.S»: a; 
tivgedy. 

EmuL In fiEic|<*^ don*t comforebead^ flior^ posaic 
Uy, the towtt« 

Vapid, I know it-*that's tike very tibing*-4uti^ ye,. 
I,*ve fbimd out a aecret^-twhftt ewtj body nnder- 
fltands, nobody approves ; and people idwaya applaud, 
most where they least conipzfeheiid.-^Thjm.isu« xe* 
finem^, air, in appearing t(» underatand thtn^ i»«< 
comprehensible— -dsfl whence arises, the pleasure at 
an opera, a private play, or a speech m parfiamezit ?. 
why, 'tis the mystery in all these thiiig&^'tis tte de- 
sire to find out what nobody else cai^^^^c^ be thought 
wiser than othera*<-4;herefore'— yon. take ina<t-the' 
apothecary is the hero of my tragedy. 

Nev^ 'Faith, there is some reason in ail this^-^eiMi 
I'm amaaEed we have aoi many writers- for the stage. 
, Vapid. So am l--4uid I think 1% wrHe no mcwer 
fat an nngratdnl pnbHo-^31011 don't know aay boify 
* !:at has a play coming out, do yon? 

Nee, No-«--why do you ask ? 

VapU. He'U wani an epilogiie ym kpow, thi*^s 
all. 
. Nen. Wfay^ you wba*i write ham one, will you ? 

Vapid. I! on Lord! no^-^but genius ought iabft 
encouraged, and as ho'a a friend ei yonrsr^^wfaat's 
the name ot the play ) 
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Neo. I really don't know any body dial has writ* 
ten one. 

. Vapid, Yes, yes, you do. 

' Nev. Upon my word, I do not— a cousin of mine, 
indeed, wrote one for his amusement, bat I don't 
think he could ever be prevailed on to protloce it on 
the stage. 

Vapid, He prevailed <hi ! — the manager yoa mean 
—but what did you think of it ? 

Nev. I never read it, bat am told it is a good 
play — and if performed. Vapid, he will be prood of 
your assistance. 

Vapid, I speak in time, because it is material— 
many a dull play has been saved by a good epilogue, 
. Net>, Tru^^-^but I had almost forgot. — ^^l^v, V»- 
pid, the lady in the Ghrove will enkiige yoor know* 
ledge amazingly. 

Ennui, Tve an idea --she's the pattern of perfeC' 
tion. ' 

Nev, The paragon of beanty! Ah, Vapid! I woold 
give worlds for the coldest expression in thid letter. 

Vapid, That letter ! — ^what ck> yoo mean by tliat 
letter? 

Nev, And you really pretend not to know the 
young Lady Waitfior't > 

Vapid, No, — I hav'n't spoke to a woman at T^h, 
' — but a sweet girl I danced with at the ball -, uml 
who she is, by the Lord, 1 don*t know. 

Nev, Well, but, Vs4>id — young Lady Waitfor't^ 
she loves you to distraction. 

Vapid, As I hope for fome, I never heard her name 
before. 

Nev. Then she has heard yours, and admires yoar 
genius 3 however, read the letter, and be satisfied 
she loves you. [VAnn tMtU, 

Arrived at Bath — duty I oire— mr(iMmi part of 
mankind — beheld your merit — w'uh to encQurag§^^$iM 
this evening. — J Waitfoft — Grove* 

8? 



Fapid, Yes, yea, if s plain enough now-— «he ad- 
mires my talents ! — ^It isn't the first time^ Neville^ thi9 
has happened. — Sweet fond fool!— 1*11 go and pre- 
pare myself directly. 

Neo. Ay do^ Vapid^— shell be all on fire to see 
you. 

Fapid, All on fire ! I suppose so.— Write « play, 
Neville^ write a play— you see tiie effect of the muses 
and graces when they unite— you see, Neville, you 

see but, hold, hcid— -how the devfl came you by 

this letter ? 

Nev. That's true enough. [Aside,'] VH tdl you—* 
I was at her party last night, and coming out of the 
loom she slipt it into my hand> and desired me to 
direct it, and give it to you.— She has often spoke to 
me in your fovour, mid I did you all the good I 
could — however, to be sure it's no mistake, ask the 
servant, who admits you, if the name fit the bottom 
is not her own hand- writing. 

Fapid, Oh, no ! — it's no mistake,— -there's no doubt 
of the matter.— Write a play, Neville, write a play^— 
and charm the ladies, you dog ! — adieu ! [Exit, 

Ennui. I've an idea — ^if we've common fortune, 
thfe will do every thing. 

Nev. No, — ^Lady Waitfor^t's arts are numberless 
^— she is so perfect a hypocrite, that I even doubt her 
confessing her real sentiments to her minion Wil- 
loughby j and when she does a bad action, she ever 
pretend^ 'tis from a .good motive. 

, Enter Vapid. 

Fapid, 'Gad, I forgot— -you'U recollect the epi- 
logue, NeviHe. 

Nev. Yes,— I'll write to my counn to-day. 

Fapid. But, not a word of Uie love affiur to him— 
any where eSse indeed it might do one a service— but 
never tell an intrigue p a dramatic author. 

Ennui. In fect^why not, sh*? 
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Fapid. BecsBfle it may loniidi a scene for a co- 
medy — ^I do it myself. — Indeed^ I tlmik the best part 
of an intrigae js tibe hopes of iocidcot, or stage elect 
-^however, I ean't stay. 

Nev. Nay^ well wsOl wilh yon — I^ in pnrmit of 
my brother — yoa, of yoor mistress. 

rapid. Ay>NeviDe, fliere it is — now^ do take my 
^vice, and write a pbT— If any inddient lappens, 
remember^ it is better to bare written a damned play, 
tlian DO play at all — it snatches a man from obscn- 
rity — and being; particidar> as tbis world goes, is a 
▼ery great ihing. 

Nwt But I confiBSs I hare no deore to get into 
print. 

Faj^* Get into print !--*pshsw! every body gets 
into print now. — Kings and qnadcs-r^ieen and poets 
— bishops and boxers — taikxs and trading jostiees — 
OBn*t go loweTj you know — all get into print! — But 
we soar a little higher, — we have prifH^ges peculiar 
to ouri5d¥e3.-*^Now, sir, 1---I, for my part, can talk as 
I please, — say ndiail wfll, it is sore to excite mirtfay-^ 
fdr^ supposing yon don't lang^ at my wit, I lat^^i 
myself, Neville, and that makes every body else dr> 
the same-^so alkms ! 

Ennui, Tve an idea— no bad mode of tooting the 
enemy. [ExeunL 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCEN9 I. 



An Apartment in Lady Waitpor't'b House.'^^Two 

Chairs, 

Enter Vapid and a Servant. 

Serv. Sir, my lady will wait on you immedi- 
ately. 

Vapid, Hark ye, sir — Is this young lady of yours 
very handsome ? 

Serv. Sir? 

Vapid. Is your young mistress, sir, very hand- 
some } 

Serv. Yes, sir. — My young mistress is thought a 
perfect beauty. 

VapiiL Charming! — ^What age do you reckon her? 

Serv. About twenty, sir. 

Vapid. The right interesting age ! and fond of the 
drama, I suppose ? 

Serv. Sir ? 

Vapid. Very fond of plays, I presume ? 

Serv. Yes, sir, very fond of p^ys, or any thing re- 
lating to them. 

Vapid. Delightful !— now am I the happiest dog 
alive : — ^yes, yes. Vapid ! let the town damn your 

nlays, the w '" " " ro__,_ t- 

elf.-] You n 
good sign J 

siness — so much the "better — practice is the destruc- 
tion of love ^yes, I shall indulge a beautiful woman, 

— ^gratify myself, and, perhaps, get the last scene for 
my unfinished comedv^ 



Enter Ladt Waitfob't. 

. Z4<i^» Sir, your most obedient. 

r^puf. Ma^aoL [Bommg, 

Lady. Fray keep your seat, mr — I beg I m^ro't 
4iistiirb you. 
. V^pid* By DO means^ ma'am, gire me l eave ■ 
{Both $it^ Who the deyll have we here ? [Aside, 

JMy. I am told« a^, you have bosiiiesa for Lady 
Waitfor't ? 

Fapid. Ye0j^ ma'am — betng my first appeaiaooeia 
that characto, bnt I could wait whole hours Inr 
eo beaatifiil a woman. 

Lady.^Ol^ml 

Vapid. Yes^-r-I am no stranger to her dnumg 
sweet young cceature ! 

Lady, Nay, d«ar nr, not so very young. 

Vapid. Your pardon, ma'am, — and her youth en- 
haiiQlp h^r otiber merits.— Biit> oh! she has one 
charm that surpasses alL 
. L<sfhf* Haa sha, sir ?-*-What may that be? 

Vapi4^ ihx passion iox thfs sta|^. 

I^dy. Sir ! 

Vapid. Ye9» her passion for the stage. That^ in 
my mind, makes her the first of her sex. 

Lady, Sir, she has no passion tor the stage* 
; Vapid, YeSj yes, Aehas, 

Lady, But I protest she has not^ 
. Vaj^. But I dedaxe and affirm it as a fact, she 
^m a strong passion for the stage, and a viohmt at- 
tachynent for a}) the people that bdong to it 

Lady, Sir, I don't understand you — explam. 

Vapid. Hark ye, — ^we are alone*-^romise it 
ahail go no forther, and Til let you into a secret— I 
kno w ' ■ ■ 

Lady, Well, what do you know ? 
' Vapid. I know a certain dramatic author with 
ivhom she-*"— be bad a letter from her this mom« 
ing*. 
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" Lady, What? 

Vapid, Yes,— an assignation— don*t be a«armed— 
the man may be depended on— he is safe — very 
safe ! — Long in the habit of intrigue— a good person 
too \ — a very good person indeed. 

Lady, Amazement ! 

Fapkl, [Whispering her,"] Hark ye, he means to 
make her happy in less than half an hour. 

Lady, [Rising.'] Sir, do you know who you're 
talking to ?— ^o you know who I am ? 

Vapid, No, — ^How the devil should I ? 

Lady. Then know I am Lady Waitfor t ! 

Vapid. You Lady Waitfor't ! • 

Lady. Yes, sir — ^the only I^ady Waitfor*t ! 
" Vapid, Mercy on me ! — ^here's inddent ! 

Lady. Yes, and I am convinced you were seni 
here by that traitor, Neville. — Speak, is he not your 
friend ? 

Vapid. Yes, ma*am: — ^I know Mr. Neville.— 
Here's equivoque ! 

Lady, This is some trick, some stratagem of his. 
-r-He gave you the letter to perplex and embarrass 
me. 

Vapid, Grave the letter ! 'gad that's great.— Phiy, 
ma'am, give me leave to ask you one question — ^Did 
you write to Mr. Neville ? 

Lady, Yes, sir, — ^to confess the truth, I did — ^but 
from motives— 

Vapid. Stop, my dear ma'am, stop — I have it — 
now, let me be dear — first, you send him a letter y 
is it not so ? yes : then he gives it to me — vety 
well : then I come (supposing you only twenty) 
mighty wdl! — ^then you turn out ninety— charm-. 
ing ! — ^then comes the embarrassment : then the 
eclaircissement ! Oh ! it's glorious — Give me your 
hand — you have atoned for every thing. 

Lady, O ! I owe all this to tbat villain, Neville— 
I am not revengeful — ^but 'tis a weakness to endure 
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fiuch repeated provocations, and I am convinced the 
mind that too frequently forgives bad actions, will at 
last forget good ones. 

Faptd. Bravo ! encore, encore — ^it is the very best 
sentiment I ever heard — ^say it again, pray say it 
. ugain — I'il take it down, and blend it with the inci- 
dent, aad you shall be gratified, one day or other, 
with seeing the whol^ on the stage. — '' The mind 
that t€io fi^quently forgives bad actions will at laBt 
forget good ones/' 

ITiiking it down in his common place book. 

Lady. This madman's foUy is not to be borne— 

if my Lord too should discover him [Vapid siU 

and takes notes."] here,* the consequences might be 

. dreadful, and the scheme of £nhui*s play all undone. 

• — Sir, I desire you'll quit my house immediately*— 

• Oh ! ru be revenged, I'm de^rmined. [Exit. 

Vapid. What a great exit! — ^Very well!— Fve 
; got an incident, however.— Taith, I have noble 
' talents^-to extract gold from lead has been the 

• UmI of nun^berless philosophers ^ but I extract it 
. from a baser metal, human frailty— Oh ! it's a great 

thing to be a dramatic genius !•— a very great thing 
indeed. \AsheiigQmg 

Enter Lord Scbatob. 

Vapid. Sir, your most devoted. H ow d'ye do } 

Lord. Sir, your most obedient. 

Vapid. Very warm tragedy weather, sir! — ^but, 
for my part, I hate summer, and 1*11 tell you why, — 
the theatres are shut, and when I pass by their doors 
in an evening it makes me melancholy — ^I look upon 
them as the tombs of departed friends that were 
wont to instruct and delight me — I don't know how 
you feel — ^perhaps you are not in my way ? 

Lord. Sir ! 

Vapid, Perhaps you don't write forthe stage — ^if 
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you do> — hark ye — there is a isapittd character In 
this house for a farce. 

Lord, Why ! what is all thid-^^^who are you ? 

Vapid, Who am I ?--^here's a qfftestien ! in these 
times who can tdl who he is ?^^fbr aught I know I 
may be gr^a/t imde to yottinelf^ or first couBin to 
Lady Waitfbr't-->-the Very woman I waa about to*— 
but no matter-'-H^tfiee you*;re ao n^ery inqoiaiiEvev 
<lo you know who ymi are ) 

Lord, Look ye^ sir^ I am Lord Sifit^tch. 

Vapid, Ajpeer! pshaw! eonusmpliblje |— when I 
adk a man who he is^ I don't want toknowwhat are 
Idls tiH^, attd siksh Hofoseti^i no^ t>ld Scratdi^ I 
Want to kttOW wfeatlie has Written^ When he had the 
curtam iip, tod whether he*s a true ton «^ the 
drama.^-Hark ye, dbn*t' u^ake yoitfsfelf un^afty on my 
flicdount— In ttiy ttdiit pMiktoKdne^ pei-haps^-Ill kt 
you kndw who I imij dhl Sia^ltieh. {texit. 

Lord. Astoiudhfaigl ^dftn fliis be Lady Wiaitfolt's 
house-*-*' V^ry Wtom tHigedy 'Wfeaelher^ tfr!" 
*' In my next paaf^mine kt you kiitfw wlio I am.'* 
— ^ad, I mtidt go and investigate ik^ matter hm&e- 
^tely ; atid, if Aie has w^oi^ed me, by the blood 
of the Scratches, I'll bring the whole business iMifore 
parliament, make a speech ten hours along, reduce 
the price of opiani> ^oid aet the natton in a lethargy. 
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A Libratji in Lady Waitfor't's Houee^^^A Sofa 

and two Chain, 

Enter Vapid, 

Vapid, Either this house is a laoyrinth. Or I, in 
reflecting on my incident, have forgot mysdf ; f6T so 
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it Is, I can't find my i^ out— -ivho have tre here ? 

by the sixtieth night, my little partner ! 

Enter Marianne with a Book in her Hand, 

Mori. The poet I danced with !— he little thinks 
liow much I*Ye thought of him since. — Sir. 

{Courteiying. 

Vapid. Ma'am. {Botmf.] 

Mart, I hope, sir, you cangfat no eM the other 
night? 

Vapid. No, ma'am, I was mudi neaaier a fever than 
a cold. — ^Ptay^ ma'am, what is your study ? 

Mart. I have been reading " All for Love."-i^ 
Fray, sir, do you know any Ihink about plays ? 

Vapid. Know any thing about plays !— *4here's a 
question! 

Mari, I know so much about them, that I onoe 
acted at a private tiieatre. 

Vapid, Did you? ^rhen yon acted for your 
own amusement, and nobody's else: what was the 
play ? 

ifari. I can't tell. 

Vapid, Can't tell! 

Mari. No— nobody kneW*-it*s a way they have. ' 

Vapid. Then they never act a play of mine. — With 
all this partiality for the stage — ^peihaps you would 
be content vidth a dramatist for l^e — particularly if 
his morals were fine ? 

Mari, Lord ! I don't care about fine morals — td 
rather my husband had fin^s teeth— and I'm told most 
wotnen of fashion are of the tome opinion. v 

Vapid, To be sure Ihey are — but could you really 
consent to run away ^th a poet } 

Mari, 'Faith — ^with all my heart-^^ey^ never haive 
any money, you know, and as I have none, our dis- 
tress would be complete 5 and, if we had any luck, our 
adventures would become ptLblic> and then W6 should 
get into a novel at lastt 
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Vapid. Int6 a prison more probably — if she gries 
on in this way> I must dramatize her first — and run 
away with her afterwi^s. lAsideJ] Come, are you 
ready ? 

Lad^ W. \mthout:\ Tell my lord, sir, I'U wait in 
the Mbrary. 

Mori, Oh, lord ! my aunt, what's to be done > 

Vapid. What's to be done ! — ^why ? 

Mori. She mustn't find you here — she'll be the 
death of us, she is so violent. 

Vapid. Well, I*m not afrald-Hibe's no manager. 

Mari, If you have any pity for me — here — ^hidfe 
yourself for a moment bdiind this 8o£ei, and 1*11 get 
her out of the room directly. 

Vapid. Behind the so& ! here's an incident ! 

Mart. Nay — ^pray— «he*s here I come— quick ! — 
quick ! — 

rVAFin gets behind the Sofa, Marianne sits 
on it, takes out her work-bag, and begins 
singing 

Mart, Toll de roU^ &o, 

Enter Lady Waitfor't. 

Lady. Marianne, how came you here ? I desire 
you'll leave the room directly. 

Mari, Leave the room, aunt? 

Lady. Yes, leave the room immediately — ^what are 
you looking at } 

Mari. Nothing, aunt, nothing — ^Lord ! lord ! what 
will become of poor, poor Mr. Poet ? [Eont. 

Lady., So—here's my lord — now, to mention En- 
nui's play, and if it: does but prejudice him against 
him, WiUoughby iharries Louisa, and Neville is in 
my own power. 

Enter Lord Scratch. 

Lord. That curst pantomime ruifian! nobody 
knows any thing about him — perhaps my lady has 
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got a sudden touch of the dnupoatic mania^ and pre- 
fers him — ^here she is —now if she would talk about 
the stage. 

Lady. Pray be seated, my lord — ^I want to ask you 
a favour. 

Lord, Ask me a favour ! Is it possible ! 

IThey sti. 

Ladtf, Yes, for your friend Ennui — what do you 
think he has done > 

Lord. What? 

Lady, Turned author.— He has written a comedy 

Lord, A comedy ! — she has it. 

Lady, Yes — it*s very true, and it has been ap- 
proved of by men of the first dramatic fame. 

Lord, Dramatic fame I she has it !-^ckm*me, she 
has it ! . 

Lady. Nay, if you need fiuiher proof, my lord, 
it haff been approved by the manager of one of 
the theatres, and the curtain is to draw up next 
winter. 

Lord. The curtain draw up ! — Look ye, madam, I 
care no more for the manager or his theatre 

Lady. Now, my lord, the favour I have to ask of 
you is this — ^promise me to peruse the play, make 
alterations, and write the epilogue. 

Lord. The epilogue I fire and forefathers ! 

[Lady holds hm. 

Lady. Ay, or the prologue. 

Lord. The prologue I blood and gunpowder ! 

[Vapid come* from behind the sofa, and smacks 
hhn on the back. 

Vapid. Prologue or epilogue — ^I*m tl:^ man — ^1*11 
write you both. 

Lord. There he is again ! 

Lady. Oh ! I shall faint with vexation ! — My lord, 
I desire you'll misinterpret nothing — every thing 
shall be explained to you. — ^Marianne ! 

Lord. Here's the curtain ud with a vengeance ! 
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Enter Marianne. 

Lady, Answer me directly^ how came that gen-^ 
tleman in this apartment } I know it is some trick 
of yours. 

Fapid. [^Coming down the stage.'] To be sure, never 
any thing was so fortunate ! — ^upon my soul, I beg 
your pardon ; but^ curse me if I can help laughing, 
to think how lucky it was for you both I happened to. 
be behind the so£ai ! — ha ! ha ! ha ^ 

Mari, [Js if taking the hint,'] 'Faith, no more can 
I — ^to be sure it was the luckiest thing in the world ! 
ha! ha! ha! 

[^Here they hoth laugh lottd^ and point to my-. 
Lord and Lady Waitfor^ who stand be* 
iween them in amazement. 

Lady, Sir^ I insist you lay aside this levity, and 
instantly explain how you came in tlus room. 

Lord. Ay, sir— explain. 

Vapid, Never fear old lady — ^I'll bring youofiTde-^ 
pend on't. 

Lady, Bring me off, sir ! speak out, sir, how came 
you in this apartment ? 

Vapid, With all my heart — ^by her ladyship's own, 
appointment. 

Lady: My own appointment ! ^I shall run 

wild. 

Vapid. To be sure — you have hardly forgot your 
own hand writing. 

Lord. Her own hand-writing ! — ^get on, sir — ^I be- 
seech you, get on. 

Vapid, Why, look ye, old Scratch — you seem to 
be an admirer of this lady's. — ^Now I think it my 
duty as a moral dramatist— ra moral dramatist, sir ; 
mark thatr— -to expose hypocrisy — ^therefore, sir, there 
is the letter^ read it, and be convinced of your 
error. 

l^frd. Very well j have you done, sir — have you 
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^one ?-— consider Fm a peer of the realm^ and I shall 
die if I don*t talk. 

Vapid, And now, sir, I must beg a favour of you — 
[Gets close to him.'] — ^keep the whole afiair secret, for 
tf it gets hacknied it loses its force. — ^To bring it all 
on the stage: hush! say nothing — ^it will haye a 
capital effect, and brother bards will wonder where 
I stole it — ^your situation will be wonderful — you 
bay*n*t an idea how ridiculous you will look — ^you 
win laugh very much at yourself I assure you. 

Lord. Wliat is all this ! Well, now I wiU speak— 
1*11 wait no longer. 

Vapid. Yes, yes, I shall take care of you,— Pal- 
staff in the buck-basket will be nothing to it — he was 
only the dupe of another man's wife — youll be the 
dupe of your own, you/know — *' think of that. Master 
Brook, think of that.'* . Well, your servant. [^Exit. 

Lord. He's gone ivithout hearing me ! — ^thfen 
there's an end of every thing, for here I stand, once a 
barrister — since a country gentleman, and now a 
peer ; and, though I have made twenty attempts to 
speak, I can't be heard a syllable— mercy ! what will 
this world come to^ a peer and not to be heard ! 

Lady. My lord — ^assured of my innocence, I have 
no doubt of justifying my own conduct, and even 
by means of that letter increasing your affection.— 
It-was written to another person — ^your ungrateful 
nephew. 

Lord. My nephew? 

Lady. Yes, sir, I could not perceive him losing 
the esteem of his friends, without having the desire 
to reclaim him — ^indeed, I knew no better mode of 
fulfilling my project, than by personally warning him 
of his situation. — ^For this purpose I wrote that 
letter, and I never thought it would have been thus 
misused. — If there is Any improper warmth in the 
expressions, it only proceeds from my anxiety of 

c2 
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ensuring an interviewi— ^I hope, sir^ you are satis- 
fied. 

Lard, Why, I heUeve you my ladyj and I should 
be perfectly satisfied if I could forget your passioa 
for the stage, and that madman behind the sofa. 

Lady, As to that, sir, this young lady can best in- 
form you«— •! desired him to leave the house an hour 
i^o. 

Man* [Asvie^ Tm afraid my only way is to con- 
fess all. — ^My lord, if I confess the truth, I hope 
you*ll prevail on my aunt to forgive me. 

Lord, Tell what you know, and I'll answer for 
your forgiveness. 

Mar'h Why, sir, I found the gentleman alone, and 
not having had a tete-a-tete a long time, I pressed 
him to stay, and on hearing your voice, I put him 
behind the sofa. — ^that you might not think any 
thing had happened — and, indeed, sir, nothing did 
happen — ^upon my word he*s as quiet, inoffensive a 
gentleman as yourself. 

Lord, My fears are over. Oh ! you finished com- 
position ! come to my arms, and when I suspect you 
again — [Coughs much,'] — tlds curst cough, it takes 
one so suddenly, 

Enter Ennui. 

Ennui, I've an idfca; — floriville is arrived— 'in feet— 
I just now spoke to him. 

Lord, Floriville arrived ! — Come, my lady — ^let's 
go see what his travels have done for him. — Hark 
ye, £lnnui — ^prepare for your interview with Louisa, 
and remember you make a mandarin member. — 
Come, my lady— nay, never irritate your feelings. 

[^Exeunt Lord and Ladt. 

Mari, So — poor Mr. Neville is to lose Miss Court- 
ney. — ^Her present quarrel with him is so violent, that 
she may marry this ideot merely in revenge. — If I 
could dupe him now and ensure her contempt. — I'll 
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^. — ^Mr. Emrni^ have you seeu your intended wife 
yet? 

Ennui. No 

Mari, So I thoT^t— why you'll never please her 
while you remain as you are. — ^You must alter your 
manners. — She is all life ! — all spirits ! — and loves a 
man the very opposite to you. 

Ennui, I*ve an idea — ^I'm very sorry — in fact — 
how c$k9i I please her ? 

Mari. There's the difficulty — ^let me see — ^the sort 
of man she prefers is — you know Sir Harry Hustle ? 
— a man all activity and corifidence ! — who does every 
thing from feushion and glories in confessing it. 

Ennvii Sir Harry Hustle ?-^in feet — ^he*s a mo- 
dern blood of fashion. 

Mari, I l^now — ^that's the reason she likes hiip^ and 
you must become the same^ if you wish to win her 
aifection-^Hi new dress — ^bold looks— a fewoaths^ and 
muc)i swaggering effects the business. [Ennui put$ 
himself in .attitudes.'] Ay, that's rights you are the 
very man alr^y. 

Ennui. I'm a lad of feushion I—- eh^ dam'me ! — I've 
an idea — ^I shall fell asleep in the midst of it. 

Mari. No, noj — go about it directly — see Sir 
Harry Hustle> and 9tudy your conversation before 
hand — ^but remember Xioiusa is so fond of fashion> 
that you can't boast too |:^^ch of its vices and absiur- 
dities. 

Ilnnui. If virtue was the feshion^ I should be vir- 
tuous !— *I should, dam'me ! 

Mari. Ay, that's the very thing— well — good 
bye/ Mr. f^nnui — success attend you — ^mind you talk 
enough. 

Ennui. Talk!— I'll talk till I feU asleep !— I wiU^ 
dain'me ! [Exit ^ira^rgeriff^.— Mabunnb laughing. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



8CENE I. 



A Saloon in Lady Waitfor^t*s House. 



Louisa discovered reading. 

Louisa. Heigho ! these poets are Wonderfully tire- 
some — always on the same theme — nothing but love 
— Via weary of it. [Lays down the book and rises,"] 
Ungenerous Neville ! how could he use me so cruelly ? 
to attempt to gain my affections^ and then address 
another ! Lady Waitfor*t has convinced me of the 
fact — I can never forgive him : yet, I fear I love him 
still — well^ I'll even go examine my hearty and de- 
termine whether I do love him or not. 

Enter Neville as she is going out, 

Mr. Neville ! — ^I thought^ sir, I had desired we might 
never meet again. 

Nev, *Tis true, madam, and I meant to obey your 
commands, hard as they were, implicitly obey them 
— ^but I came hither to welcome my brother, and 
not to intrude on the happiness of her I am doomed 
to avoid. 

Louisa. If I remember, sir, truth was ever among 
the foremost of your virtues ? 

Jt^ev. Yes — and I am confident you have no rea-^ 
son to doubt it — ^^ough you have cause to censiu-e 
my presumption, you have none to suspect my 
iidelity. 

Louisa. Oh, no ! — ^I don't suspect your fidelity in 
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tl^e least) but when peofde are faithful 1p more than 
one, you know^ Mr. Neville ^ 

Neo. I don't understand you, ma'am. 
. Louisa, It is np matter, Mr. Neville — you may 
spare yourself any trouble in attempting to justify 
your conduct — ^I am perfectly satisfied, sir, I'U 
assure yoi». IGoing. 

, Nev, Oh, do not leave me in this anxious state — 
perhaps this is the last time we shall ever meet ; and 
to part thus, would embitter every future moment of 
my life. Indeed, I have no hopes that concern not . 
your happiness — ^no wishes that relate not to yom: 
esteem; 

Louisa. Sir,.! will freely confess to you, had you 
shown the least perseverance in your affection, or sin- 
oerity in your bdbaviour, I could have heard your ad- 
d/esses with pleasure ; but to list^i to them now, Mr. 
Neville, would be to approve a conduct, my honour 
prompts me to resent and my pride to despise. 

Nev. Then I am lost indaod ! — *Tis to the perfi- 
dious JJady Waitfor't I oWe all this — ^my present 

Enter Lapy Wa^tpor't behind. 

misery'^my future, pain — are all the product of her 
jealous mge !-— She is so vile a hjrpocrite, that— 

Ladff, [Coming forward.'} Who is a hypocrite, sir ? 

Nev. Madam ! 
. Ladf^ Who is a hypocrite, sir ? answer me. 

Nev, Ask your own heart, that can best inform 
you. 

Lady, Tell me, Mr. Neville, what have I done that 
you dare insult me thus ? 

Nev, What have you done! look on that lady, 
ipadam j — there all my hopes and wishes were com- 
bined! — there was the very summit of my bliss! — 
I thought I had attained it; but. in the moment of 
Ody happiness, you came^ crushed every hope, and 
tmfflec all my joys. 
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LaAy. Upon piy word, sir, very romantic — hut I 
-thank heaven, I look for approbation in a better 
opinion than that of Mr. Neville's. 

A'cfj. *Tis well you do, madam ; for were I your 
judge, your punishment should be exemplary. — ^But 
ril waste words nomore--! only hope [To Louisa.] 
you-, madam, are satisfied that one of my errors may 
at least be forgiven, and this last suspicion for ever 
blotted from your memory. 

Lady, Sir — from that lady*s forgiveness jrou have 
nothing to expect— if she consents to pardon you, 
1*11 take care my lord never shall. 

Nev, No— I do not hope for forgiveness— I have 
heard her determination ; and, cru3 as it is> to that 
I must resign 5 — she may be assured I never will in- 
trude where I know I offend. 

Louisa. Do you then leave us, Mr. Neville > 

• Nev, Yes, madam — knd for ever ! ^May you be 

as blest in the gratification of your hopes as I have 
been wretched in the disappointment of mine. ; 

[Eri>. 
Lady, Tyrant ! I wish he had stayed to hear rea- 
son— rl hope he is' not serious in leaving us. 

• Louisa, You hope !— Why does it concern you? 
Lady, Oh ! no ftirther than from that general love 

I bear mankind.— You forget my feelings on these 
occasions, Louisa. 

Louisa, Yes, ind^ — I have too much reason to 
attend to my own. — ^You'll excuse me— 'I have par- 
ticular business-r-I'll return immediately. [Exit 

Lady, Oh ! the cause of her confusion is evident^ 
she loves him still— rbut they shall never meet agsdn 
-^I have already sent a letter to Willoughby, which, 
imparts a scheme I have long cherished. My lord, in 
his anger about my stage mania, has forgot Ennui's 
play ; 80, that there may be no bars to Willoughby** 
happiness, 1 am determined Louisa shall be his this 
verj night. 
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^ £fi/er Lord Scratch. 

% 

Lord, Here*8 a spectacle for a peer ! Floriville is 

heiow, and has returned from his travels a finished 

coxcomb. — ^I'li not give him a farthing. 

Lady, Nay^ my lord^ perhaps you may be mis- 
taken. 

Lord» Mistaken ! no — he has travelled, not to see^ 
but to say he had seen. 

Enter Mariannb with a French Watch and Chain, 

Mari, Oh, unde-in-law ! look here-^I never saw 
any thing so elegant in all my life. 

Lord. Whose present is this > 

Mari. Whose! — why the sweet gentleman's just 
arrived from Italy — ^Lord ! he's a dear man ! — He 
has promised to do every thing for me — ^to get me a 
fortune-— to get me a husband — to get me a 

Lord, Hudi ! you don't know what you are talk- 
ing about. 

Mari, Yes, but I do, though— he has told me every 
thing — ^Lord ! I have heard such things !^ — Come 
here, near — (Xord Scratch gets close to her,'] get 
my aunt out of the room and I'll teU you stories 
that shall make your old heart bound again ! Hush ! 
do it quietly — ^I will^ upon my honour.— What an 
old fool it is ! [Aside. 

Lady, Marianne, you mustn't listen to Mr. Flori* 
viUe—- for travellers may persuade you into any thing 
—and many a woman has been ruined in one coun- 
try by being told it is the fashion in another. 

Lord, Here he comes : I see, as plain as my peer*' 
age, I sha'n't keep my temper. 

Enter Floriville. 
Jlor. Ladies, ajhousand pardons, for not waitinn^ 
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on you before, but this is the first vacant moment I 
have had since my arriTal in Bath. 

Mari. Sir, your coming at all is taken as a reiy 
great compliment, I'll assure you. 

Lady, Leave the room immediately — no reply-^^I 
will be obeyed — [To Marianns, who exits J] .Mr. 
Roriville, we are very happy to see you. 

Flor, Ma'am, you do me honoUr^-jny lord, where's 
Harry? — ^I thought to have found him here^-^what ! 
he didnH choose to stay? — so much the better— it 
shows he's not a man of ceremony— -we do the same 
in Italy: But, hark ye^ unde — Is this the lady I'm to 
call my aunt ? 

Lord, My gorge is rising : I shall certainly do lilm 
a mischief. ^ 

Fhr, ISpying at her,'] Ilather ej:perienced or so— « 
little antique, eh ! — ^however, ihe same motive that 
makes her a good aunt to me, will make her a good 
wife to you— you understand me ? 

Lord, Dam'me if I do. 

Flor, Well, well, no matter — come, I want to hear 
every thing — ^to know what remarkable occurrences 
have happened since I left England.— ^Pray, Lady 
Waitfor't inform me — do let me know every little 
circumstance. 

Lady, Ra^er, sir, we should ask of you what hap- 
pened in your travels ? 

Flor, Oh, nothing so shocking I—no man can be 
the herald of his own praise. 

Lady, Yes, sir — ^but I x^ish to know hdw you like 
the Chapd of Lorettb, the Venus de Medids of FIo- 
renccj the Vatican at Rome, and all the munbeiiess 
curiosities peculiar to the countries you have travel- 
led through ? 

Lord, Look ye — ^I'U answer for it, he knows no- 
thing of the gentlemen you mention — do you, my 
sweet pretty ? — Oh ! you damned puppy ! 

Fhr, Why swear^ iny lord ? 
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Lord, Swear, my lord ! Zotmds! it's my prcfroga* 
tire, and by— *— tdl me bow you spent your time^ 

Flor. Why, in contem|)lating' livii^ itngels, not 
dead antiquities ;•— 4n basking in the rays of b^mty, 
not motddering in the dost of ancestry ;— in mirth, 
festivity, and pleasure ; not study, pedantry, and re* 
tirement. — Oh, I have Mved, sir ! lived for mysdf,. 
not an ungrateful wck-M, who, should I die a martyr 
to their cause, would only laugh and wonder at my 
folly. 

Lady, You seem to know the world, Mr. Plori- 
ville. 

flor. No, ma*am, I know little of mankind, and 
less of myself — ^I have no pilot, but my pleasures j-^ 
no mistress, but my pas^ons ; — and I don't believe if 
it was to save my life, I could reason consecfuoitially 
for a minute together. 

Lord. Granted:— vou hare seen every thing wortli 
seeing, yet know nothing worth knowing ^— and now 
3^u have just knowledge enough to prove yourself a 
fool on every subject. 

Flor. Vastly wdl, my lord — upon my w#jrd vim 
impdDve with your title, but I am i>crfcctly HSiiinUt-A, 
believe me — ^for what I don't know, I take for gm«t«l 
is not worth knowing— therefore wc'Jl call amHher 
topic— I'm in love, my lord. 

Lord, In love! — ^with who, sir ? 

Flor, Can't you guess ? 

Lord. No, sir, I cannot. 

Flor. With one that will please you very mwch— » 
at least, ought to |dease you — you*il be in fajititn^M, 
dear unde. 

Lord. Raptures ! and you shall be in agonies my 
dear nephew. 

Flor. You have kiy>wn one another a l^ing whlU*, 
yet you hav n't met for years — you have liived rm#? mi * 
other a long while, yet you quarrpHH n'K an h^nn uy^i' 
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— ^you have differed from one another all your Hves, 
yet you are likely to be friends as long as you live-^ 
and, above all, the person is now in the house. 

Lord. In this house ! let me know who it is this 
moment, or by the blood of the Scratches 

Flor, One who has charms enough to set the world 
on fire -, — one who has fortune enough to set a state 
at war, sir 5 — one who has talents, hesdth, and prospe- 
rity, and yet not half what the person deserves : — can 
you tell now, sir ? 

Lord. No, sir, and if you don't tell this instant — 

Flor, Then I'U tell you, ^Slaps him on the back,'] 
it's myself, sir ! my own charming self ! — ^I have 
searched the world over^ and I don't find any thing 
1 like half so well. ' [^fValks up the stage. 

Lord. I won't disgrace myself — ^I won't lower tiie 
dignity of peerage by chastising a commoner 5 — else, 

you Prince of Butterflies— come, my lady 

look ye, sir — ^I intend to be handed down to poste- 
rity ; and, while you are being lampooned in bal- 
lads and newspapers, I mean to cut a figure in the 
History of England : — so, come along, my huiy — in 
the History of England, you coxcomb ! 

[^Exeunt Lord and Ladt. 

Flor. If the face is the picture of the mind, that 
intended aunt of mine is a great h3rpocrite, and the 
story I heard of the poet proves it. — But now for a 
frolic — 'gad it's very strange I could never reform, 
and become a serious thinking being — ^but what's 
the use of thinking? 

Reason stays till we call, and then not oft is near^ 

JBut honest instinct comes a volunteer ! — [Exit. 
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8C£NE II. 

An Apartment in Ladt Wait for* t's House, 
Enter Willoughby and Servant. 

Will, [To Servant.] Tell your mistress I shall be 
pimctoal to the appointment. {^Exit Servant.] So^ 
thankg to fortune^ Lady Waitfor't has at length con- 
sented to my entreaties, and this night makes Louisa 
mine for ever ! — ^now to read the letter once more. 

[^Reads. 

Louisa accompanies me to-night to Lady Walton's, 
which you know is at the extremity of the town — on 
some pretence or other Fll tell her I have ordered the 
servant at the back gate which adjoins the paddock — 
there Fll leave her^-and if you have a chaise waiting 
near the spot, you may conduct her where you please. — 
You know my feelings on this occasion, but it is for her 
good only, Fll assur^ou — she don't deserve it, Mr. 
WUhughby : — indeed she don't deserve it. 

A. Waitfor't. 
So— this is beyond my hopes ! — ha ! my Lord^ and 
Louisa with him, come to receive Ennui, whom, to 
my astonishment^ I met just now swearing and ca- 
pering, and boasting of the vices of fashion — ^but no 
matter— I must to the rendezvous immediately — 
now, Louisa, tremble at my vengeance ! [_Exit. 

Enter Lord Scratch and Louisa. 

Lord. Yes, yes : — ^Ennui will be here in an instant 
— ^but he's so reserved — and so mild — 

Louisa. So I understand, sir — and so very silent 
that he won't talk so much in a year, as I intend in 
an hour. 

Lord. I know — ^tliat's the reason I bring him into 
parliament — ^he'U never speak — only say '^ Ay" or 
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*' No/* and be up stairs to beef-eteoks in an instant^ 
[Knock ] Here he is !■— now encoura^ him— ^o*t 
mind his diffidence— 

Louisa, No, sir — 1*11 do all in my power to make 
him talk. 

Lord, That^s well — ^111 leave" you together — I 
won't interrupt you, [Stamping ufithout,"] Odso ! — ^I 
must get out of the way— -encourage him, -Louisa—^ 
1 beseech you encourage him ! [Exit, 

Ennui. [Without.'] Standby! no ceremony ddm*** 
me! — 

Louisa. Heaven ?— ^is this diffidence?* 

Enter Ennui and Servant; 

Ennui, Get down stairs, you dog--iget dowi>— 
[Exit Servant.] Here I am, ma*am : — ease is every 
thing — I'll seat myself — now for business ! — ^yaw — 
aw. [YawM aside, 

Louisa. Sir I 

Ennui, In one word, I*Q tell you my character — 
I'm a lad of fashion — I love gaming — I hate think- 
ing — I like racing — I despise reading — I patronize 
boxing — I detest reasoning — ^I pay debts of honour, 
— not honourable debts — ^in short, I'll kick your serv- 
ants — cheat your family, and fight your guardian— 
and so if you like me, take me — ^heh^ dam*me ! — 
I'm tired alr^^dy ! — yaw — aw. [Yawns aside, 

Louisa. Astonishing ! — Mr. Ennui — 

Ennui. Ma'am? yaw — aw. [Aiide. 

Louisa, Mr. Ennui, can you be in your senses ? 

Ennui. In fact — I don't comprehend [Forgetting 
himself.'] — Oh — ay — senses ! [Recollecting fumselfJi a 
lad of ^hion in his senses ! — ^that'3 a very good joke ! 
•—if one of us had any sense, the rest would shut him 
up in a cabinet of curiosities, or show him as a won* 
derfiil animal : — they would, dam'me ! — ^I can't sup- 
port' it! — ^yaw— aw. [Ya^gi^ qsidfi-. 

Louisa, So, you glory in your ignoranbe )% 
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Ennui, Ma'am — yaw — aw. . Jside, 

Louisa, So, you glory in your ignorance — ^in.your 
vices? 

Enifui, Tve an idea — ^I can't understand — IForget^ 
img himseif.'] — ^vices ! Oh : — ay, dam' me, to be sure j 
[Recollecting himself.'] you must be wicked, or you 
can't be visited — singularity is every thing: — every 
man must set a character, and I'll tell you how I 
first got mine : — I pretended to intrigue with my 
friend's wife — ^paragraphed myself in the newspapers, 
— ^got caricatured in the print-shops — made the story 
believed — was abused by every body — noticed for 
my gallantry by every body — and at length visited 
by every body — I was, dam'me ! — I'm curst sleepy, 
— ^yaw — aw. [Yawns aside^. 

Louisa, Incredible ! — but if singularity is your 
system, perhaps being virtuous would make? you as 
particular as any thing. 

Ennui. Vastly well ! — 'gad, you're like me, a wit, 
and don't know it. [Taking out his watch.'] How goes 
the enemy ? — ^more than half the day over ! — tol de 
rol lol ! [Humming a tune.'] I'm as happy as if I was 
at a fire of a general riot. — Come to my arms, thou 
angel — thou — [As he goes to embrace her. Lord 
Scratch enters — he embraces him.] Ah — Scratch ! 
— my friend Scratch ! — sit down, my old boy — sit 
down — we've settled every thing. [Forces him into a 
chair and sits by him.] 

Lord, Why — what is all this ? 

Ennui, She's to intrigue and you and I are to go 
halves in the damages — ^some rich old Nabob — ^we'U 
draw him into crim, con. — ^bring an action directly, 
and a ten thousand pound verdict at least — eh, 
dam'me ! — 

Lord, Why he's mad ! — that dramatic maniac has 
bit him. 

Ennui, Get a divorce — marry another and go 
halves again, dam'me ! 

d2 
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Lord, [Rising.'] Why, look ye, yoU impostor fe 
you— didn't you come here to pay your addresses to 
this lady ? and wasn't I to bring you into^^arljament^ 
for your quiet silent disposition ? 

Ennui. IPushing him out of his way.'] Hold year 
tongue ! out of the way. Scratch ! — out of the way, 
or 111 do you a mischief — I will, dam*me ! — ^Zounds!" 
•— a'nt I at the top of the beau monde I and don't I 
set the fashions ? — if I was to cut o£f my head, wouldn't 
half the town do the same ? — ^they would, dam*me I 
— I get sleepy again ! — yaw — aw. [Midet 

Lord. Here now ! — here's a mandarin member | 
—why, he'd have bred a civil war I — ^made ten long 
speeches in a day !— cut your head off, indeed !— 
curse me but I wish you v^ould — you must be silent 
then — you couldn't talk without a head, could you ? 

Ennui. Yes, in parliament— as well without a head 
as with one— -<lo you think a man wants a head for a 
long speech, dam'me ! 

Enter Servant: 

Servant Her ladyship is waiting, ma'am. 

Louisa. Oh, I attend her — ^Mr. £nnui, your moai 
obedient. 

Ennui, ITaking her hand.] With your leave« ma'am. 
—You see, Scratch — ^you see. 

Lord. Wliy, Louisa !— 

Ennui, Keep your distance, Scratch— -contemplate 
your superiors — look at me with the same awful re- 
spect a city beau looks at a prince — ^this way, most 
angelic — Scratch, cut your head off — this way, most 
angelic. [Exit with Louisa. 

Lord, Here's ti*eatment !— -was ever poor peer so 
tormented ? — ^wbat am I to do } — I'U go to I^y 
Waitfor't, for from her alone I meet relief-^find a 
silent member, indeed ! — by my privilege one might 
as soim find a pin in the ocean— charity in a bench 
of bishops — or wit in Westnujwter-UaU ! lExit, 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE. I. 

The Paddock near Lady Walton's Hausc'^A Fiew 
of the House at a distance and partly moanlighi, 

WiLLOuoHBY alone, 

*Tis post the hour Lady Waitfor*t appointed— why 
does she delay ? I cannot have mistaken the pLice— 
yonder's Lady Walton's house — Oh ! 'would all were 
past^ and Louisa safely mine ! I hear a noise— by 
heaven 'tis she ! and with her all my happiness — ^I'u 
withdraw a while and observe them. [Retires. 

Enter Lady Waitfor't and Louisa Coubtbey* 

Louisa, My dear Lady Waitfor't, why do you kntcr 
here ? you cannot find your servants in this place- 
let us return to Lady Walton's. 

Lady, No, no^ they must be here— I ordered them 
to wait in this very spot to avoid confusion. What 
can have become of Wilknighby ? [Aside, 

Louisa, If you have the least sense of fear for yottr" 
self ^ or regard for me, 1 b^ we may return to Lady 
Walton's. 

Lady. No, no, I tell you I ordered William at the 
back gate, that he might conduct us through Hoe 
paddodc to our carriage -, you know we might have 
been whole hours getting through the crowd the othitr 
way — do be a little patient, hav'tf't I as much reason 
to be alarmed as yourself } 

Louisa. Yes, but you have not the apprehension I 
have; I don't know why, but I am terrified beyond 
description. 

Lady. Well, well, never fear ; [Looking out.) Ob^ 
yonder's Willoughby ! now for the grand deitif^n I 
[Aside."] Louisa, if you'll wait here a fuotuvui Hi 
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Step to the next gate^ and see if they are there 3 — 
they cannot escape lis then. 

Louisa, No^ no, don't leave me 3 — I wouldn't stay 
by myself for the world. 

Lady, Ridiculous ! can't you protect yourself for 
an instant ? must you be all your life watched like a 
baby in leading-strings > Oh ! I am ashamed of you — 
only wait a moment, lest they pass by in my absence, 
and I'll return to you immediately. ' 

Louisa. Well: don't stay. 

Lady. Stay ! what have you to be frightened at ? I 
shall not be out of call 5 — besides, if there's any fear 
of a personal attack, may not I be as terrified as your- 
self ? It isn't the first time, I'll assure you 5 but that's 
no matter; — show yourself a woman of spirit, and at 
least, emulate one of my virtues. — Now, WiUoughby, 
the rest is thine ! [^Exii, 

WiLLoUGHBY cofties foTward, 

Willoughhy, Be not alarmed. Miss Courtney. 

Louisa, Mr. WiUoughby ! 

Willoughhy, Yes, madam; the man you most avoid. 

Louisa, Tell me, sir, immediately, how, and by 
whose appointment, you came here ? 

WiUoughby, By love, madam ;, the same passion 
that has prompted me to pursue you for years, now 
happily conducts me hither 3 — ^I come to lessen your 
fears, not to increase them. 

Louisa. Then, leave me, sir, I can protect myself. 

WiUoughby. No, not till you have heard and 
pitied me 5 I have been long your suitor, and long 
scorned by you ; you have treated me with indif- 
ference, and preferred my inferiors 5 how I have de- 
served, all this, yourself can best explain, but, to 
prove all former cruelties are forgotten, I here offer 
you my hand, and with it, my heart. 

Louisa. Sir, this is no time for hearing you on 
this subject > if you wish to oblige me^ leave me 



JFtlloughby, N09 not till I am answered;— years 
may elapse ere I ehol} have another opportunity 
like the present^ therefore no time can be so wdl a« 
now. 

LouUa, Then I command you to leave me,— -I 
will not b^ threatened into a complianee. 

tVdlougliby, Look ye^ Miss Courtney-^I would 
aFoid taking advantage of your situation — start 
not — but if you persist in your contempt pf me> 
I know not to what extremities passion may hurry 
me; I have every motive for redress; and, if 
you do not instantly give me your word, to prefer 
me to that beggar Neville, I may do that my oooler 
sense would scorn. 

Louisi, Beggar, sir ! 

fVilloughby, Yes ; and were he not beneath my 
resentment, I'd tell you more i — ^but he is too poor 



Louua. Hold, sir; did you resemble him, I might 
esteem, nay, adore you ; but as you are, I loath, I 
despise, I defy you ; — you take advantage of my si- 
tuation !-^Hear me^ sir, — ^though not a friend is 
near, — ^though night opposes me, and Heaven de-> 
serts me, yet can I snute upon your menaces^ and 
make you tremble, villain as you are. 

fVUioughby. Have a care, madam! another de- 
daration like that, and 1*11 delay no longer;*— >ril 
force you to my purpose. 

Louisa, You dare not, on your life you dare not. 

Wdlougkby. Nay, then— I am not to be terrified 
by threats, — [Lay$ hold of her,'] aU struggUi^ is in 
Tain; thiA moment gratifies my revenge."-*away I 

Louisa, Oft*,'— let me go ! Oh, help ! help ! 

lAs he is forcing her out, enter Florivill8> half 
drunh.'] 

Flor. ** Donne^ donne, donne, dow.*' [Singwg 
part of an Italian air^ Oh, this burgundy's a glo- 
rious liquor ! hey-day ! who have we here ? 
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Louisa, Oh, sir ! if you have any pity for aii in- 
jured, helpless woman, assist one who never knew 
distress tUl now ! 

Flor, Go on, ma*am, go on — both damned drunk 
I perceive, 

Louisa, Do not be deaf to my entreaties — do [not 
desert me — 

Flor, Go on, ma*am, go on — I love oratory in a 
woman. 

Louisa, Gracious Heaven ! how liave I deserved 
all this } I see, sir, you avoid me. I see you are in- 
different to my faitc, 

Flor, No, ma'am, you wrong me — ^but in Italy — 
observe — we always take these things coolly — ^now^ 
sir, will you explain ? 

fVUloughby, No, sir, I will not. 

Flor, You will not > 

WUloughby, No, sir, and I warn you not to listen 
to the wild ravings of a senseless woman — ^it may be 
better for you, sir. 

F'lor, Why so. Prince Prettiman ? 

WUloughby, No matter, sir, I will not be amused 
from my purpose. 

Flor. You won't, old Pluto, won't you? then, 
ma'am, observe ! you shall behold my mode of fight- 
ing-— I'U kill him like a gentleman, and he shall die 
without a groan 5 — ^you'll be delighted, ma'am — ^I 
learnt it all in Italy. — Come, Belzebub, are you 
ready V 

fVilloughby, *Sdeath! what can I do? he is 
drunk, perhaps I may disarm him. ' 

Flor, Now, thou original sin, thou prince of 
darkness ! come out ; never let her see thy black 
infernal visage more ; or, by my life, 1*11 pulverize 
you — ^you see, ma*am, no bad orator either — ^learnt 
it all in Italy. 

WUloughby, Come on, sir. 

Flor, Ay, now old Sisyphus, push home — ^but 
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fight like a gentleman if you can ; for remember^ 
there is a lady in company — observe, ma*am, ob- 
serve 5 you won't see it again. [They fighu — ^Flo- 
BiviLLE disarms Willoughby.] ^ \ . 

Flor. What, vanquished, Tarquin? hshl hah! 
[Parrying up and down the stage by himself,-^You 
see, ma'am, you see! — Oh! Italy's your only 
country ! — Now, ma'am, would you have me kill 
him here ^' in Allegro," or postpone it, that you 
may have the pleasure of pinking him youraelf 
'^ in Penseroso V* 

Louisa, [Coming near Floriville, and discovering 
himJ] Floriville, my deliverer ! — generous man ! — 
No, sir, whatever are his crimes, do not kill him 3 
his greatest punishment will be to live: « .• 

Flor. There then, caitiff,' take your sword, and, 
d'ye hear } retire 5 — that black front of thine . of- 
fends the lady ;-^if you want another flourish, you 
will soon find Floriville — abscond. 

Willoughby, Sir, you shall hear from me— <lis- 
traction? • [Exit, 

Flor, And now, my dear little angd, how can I 
assist you } I'm very sorry that I can't help itr-I'm 
cursed drunk, and not proper company for a lady of 
your dignity, — ^but I won't affront you, — ^I mean to 
make myself agreeable, and if I do not — ^it is the 
fault of that place, [Pointing to his head,"] and not of 
this. [Pointing to his heart,"} 

Louisa. Sir, your conduct has endeared you to me 
for ever; and while I live, your generosity and 
valour shall be engraven on my heart. 

Flor, Gently, gently, have a care, make no 
declarations 3 if you are in loVe with me, as I sup- 
pose you are, keep it secret, — ^fbr at this moment 
you might raise a flame that would consume us 
both 3 — ^poor creatiure! how fond she is of me! 
any other time I would indulge her, but not now — 
[Looks at her sometime, then runs and kisses her 
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lumd.]— Oh« you paragon t — '' AngeU mii8l paint to 
look 88 lair as you.*' — [Goes from her againJ] — ^1*11 
leave you^ or^ by Heaven^ it \vili be all over with lu. 

Louisa. No^ no^ don't desert me ! alas ! I have no 
way lelFt but to commit myself to>your care — ^if I 
oould bring him to reooUect me, aQ would be safe; 
Mr. Floriv&e, don't you know me ? 

Flor. No, would to Heaven I did. 

Louiia. What, not Miss Courtney } 

Fior. What, Louisa ? my brother's idol } 

Louisa, Alas ! the very same. 

Flor, Then may I die, if I don't get out of your 
debt before I leave you— *wh«rc*-where shall I con- 
duct you? • 

Louisa, I know not— nturn to lady WaHforTs 
again, I w91 not — I had rather be a wanderer all my 
Ufe-— to lady Walton's there is no excuse for return- 
ing, and I know no friend in Bath I dare intrude 
upon. — I have so l^;h an ojMnion, Mr. floriviile, of 
y«mr honour, that, notwithstanding your present situ- 
ation, there is no man on earth I would sooner con- 
fide in ; — can you ^en think of any place where I 
may rest in safety for a few ho^s, anid then I will 
set out for my uncle's in the ooimti^. 

Flor, Indeed I cannot, I am a wanderer n^yself ; 
•—I have no home but what this gentleman is to pur- 
diaae me J^Tafdng out hispurse^ — ^you cannot par- 
take of that. 

Louisa, Oh ! what will beocnne of me? 

Fhr, Let me see — ^I have it — 111 take her to mv 
brother's ; — shell be safe there, and not a soul i^all 
come near her. — ^WeB, Miss Courtney, — I have re- 
ccdkcted a place where I know you'll be safe — a 
friend's house, that will be as secure — ^nay, don't 
droop— in Italy we're never melancholy. 

'Louisa, Oh, Mr. Floriville, to what a hazard has 
lady Waitfor*t exposed me ! to her perfidy I owe it 
all ', but yonder*s that wretch again ; pray let tis be- 
gone. 
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Fiar. Bdzebnb agttin,-*^iio> no> we mustn't stir ^ 
-—what! an angd fly from a devfl? damme, I*tt 
«ftay and crush hmi. 

Louisa, Nay, sir, reflect j 'twere madneas to re* 
main. 

Flor. 'Paita/ that's tnze; I believe it^s brarer to 
retire, — ^therefore, Tarqmn, adiea; oome, my best 
angel ! ru fight your l»ttles, and if I don't sink all 
your enemies, may I never see Italy again as long as 
I five ! lEx^unt. 

Enter Willouohbt. 

Hh ! gone ! I am sorry for it ; I would haye seen 
them. Lady Wutfor't has just left me, and treated 
me like ner slave ; insulted and derided me : but lU 
have done widi her for ever, IH be her dupe uo 
more* She is now gone to NeviUe's lodgings, under 
pntenoe of pursuing Louisa^ but, in fkct, to see 
him, and prevent his leaving Bath; this I will 
write to my lor^^ and then let him follow, and be 
witoess <tf her ii^amy 3 thus, I hope, I shaH make 
some repsratkm for the wrongs I have committed, 
aad prove at last I have some sense of virtue. [Exit 



SCBKB ir« 

Neville's Lodgings — A Closet in hack Scene.'^^Two 
Chairs and a Tw>te, toith Wine on itj^^A knocking 
at Ae Door. 

Enter Petks, reading a Card* 

Vapid presents his compliments to his friend 

Neville; has thought of nothing but wriiing the epi* 

loguefor his friend* s play since they parted ^ he has 

made peat progress, and will wait on him to take his 

judgment on it in a few mimuies. If the gentleman 

E 
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should come soon, I fear my master won't be at 
home to receive him. 
IKnocks, — ^PiiTaR opens the door, and lets in Vapid. 

Vapid, Well, here it is 3 — where's Neville ? 

Peter. Notvnthin, sir. 
^ Vapid, Yes, yes, here it is 3 I must see him. 

Peter, Sir, he's gone out. 

Vapid, Grone out } impossible ! 

Peter, Impossible ! it's very true, sir. 

Vapid, Gone out ! why, I've brought him the 
epilogue, the new epilogue to Mr. What's-his-iuune's 
comedy ; the very best thing I ever wrote in my 
.life 3 I knew it woidd de%ht him. 

Peter, Sir, he has been gone out above these two 
hours. 

, Vapid, Then he'll never forgive himself as long 
Ls he lives 3 why, it's all correct^ all chaste ! only 
one half line wanting at the end to make it com- 
plete. 

Peter, Indeed, sir ! it's very unfortunate. 

Vapid, Unfortunate ! I wanted to have heard him 
read it too 3 when another person reculs it, one of- 
ten hits on a thought that might otherwise have es- 
caped 3 then, perhaps, he would have hit on that 
cursed half line I have so long been working at. 

Peter, Sir, if it is not impertinent, and you'd per- 
mit me to read it — 

Vapid, You read it ! 

Peter. Yes, sir, if you'd allow me that honour* 

Vapid, 'Faith, I should have no objection 3 but 
wouldn't it lower one's dignity? No, no, Moliere 
used to read his plays to his servant, so I bdieve 
all's regular. Come, sir, begin. 

Peter, [Reading Epilogue^ In ancient times, when 
. agonizing wars. 
And bleeding nations, fiU'd the world with jars j 
When murder, battle, sudden death, prevailed. 
When 
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Vapid. Stop^ — stop— I have it : not a word for 
your life ; I feel it — it's coming on — the last line 
directly— tiuick ! quick ! 

Peter, [Reads^ The tyraut totters, and the se- 
nate nods. 

Die all, die nobly ! 

Here's something wanting, sir. 

Vapid. 1 know it, say nothing — I have it. 

[Walks backwards and for wards. 

The tyrant totters^ and the senate nods. 
Die dli die nobly ! 

Oh, damn it ! damn it \ damn it ! that cursed half 
Hne. I shall never accomplish it, all so chaste, 
all so correct, and to have it marr'd for want o^ 
one half line, one curst half line ! I could almost 
weep for disappointment. fe * 

Peter. Never mind, sir, don't perplex yourself, 
put in any thing. 

Vapid.' Put in any thing ! why, 'tis the last line, 
and the epilogue inust end with something striking, 
or it will be no trap for applause ; no trap for ap- 
plause, after aU this fine writing ! Put in any thing ! 
what do you mean, sirrah ? 

Peter. Methinks this is a strange epilogue to a 
comedy. [Knock at the door^ Perhaps this is my 
master -, [Looks out!] no, as I live, 'tis Mr. Hori- - 
ville and Miss Courtney ! she mustn't, on any ac-- 
count be seen by this gentleman. 

Vapid. Well, who is it ?— " The tyrant totters*'— 

Peter. Sir, it*s a friend of my master's, who has 
brought a lady with him. I'm sure you've too much 
gallantry to interrupt an amour ; and, therefore, 
you'll be kind enough to get out of the way directly.- 

Vapid. Get out of the way ! what the devil, in the 
uiiddle of my composition ? — *' Die all, die nobly** — 

Peter. Nay, sir, only step for a moment into this 
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closet, and you shall be released ; now, pi^y» 8ir» 
pray be prevailed on, 

Fapid. Well, let me see — in this closet! why 
here*s china : zounds ! would you put a live author 
in* a china closet ? 

Peter. What can I do, sir } there is no way 'out 
but that door $ get in here for an instant, and I'll 
show them into the library ; now, do, sir. 

Fapid. Well, be brief then^— '< Die all! die no* 
bly !"— oh ! oh ! oh ! 
. lEnters closet, and Florivills and Louisa enter.'] 

Flor. Hey-day ! my old aoquaintanoe, Peter ! 
Where's my brother ? 

Peter. Sir, he has been out the whole evemng^. 

Louita, In the same house with Neville! oh^ 
Heavens ! 

Flor. Well, Miss Courtney, I hope now you are 
convinced of your safety. 

LouwL Yes, sir, but I would it were In any other 
place. Lady Waitfor't, ere this, is in pursuit of nie^ 
and if she discovers me heroj you know loo well how 
much I have to dread. 

[^Knoek at Hie door.'^Exit P£tbb« 

Flor, Don't be alarm'dj there*s nothing shall xno^ 
lest you. 

Louisa. Oh, sir^ you don t know the endless ma- 
lice of lady Waitfor't; she will triumph in my mi- 
sery, and till my lord is convince^ of her. duplicity, 
I see no ho|)e of your brother's happiness^ or my 
own. 



I 



Enter Petbr. 

Peier. Lady Waitfor't is below^ inquiring for thai 
lady, or my master. 

Flor. For my brother ? 

Peter. Yes, sir, and my lord has sent to know if 
Mr. Vapid, or her ladyship, have been here j he was 
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m bed, but on receiving a letter, got up, and will be 
here in an instant. 

Louisa, For IIeaven*s sake, Mr. Floriville, let nie 
retire 5 — ^I cannot support the conflict. 

IlQr, Promise to recall your spirits, and you 
shall. 

Louisa, What I can do I will. 

FloT, Then know no apprehension* for, on my 
life, you shall not be disturbed. 

[^LeadS her to the door of the library, and talks i« 
dumb show. 

Vapid, [From closet,'] Peter ! Peter ! can't you re- 
lease me ? 

Fetei, No, sir, don't move, you'll ruin every 
thing. 

Vapid, Then give me that candle 5 I have peiT 
and ink ; I think I coidd finish my epilogue. 

Peter, Here, sir. [^Giving candle. 

Vapid, That curst half line—" Die all"— 

[Peter shuts hitn in. 

Flor, So, now, the storm begins, and if I don't 
have some sport with the enemy, [Sits at table, and 
begins drinking,"] Here she comes. 

Enter Lady Waitfor't. 

Flor. Chairs, Peter, chairs — Sit down, ma'am — 
sit <lown — you honour me exceedingly. 
' Lady, Where is your brother, sir ? I insist on 
seeing him. 

Enter Lord Scratch. 

Lord, There she is ! in a man's lodgings at mid- 
night ! here's treatment ! 

Lady, My lord, I came here in search of Louisa, 
who has been betrayed from my power. 
. Lord, Look ye, my lady — -read that letter, that's 
all ; read that letter, and then say, if we shan't both 
cut a figure in the print shops. 

E 2 
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Lady. ITaking letter.'] Ha! WiUoughby's hand! \ 
IReads.} Lady WaitforH (1 have on^ lime to ieU j 
youj is gone to Neville's lodgings to meet one she has ' 
long had a passion for~^f allow her, and be eonmneed qf ' 
her duplicity. Oh, the villain ! well, my lord^ and 
pray who is the man I come to meet > j 

Lord. Why, who should it be but the stage ruf- 
fian } if there was a sofa in the room, my life on*t, 
he*d pop from behind it. Zoonds ! tha( fellow wiQ 
lay straw before my door every nine montha ! 

Lady, This is fortunate. [Jside,"} Well sir^ if I 
discover Louisa, I hope you* U be oonvinced I came 
here to redeem her, and not disgrace myself. Tdl 
me, sir, immediately, where she is concealed. 

[To Floriyille. 

Flor. Sit down, ma*am— «it down : drink> drink, 
then we*U talk over the whole afiaiir-*"ihere is no do« 
ing business without wine *, come, here*s " The glory 
of gallantry." I'm sure you'll both drink that. ! 

Lady, No trifling, sir ; tell me where she is con« 
cealed ; nay, then III examine the apartment my- 
self. [Goes to door of Library.'] The door lock*d I 
give me the key, sir. 

Flor, IDrinkinig.] " The glory of gallantry, ma*am.'* 

Lord. Hear me, sir, if the lady*s in that apart- 
ment, I shall be convinced that you and your bro- 
ther are the sole authors of all this treachery ; if she 
is there, by the honour of my ancestors, she shall be 
Willoughby's wife to-morrow morning. 

Flor, [Rising.] Shall she, my lord? iSray, were 
you ever in Italy ? 

Itord, Why, coxcomb > 

Flor, Because I*m afraid you*ve been bitten by a 
tarantula — ^you'll excuse ine, but the symptoms are 
wonderfully alarming. There is a blazing fiiry Uk 
your eye, a wild emotion in your coimtenance,^ and 
a green spot*— 

Lord. Damn the green spot ! open that door, and 
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letmesQeUnmediatelv: Fm a peer, dnd have a right 
to look at any thing. 

Fior, [Standing before the door.j No, §ix} thi^ 
door must not be open*d. 

Lord, Then 1*11 forget my peerage, and draw my 
sword. 

Flqr, ITo'hADY Waitfob*t, who hgomg toBUer'- 
fereJ] Don't be alarm*d, ma'am, 1*11 only indulge 
him for my own amusemenft-Huere trout fisluiig, 
ma*ain. 

Enter "Louisa from the Apar^ent, 

. Louisa* Hold ! I charge yon, hold ! — ^let not my 
unhappy fate be the source of more calamitief. 

Lord, *Ti8 she herself! My lady did not oome to 
meet the madman. 

Flor. By the lord, ma'am, you bave ndiied alL 

Louisa, 1 know, air, the consequenees of tins dis- 
covery, and I abide by them. But what I have done 
I ean justify, and 'would to Heaven all here could do 
the same ! 

Flor, Indeed, I can't telL I wish I was in Italv. 

Lord. Mark me, madam,^-nay, tean are in vain—* 
to-morrow shall make yoo the mdfe of WiUoufffaby > 
and he shall answer for your folliesv—'No r^iy, sir, 
[^To Fi.oaiviixB. who is going to 9peak»1 I woudVt 
hear the chancellor. 

Lady, Now, who is to blame ? Oh, virtue is ever 
sure to meet its reward! Come to meet a mad poet, 
indeed^ My UNrd, I forgive you only on condition of 
your signing a contract to marry me to-morrow, and 
Louisa to \^^oughby, at the same time* 

Lord. I will, thoa best of women ! draw it up 
immediately — and Nevffle shall starve for his tiea- 
chery. 

{Tmoy Waitfob*t goes to the table, and wf'Ues, 

Louisa. [FaiXmg at the foet q/ Loan Scbatsb} 
Hear me, sir, not for myself, but for a wroog'd 
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friend, I speak :r— Mr. Neville knows not of my 
concealment ; on my honour, he is innoc^it : if 
that lady's wrongs must be avenged, confine the 
punishment to me 5 111 bear it, with patience bear it. 

Lord, Let go! let go, I say! Lady Waitfor*t^ 
make haste with the contract. ' 

Lady, It only waits the signature. Now, ' my 
lord. 

Flor, Look ye, uncle, she's the cause of all this 
mischief, and if you are not lost 

Lord, Out of my way ! 0*d, noise and nonsense, 
don't fancy yourselves in the House of Conunons ; 
we're not speaking twenty at a time. Here ! give 
me the pen — 111 sign directly 5 and now — 

As he is going to sign. Vapid breaks the China 
in the closet, and rushes out with the^ epilogue 
in his hand. 

Vapid. " DieaU! die nobly! die like demi-gods !" 
— ^Huzza, huzza ! *tis done ! 'tis past ! 'tis perfect. 

Flor. Huzza ! the poet at last ; " Stop him who 
can!" 

Lady. Confusion ! tell me, sir, immediately, what 
do you mean by this new insult ? 

Vapid, *' Die all! die nobly! die like demi- 
gods !" — oh, it's glorious ! — Ah, did Scratch, are you 
there? — Joy, joy! give me joy! I've done your 
business ! the work's past ! the labour's o'er, my 
boy ! '' think of that. Master Brook-^think of 
that !" 

Lady, My lord, I am vilely treated. I* desire 
you 11 insist on an explanation. 

Flor, He can*t speak, madam. 

[All this time my Lord is slowly walking away. 

Lady, How! are you going to leave me, my 
lord ! 

Vapid, [Taking out his common-place book,"] Fsdth 
this mustn't be lost ! there's something worth ob- 
serving. .. ; [Ejti^ Lord Scratch. 
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Lady, Oh^ I flhall burst with r^ ! Mr. Vapid> I 
deairs you'll enpliua how you came in that closet. 
Why don't you answer me, sir } 

Vapid. Your pardon, ma'am, I was taking a note 

of the affiiir — and yet I'm afraid 

■ Lady, What are you afkuid of, sir ? 

Fapid, That it bias been dramatized before $— it is^ 
oertainly not a new case. 

Lady. Insupportable ! but I take my leaye of you 
all ! I abandon you for ever ! I — oh, I shall go- 
wild ! [Exit in a rage. 

Flor* Ay, ay, follow his lordship^-^virtue b evef 
sure to meet its reward. Now, ALr. Vapid^ tell .U8« 
how you came in that closet } 

Vapid. *Faith, I can't. I beHeve the servant hur-^ 
ried me there on your approach. 

Flor. Then you didn't come to meet lady Wait- 
fort } 

Vapid. Meet lady Waitfor't ! no, I came to read 
my epilogue to Neville ; and a wonderful productiojt 
it is—'' Tlie tyrant totters, and the senate nods." 

[Walking about. 

Louisa. To what a strange fotality of circumstances- 
has her character been exposed !*-but vice often finds 
its punishment for a crime it never committed, when. 
it escapes for thousands it daily practises. 

Flor. Well, Miss Courtney, I hope now your ap- 
prehensions are at an end > 

Louisa. Yes, sir, I shaU remain for the short time 
necessary to prepare for my journey, and beg I may 
detain you no longer. I'm afraid I have already been, 
a great intruder. 

Fhr. No, you have been the occasion of more 
hi^piaess tiuui ever I experienced. • But you won't 
leave Bath, till you've seen my brother ? 

Louisa. Ohj I have been crUeD^ decdved, Mr. 
Floriville ! I have injured your brother so much^. 
thatj though I wish^ 1 almost dread ta see him. 
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Ftor. Then I'll go in search of him— and if I don't 
reconcile you Come^ Mr. Vapid, will you walk? 

Vapid. With all my heart. 

Flor, [^Taking him by the hand."] By heaven I you 
are an honest fellow. 

Vapid, Madam, good night! if I can be of any 
service to you in the dramatic, or any other way, 
you may command me. 

Flor, Ay, I'll answer for him, he would die to 
serve you. 

Vapid. Die to serve her ! ay, '' Die all !— die 
nobly !— die like deini-gods !" [Exeunt 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE I. 



Lady Waitpor't's Apartment 

Lady Waitfor't discovered at her Toilette. Letty 

waiting. 

Lady. Mr. Vapid not come yet, Letty ? 

Letty. No, ma'am — ^but the servant who found 
him ,.at the tavern said he would be here imme- 
diately. 

Lady. I protest, I am almost weary of them all. 
[Noise without.'] See who's tliere. 

[Letty listens and returns. 
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' Letty. Mr. Vapid at last: — now, pray your lady- 
ship^ insist on his explaining every thing to my loni. 
Lady, Yes 3 but^ vilely as he has treated me, I must 
-still be calm. 

Vapid putting his head in. 

Walk in, sir, walk in. 

Vapid, No, ma*am, I'd rather stay here. 

Lady. I b^ you'll be seated, Mr. Vapid. I have 
something of consequence to impart to you. 

Enter Vapid, gently, 

> 

Vapid. I'd never have ventured but in hopes of 
seeing my dear Marianne. [Aside. 

Lady. Indeed I will not detain you a moment. 

Vapid. Very well, ma'am, if that's the case 

iShwly seating himself,'] It's very alarming. [Aside. 

Lady. Letty, leave the room, and fasten the door. 

[Exit Letty. 

Vapid. No, no ! don't do that, I beseteh you ! 

Lddy. You're very much frightened, Mr. Vapid 5 — 
I hope you don't suppose I have any design against 
you? 

Vapid. I don't know, really, ma*am — such things 
are perfectly dramatic. 

Lady, Well, but, to release you from your fears, 
I'U teU you why I have given you this trouble. My 
business, Mr. Vapid, was to converse with you on the 
farcical affair that happened at Neville's. 

Vapid. Farcical I 

Lady. Yes, sir, the farcical affair that happened at 
Mr. Neville's. » 

Vapid. Farcical ! what, my epilogue, ma'am > I 
hope you don't mean to reflect on that ,? 

Lady, No, sir, far from it — ^I have no doubt but it 
is a very elegant composition. 

Vapid, Doubt ! — ^here it is, read it ! — the very first 
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iiroduction of the age f 9— a regular climax 6f poetic 
Jbeauty !-«-the last line the ne plui ultra of genius. 

Ladtf, But to be serious^ Mr. Vapid 

Vapid, Why^ I am serious : and Til tdl you^ Lady 
Waitfor*t^ 'tis the last line of an epilogue^ and the last 
scene of a comedy^ that always distracts me — 'tis the 
reconciliation of lovers — ^there's the difficulfcj ! YoU 
find it so in real life» I dare say ? 

Ladtf, Yes. But Mr. Vapid^ this affidr conoems 
me exceasively, an4 I wish to know what is to he 
"done. 

Vapid, m tell yon-^write a play ; and^ bad as it 
may possibly be> say it's a translation from. the 
Fr^ch, and interweave a few compliments on the 
Bngysh^ and, my life on*t, it does wonders. Do it, 
and say you had the thought fh>m me. 

Ladfy. Sir, do you mean to deride me? 

Vapid^ No. But only be cautious in your styi&— 
women are in general apt to indu^ that pnniency 
and warm hixuriancy of fancy they possess — ^bujt do 
be careful-— be decent— if you are not^ I have done 
with you. 

L<kfy, Sir, I desire you'll be more respectftd. I 
don't understand it at all. [Rising. 

Enter Marianne. 

Vapid, Then here comes one that will explain 
«very liung. 

'' There's in her all that we believe of heaven ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth. 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love !" 

My dear sweet little partner, I rejoice to see you I 

Mart. And, my dear sweet Mr. Poet, I rejoice i6 
see yon ! 

Lady. Provoking ! have I not told you a ^thon* 
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sand times^ nerer to break in upon me wlien I am 
-alone? ** 

Mark Alone, my lady !— do you call Mr. Vapid 
*iiObodv> then > 

Lady, Suppose I should— what is that to yQU ? 

Mart. Then I have a wrong notion of your nofao- 
'-dies. I always thought ^thexnnarmless^ unmeaning 
things ', but Mr. Vapid*8 not so very harmless either 
--*-are you> Mr. Vapid > 

FepiiL Indeed, ma'am, I am not. 

Mart, There now, I told you so. Upon my word, 
70U rely too much on your time of life, yon do in- 
deed». You think, because you're a little the worse 
for wear, you may trust yourself any where 5 but 
you're niis^en, you're not near so bad as you ima- 
gine<-*-nay, I don't flatter, do I, Mr. Vapid > 

^Fufrid. Indeed, ma'am, you do not. 

Lady. Look ye, miss — your insolence is not to be 
ibome^-ryou have been tiie chief cause of all my per- 
pksKities. 

Mari. Nay, aunt, don't say that. 

Xiodjr. No matter, your behaviour is shameless, 
^and it is high time I exerted the authority of a rela- 
tion-^you are a disgrace to me, to yocvsdf, and 
your fiiends^-^therefore, I am determined to put into 
'execation a scheme I have long thought of. 

Mart What is it^ something pleasant I hope. 

L(tdif. No, you shall retire to a convent^ till you 
take possession of your fortune. 

Mari, A convent ! Oh, lord ! I can't make up my 
mind to it, now don't, |way don't think of it-*«»I de- 
dare it*s quite shocking. 

Lady. It is a fiur better place t^ian you deserve ; 
my resolution is fixed, and we shall see whether alife 
of solilude and austerity wiU not awaken some sense 
of shame in you. 

Man, Indeed, X can't bear the thoughts of it. 
Oh^ do speak to her^ Mr. Vapid— 4eft her about iiie 

F 
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«nafity monks, now, do — a convent ! mercy ! — ^what a 
check to the passions ! Oh ! I can't bear it. 

. . [^fVeeping. 

Vapid, 'Gad, here's a sudden touch of tragedy — 

pray, Lady.Waitfdr't, reflect — ^you can't send a lady 

>to a convent whenrthe theatres are open. 

', Mart. It will be the death of me ! pray, my dear 

aunt .■ 

Lady. Not a word — I am detenniBed-r-^o-morrow 
you shall leave: this* country, and then I have done 
, with 3rou for ever. 

Man. Oh ! .my poor heart ! — ^Oh, oh ! 

• Vapid. See! she'U feint! 
: Mafi. Oh! oh! oh! 

. [MARiANNE/amts in Lady Waitfor't's arm;. 
Lady. .Oh ! I have gone too far. — ^Mr. Vapid ! 
Vapid. I fly, I'll call the servants. — ^Have you got 

• any drops ? 

• Lady,.l have some drops in this closet may reco- 
ver her — ^hold her a moment, and for heaven's sake 
take care of her. [Exit. 

, [Marianne. ^ya m Vapid' s arm*. 

Vapid. Here's a situation !— Poor girl ! — ^how I pity 
her ! I really loved her. 
I Mari. Did you really love me, Mr. Vapid > 

Vapid. Hey-day ! recovered !r-r-here's. incident ! 

Mari. But did you really love. me,. Mr. Vapid ? 
» Vapid.. Yes I did-r-here's stage effect ! 

Mari. And would you have really run away with 
•me, Mr. Vapid? . ' 

Vapid. Yes, I really would. 

Mari. Then come along .this moment. 

Vayid. Hush ! — ^here's the old lady ! keep dying, as 
: oefore> and we'll effect the business — ^more equivoque ! 

Bnter Lady Waitfor't. 

Lady. Well, Mr. Vapid, how does she do ?— lord I 
: she's in ; strong, coQVuMons. 
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Vapid, Yes, ma'am; she's dying j where are the 
drops? 

Lady. Here, sir. ' 

Vapid, There are very few-^— are there any more 
of the same kind ? > 

Lady, Yes, plenty. 

Vapid. Fetch them^— 'tis the only hope — if you 
have any hartshorn too^ bring a little of that. 

Lady. Vm quite shocked ! [£xi<« 

Man. Well, Mr. Vapid, now let's run away — 
come — ^why what are you thinking of? 

Vapid.' My last act, and I fear- 
Man. 'What do you fear ? 

Vapid. That it can't be managed-— let me see— we 
certainly run away, and she returns — 'foith, I must 
see her return. . , . . 

Mart. No, no, pray let us begone, think of this 
another time. 

Vapid. So I will— it will do for the fourth, thougA 
not for the fifth act — ^thterefore,. my dear little girl, 
come away, and we'U live and die together. 

Mari. Die together ! 

Vapid. Ay, " Die all ! die nobly ! die like demir 
gods !*• ^Exeunt. 

Enter Lady Waitfor't. 

Lady. Here, Mr. Vapid — here are the drops ! — 
What, gone ! — ruined by a writer of epilogues ! — 
Oh ! I shall burst with disappointment ! [Exit. 

SCENE 11. 

Another Apartment in Neville's House — in the bactc 
Scene Glass Doors with Curtains. 

Enter Louisa Courtney. 

Louisa. Still in the same house, yet still afraid to 
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meet bfinrOli^ Neville! m)r superior in every thii^} 
how can I hope for your foi^veness ? while you re- 
Tealed an affection it had done you credit to deny,. 
I concealed a panion I might lunre been proud to- 
confess.. 

* Enter Vafid and Mabulnnb. 

iifari Oh! MissCkrartney ! my sweet Miss Court* 
■ey i' Mr. Vapid, here, has run away with me« and I 
am so fHghtraied for fear of Lady Waitfor*t. 

Louisa. Yes, she may wdl alarm you-— she has 
destroyed my peaee for ever I bul have you seal Bir. 
Neville ? yet, why do I ask! 

FtxfM. Seen Wt. Neville !— what/ doesn't he yet 
know you are in: his lodgings ? 

Louisa, No, and I hope never wiHt— the moin«it 
his brother returns, I shdl ^ont for my unde'Sj and^ 
perhaps never see him more: 

Vapid. And why not see him» ma^am ? 

Ltndta. Because I cannot b«ur the sighted one I 
have so injured. 

Vapid. This*ll do — mutual equivoque! equal mis* 
imdiBrstanding I my own c^ise exactly. 

Mart, Your own case! Lord! you baseman, have* 
you got a young lady in your lodgings ? 

Fapid.^ Ridiculous ! don't talk about young ladies 
at such an awful — the very situation in my cdm^y ! 
the last scene to a syllable !^*here*s an. opportunity 
of improving the denouement ! 

En^erPETEB.. 

Peter, Ma'am, my master is returned' — ^the occa- 
sion of his delay has been a long interview with Mr. 
WiUoughby — ^he doesn't know you are herej 

Louisa. Marianne, excuse me-— you'll be safe from 
Lady Waitfor't here — indeed I'm very ill. 

Mart. Nay — ^where are you going ? 

Louisa, Alas ! any where to avoid hlm-^farowell ! 
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and sDfiay 'you enjoy that happiness I have for ever 
lost ! [Exit 

Man, Poor dear girl ! I mustn't leave her thus — 
Mr. Vapid, we won't run away till something is done 
for her. 

Vapid, Go, there's a good girl — follow her, and 
comfort her. 

Mart. I will — ^Lord! if they must be happy in 
being friends again, what must I be who make them 
so ! • [Exit, 

Vapid, The picture before me ! all from nature — 
I must heighten his distress, for contrast is every 
thing — Peter, not a word for your Ufe. 

Enter Neville. 

Nev, Vapid, I am glad to see you — any letter from 
my brother } [To Peter. 

Peter, None, sir. 

Nev. No message ? 

Peter. No, sir. 

Nev. Then I need doubt no longer— 'tis evident 
he avoids me — cruel^ ungenerous Floriville ! — 

[Seats himself. 

Vapid. [Leaning over his chair,"] Miss Courtney 
win never see you ag^n. 

Nev. I know it — too well I know it — that, and that 
alone, makes me determined to leave this country 
for ever. 

Vapid. You are unhappy then > 

Nev, Completely so. 

Vapid. Then stop. — [Sits by him.'} She was an 
angel, Harry. 

Nev. Ay, a divinity ! 

Vapid. And then to lose her ! 

Nev. [Rising.'] 'Sdeath ! — don't torment me ! — 
my griefs are already beyond bearing. 

Vapid. It will do — he's as unhappy as I could wisli. 

Peter. I can hold no longer — sir ! 

F '2 
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Vapid. Hush !— -y<m d— d dog, you'll ruin tlie 

catastrophe. 

Peier, I don't care^-ru tdl him ererj thing^-Hnr ! 
--Mr. NeviUe \ 

Vapid^ You villain ! — do you^ ever go to a play V 
-*^id you ever sit in the gallery > 

Peier, Yes, sir, sometimes. 

Vapid, Then know this is all for your goo d 
you'll' applaud it some day or other, you do^- 



it, won't he have happiness enough, bye and bye )— * 
what«-you are going abroad^ Nevifle > 

Nev, Yes, for ever. Fhrewelly Vapid. 

Vapid, Farewdli, Neville— *good night««— ^NowfiNr 
the effect ! — ^Miss Comtney is in the next room. 

Nev. What! 

Vap'ul. Miss Courtney is in the next room. 

Netr, Louisa ! is it possible I 

Vapid, There's light and shade !— *-Ye8, your bro- 
ther brought her here, and she expects him to return 
every moment. 

Jyev, My brother! then *tis he means to marry her 
— ^nay, perhaps they are already married^— heavens ! 
1 shall go wild ! 

Vapid, Don't, don*t go wlkl-^that will ruin the 
denouement. 

Nev, No matter— I am resolved — I'D bid her fere- 
well fdr erer-^Vapid, *tis the last favour I shall ask 
of you — ^give her this, [A letter,'] and tell her, since I 
have resented WiHoughby's attack on her honour, I 
think I may be allowed to vindicate my own ; tell her, 
great as have been my fiiuHs, my truth has still been 
greater, and wherever I wander — 

Vapid, Here's a flourish, now ! — ^why you misun^ 
derstand — she is not married, nor going to be mar- 
ried. 

Nev, Come, this is no lime for raillery. 

Vapirl. Itxuliery I— ^why, I'm serious— nserious as 
the fifth act — she is now weeping on your account. 
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Nev. Pr*ylhee tesve fodiiig, it win produce no 
efSeei, bdieve tbe. 

Vajpid. Won't it ? it will produce a very great 
effect though^ believe me. Zounds ! go to her — ^pr&- 
serve the unity of action*— marry her directly^ and if 
the catastrophe does not conclude widi spirit, damn 
my comedy— damn my comedy-— that's afl, damn my 
eomedy* 

Nev* *W6uld to heaven you were in earnest ! 

Faptdi Earnest \ why Ihere it is now ! the women, 
dear creatures, are nlways ready enough to produce 
effect— ^ut the men. are so curst undramatic. Go to 
her^ I tellyou^ go to her. 

J[Eni Neville. — ^Vafii> stands aside, 

EnUr Lord Soeatoh and Floriville. 
JLord. That curst dramatic maniac^— if I see him 



Fioir, My dear tmde, consent to Harry's marriage,. 
and depend on it he shall trouble you no more. 

Lord, I tell you again, sir, I will not. 

Flor. WiH you give any hopes of future consent > 

jLord. By the word of a peer, I wiU not. 

[Vavid, eotmngfonoetrd, touchinghotiv Scratch 
on the shoulder, and writing in common-place^ 
hook. 

Vapid, Master Brook, kt me persuade you. 

Lwrd, Flames and firebrands, the fiend agam I 

Vapid. Give consent, and I'U give Neville a for- 
tone^-he shall have the entire profit of the different 
plays in which I intend to have the honour of intro- 
dodng yourself and the old lady Hurlothrumbo. 

Ijord. Oh, that I was not a peer ! if I was any 
lihiiig else^-bnt, thank heaven, Louisa is more averse 
to the match than myself. 

Va^Ad. Is she ? 

Lord. Yes, she knows his fEdsehood, and despises 
liim. 
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Vapid, What^ you are confident of it ? 

Lord, Out of my way, sir — 1*11 not answer you — 
1*11 go take her to town directly. Out of my way, 
sir. * , 

Vapid, Stop — you're wrong. Master Brook — 3Ae8 
in that room. 

Lord, Where ? — behind me ? 

Vapid. Yes — there— there ! [Pointing P[ Now for 
it ! — what an effect ! 

[Lord Scratch opens the glass doors, and j»- 
covers Neville kneeling to Louisa, Mari- 
anne with them. 

Vapid, There, Peter ! there's catastrophe ! — Shak« 
speare's invention nothing ! applaud it, you dog — 
clap, clap, Peter, clap ! 

Lord, What are you at, you impudent rsiscal ! — 
get out of the room. [Exit Peter. 

Vapid, I should set this down — I may forget.* , 

Mari. Lord ! he has a very bad memory — I hope 
he won*t forget our marriage. 

Nev. Oh ! Louisa, what am I to think ? 

Louisa. Tliat I have wronged thee, Neville ! 

[Embracing, 

Flor. My dear Harry, let this be my apology for 
not having seen you before. [Giving him a paper."] 
Miss Courtney, ten thousand joys j could I have 
found my brother, you should have seen him sooner. 

Nev. AVTiy, here is a deed of gift of half your 
estate ! • . . 

Flor. I know it, but say nothing. When you gave 
me money, five years ago, did I say any thing ? — no, 
I forgot it as soon as it was over j and shoidd never 
have recollected, at this moment, but for my lord's 
inhumanity. Uncle, I thank you — ^you have . made 
me the happiest man alive. 

Lord. Don't perplex me. — what a compound of 
^olly and generosity ! 

Mari. Unclc-in-law, what arc your feelings on this 
occasion ?— as my aunt fays. 
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Lord. Feelings ! I never knew a peer had any. 

Man. Didn't you ? 

liord. No; but now I find the contrary : I begin to 
think I*ve a hei^-t like other men. It's better to atone 
JTor an error, than persist in one— therefore give me 
that deed, Neville— there, sir, IGiving it to Flori- 
viLLE.] do you think nobody l^as estates but yourself? 
-—Louisa and her fortune lure your own, Neville ; 
xmd. after my death, you'shall have all mine : — and 
now there's a cursed burden off my mind. 

Marii Now, you're a dear creature ! and I won't 
marry — ^that's what I won't, without consulting you. 

Lord. You marry ! why, who should you marry ? 
•— «nd: pray, bow cameyou here ? 

MiirL A gentleman run away with tne j — ^he is 
now in the room; 

Lordi Ih the room4 what, Floriville ? 

Mari. No, behind you. 

{;Pointing to Vapid who is writing at a table. 

Lord. Ghosts and spectres ! my evil genius ! 

Mitri, Come, my desur, haven't you almost finished > 

[Vapid rises. 

Vapid. Yes, the denouement is complete, and now, 
Mrs. Vapid, I resign myself to love and you. 

Mari. Come> give consent, i^y lord — ^my husband 
WiH get money, though I have none. 

Lord, None ! I dare say he can tell you, you will 
have twelve thousand pounds in less than a year. 

Vapid. That's a new yicident ! 

Mijirl ShaU I \ then 'faith, Mr. Vapid, we'U build 
a theatre of our own ! you shall write plays, and I'U 
act them. 

Enter Ennui. 

jSuniii. I've an idea — I give you joy, Neville. I 
mean to kill time, by living single 5 and, therefore,!.. 
hope, the lady and Uie borough may be yours. 
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Mart Mr. Ennui, I hope you 11 forgive me, and Sir 
Harry Hustle, the fetigue we occasioned you ? 

Ennui. Yaw, aw — don't mention it. The very re- 
collection makes ipe faint. In feet — ^my lord, I just 
met one of Lady Waitfor*t*s servants, who tells me 
she has left Bath in a rage. 

Fbr. I am afraid she has escaped too easily. 

Lord,' Oh, never think of her ! I can answer for 
her pimishment being adequate to her crimes — ^Wil- 
loughby has told me all her schemes — and if ever I 
hear her name again, may I lose my peerage, and 
dress like a gentleman. 

Ennui. My lord — I've an idea — 

Vapid. Sir, I beg your pardon 5 but really. If yon 
have an idea, I^ will trouble you to spare it me for my 
comedy. . i 

Ennui. In feet — ^I don't comprehend. I have read 
your ^^ die all'* epilogue, and— 

Vapid. Oh, then 1 don't wonder at your having 
ideas ! ' • 

Lord. Oh, poor fellow ! he's always talking about 
what he never has. Neville^, my boy, may you be as 
happy as I am. 

Flor. Ayi I'll Jinswe? for his happiness by my own. 
Miss Courtney, notwithstanding my brother, I will 
•' still live in your eye — die in your lap— and be 
buried in your heart :" and, moreover, I will stay 
with you both in England. 

Louisa. Yes, Floriville, if you would behold pure, 
unsullied love, never travel out of this country. De- 
pend on't. 

No foreign climes such high examples prove. 
Of wedded pleasure, or connubial love. 
Long in this land have joys domestic grown. 
Nursed in the cottage— cterisb d on the tl^ronoi 

l*rintcd by A. and II. Spoltiswoode, 
Pri liters- Street, London. 
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REMARKa 



Thb title of this p% gives a sensation ^ bdtk 
paia and j^eaaure. — Fontainblean was a favtoarite 
residence of a number of the French kings, and <(he 
spot where the princes of the blood resorted, with 
idl^the nobility of the iand, when the sports of the 
field, or the course, were the particular objects of 
their pastime. Pastime is a word no longer used in 
the vocabulary of the court of France — Every mo- 
ment has now its impending caresi and teems with 
the £ite of empires 1 

At the time this opera was written, (in 1784), the 
late Duke of Orleans frequently visited fingland, 
and was remarkable for his passionate attachment Co 
British modes and manners. The character of 
Colonel Epaulette, in this drama, was supposed to 
be founded on this, his Highness's extravagant par- 
tiality. There is that trait, indeed, of the Duke^s 
propensity, in Epaulette ; but, in all other respects, 
the Colonel neither soars, nor grovels, with his royal 
archetype^ in any one action of notoriety. 

The author would not take the liberty to diarao-* 
terise a foreigner, without dealmg, at the same time^ 
equally free with one of his own countrymen. The 
part <^ Lackland was taken siore exaoily fiom iife^ 
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than that of Epaulette, from a gentleman ' well 
known abroad by every English traveller ; and 
whose real name is so very like the fictitious one 
here adopted, that a single letter removed, would 
jnake the spelling just Che same. 

The reader will observe in this Lackland, so much 
of debased nature, and of whimsical art ; so much 
of what he has probably met with upon journeys, 
or amongst common intruders at home, that he will 
regret, that the author, in his delineation, swerves 
•now and then from that standard of truth, to which 
he, possibly, at first meaiit to adhere ; and, for the 
sake of dramatic effect, has made this hero, in ef- 
frontery, proceed somewhat too far beyond its usual 

limits. 

The family of the Bulls, especially Miss Bull and 
her father, are likewise portraits rather too bold; but 
they are humorous pictures,' and, no doubt, perfect 
copies of such citizens, as inhabited London a few 
centuries past. 

Squire Tallybo gives, like them, some idea of 
former times ; for his manners do not exactly cor- 
respond with those of the modem gentlemen of the 
turf. 

Lapoche is, perhaps, an exact Frenchman of the 
time in which he was drawn; and, as such, the 
most agreeable object for ian Englishman's ridicule. 
The mistakes which occur, to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bull, in respect to this insignificant, and that pom- 
pous man, Epaulette, are incidents of very rich hu- 
mour, though they place the opera more in that class 
of the drama, which is called farce, than In that Of 
comedy. Such is the incident, but more excellent 
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in its kindy of Lackland's courtship of Miss Dolly, 
and her equal afPection for her three suitors. 

The real lovers, in this piece, would all be ex- 
tremely insipid, but that they all sing ; and music is 
called, *^ the mce of lore." 

When music had fewer charms for the British 
nation, tsfKcms were required to possess fRore isf in- 
teresting'ikt^e thou at present is neoesoary — fot now» 
so rapturous Sis th« enjo3rment derired from thisien- 
chatnmg Rrt, Bven by the vulgar, ijiat plot, erents« 
and characters 6£ genuine worth, would be east 
away in a production, where music had a share in 
bestowing dirilght. 
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FONTAINBLEAU. 



ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I. 



A Town. — Sign on one Sidct theLUy ofFrancCy ou 
the other the British Lion. 

Bells ring, — Enter Mrs. Caset and First 

Waiter, 

Mrs, Casey, Come, Bob^ what are you abouta 
boy? The company tumble in upon us like smoke ; 
quick ; all the cooks at work, do you hear me now ? 

[Bell rings. 

1 Waiter, Yes, ma*am. Coming, coming. [Exit. 
Lackland, [Within^ You scoundrel, 1*11 teach 

you to talk to a gentleman ! 

^Waiter, [Within.'] Oh, very well, very well, sir. 
Mrs, Casey. Hey day ! 

Enter Second Waiter, stumbling in. 

What's the matter now ? 

2 Waiter^ Only Mr. Lackland, ma'am ; you know 
jou ordered me to keep the Globe for the large com- 
pany ; there, he takes possession of it ; and though I 
told him it was bespoke, he would dine no where 
else : — orders a bottle of champagne, and biecause 
I did'nt fly with it, kicked me down stairs^ though 
I cried Coming up, sir ! 

Mrs, Casey^ Champagne, and not a Louis in his 
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pocket ! — d'je hear? tell Mr. Lackland, it's my de- 
sire hell quit my house. 

2 Waiter. Your desire ! Ecod, ma'am, he said 
he'd make yoa boance. 

Mrs* Casey, Make me bounce? A shabby, spung- 
ing—-~ though without a second coat, the fellow's as 
prood as a Galway merchant. — Make me bounce in 
Mj own house! — ^pret^ well, that, upon my honour! 

Lack. IWithim.^ Wtud; ! liousel 

Mn» Casey. Run, don't you hear? 

Lack. {^WiihinS] Where is that infernal 

2 Waiter. Infernal! that's you, ma'am, he's calling. 

Mrs. Casey* Hush ! here he is. [Exit Second 
Waiter.] Because tVn a Idne woman, he thinks 
to impose upon the house. 

Lad[. Landlady, youf attendance is shameful ! 

Mrs: Casey. l/Hiy, the truth is, sir, my waiters 
liave enough to do if they prbperty attend on folks 
who have money to pay for what they call for, 

{TCakes oti her snnff*4fox. 

Loci. ITakes a Pinch,.'] And even your snuff, is 
«xecnd»)e ! 

Mrs. Casey. Lookye, Mr. Lacklabd, that you're 
a gentleman every bod;y knows ; and you>e a good 
«8tate, only it's all gone ; and you're aUowed to be 
a six-bottle man, and a choice companion. Ah ! the 
beginning of a good song at the latter end of a 
bottle is a capitiu thing for a house. — Now, here, 
durinff the race time^ I'll give you your board at 
the table d^te« and money in your pocket to pa^ 
the reckoning, if you^ll only be a good jolly fellow^ 
and encourage tlie company to drink, by ft funny 
«ong, or a comical story. 

Lack. What ! live by entertaining a company ? 

Mrs. Casey. Yes ; that's what I call earning yout 
bread like a gentleman. 
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Lack. Make me your decoy-duck ? Mrs. tasejr, 
you're a widow, you'll oblige. me if you'll marry 
somebody immediately- 

Mrs> Casey • And why «o, pray ? 

Lack, Madam, that I might have the superlative 
honour of twisting your husband by the nose. 

{^Bows gravely, 

Mrs.'Casey, Well, upon my honour, you're a very 
mannerly fellow ! but I wish I had a nusband, for 
your sake — Oh, I wish I had a husband ! 

Enter Gagger. 

Gag, Madam, there's a Paris chaise stopped, and 
the master of the Xiily of Prance has got hold of 
them already. 

Mrs, Casey. Then he shall soon quit his hold, that 
he shall, as sure as my name is Casey. — Bob, do 
you go and try to bring them this way, and I'll go 
see tneo'Qoms prepared myself* [Goes to the DoQr,\ 
Ah, my dearee? I wish I had a husband ! 

[Exeunt Mrs. Casey and Gagger. 

Lack, [Looking,'] An English oiBicer. [Retires, 

Enter Henry and French Postboy. 

Henry, There — [Throrvos Money into the Boy's 
Hat J tvho is discontented,"] never satisfied ! 

Postb, Monsieur, c'est todt poste royale, de P^ris 
jusqu'a Fontainbleau. 

Henry f. Ob, double postage for the horses? Ay, 
ay, if we approach a mansion of the grand mo- 
narque, we must pay for it. — Seven posts. 

[Gives more money, 
[Exit Postboy. 

Lack, [Comes forvoard.] By Heaven! my old col- 
lege chum, Harry Seymour ! 

Henry, Fray, friend, can you direct me to the 
best. — [Stops, and looks attentively on Lackland.} 
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Is it possible? hnt I heard something of this — Can 
you be Charles Lackland ? 

Lack. How d'ye do, Harry? 

Henry. My poor fellow? ^JVUk concern.'] But 
bow has all this come about ? 

Lack. £h? 

Henry. I feel for you, sincerely ! 

Lack* What d'ye mean? Oh, my — ZIjf>okingat 
' Jus dcihes.'] Pshaw ! Never miod a man's 4Mitside; 
I've a heart within, equally warm to an old friend, 
an snow or sunshine. 

Henry. That I have passed^o many happy, hap- 
jpj days with ! 

Lack. Have *^ ay, and will i^n. 

Henry. AH gone ?— Play, I suppose? 

Lack. Ay, my dear fellow ! play, and pleasure, 
^oid— ^but what tfie dev9, musty melancholy 1 Come 
to spoit here at the races, eh ? fltu^? 

Henry. Why, 'faith Lackland, as to cash, my 
^iffittts, at present, are Uttle better than your own. 

iMck, Ahem] Egad, that"^ tatheir tinlucky for 
US botli. 

Henry. But my mind, my dear Charles I I am 
^s moment the most unhappy — in a word, you see 
me here an etile, fled from the hands of justice !— 
You remember my aister Bout ? 

Lack. What, little rompii^ Rose, that used to 
ateal our fish, and throw our cards in the fire ? Bh^ 
did I dream, or wasn*t there a match talked of, be- 
tween her and Lord Winlove? 

Henry. All over, my dear Lackland i guided only 
by the weakness of her sex, and the art of ours, she 
was prevailed on by Lord Winlove to take the road to 
the Continent ; I overtook them at Rochester, de- 
manded rq^aration of my sister's character by an in- 
stant marriage— I was violent*— my lord's pride, 
hurt at« charge, which, perhaps, he did not deserve 
'^a pistol was the uiQpii«*-lie lost his lifie, and, in 
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apprehensioit that a verdict niebt enJIanger nAae^ I 
was compelled to assume the wguise of a womon, 
to effect my escape. 

Lack. Biovo !' shot a lord ! I wing'd a marquis 
yesterday.— Poor Rosa I wlieve is she now ? 

Henry. I havekM%ed b^ in the convent of Ville- 
neuve. 

Lack. And have taken thevaces of Fonla^ibteaii 
in- your way back to Paris ? 

Henry. I'll tell you firanUyy though you'll say, ra- 
ther inconsistent with my present situation; I'm 
drawn bithev purely by the hopes of meeting an 
aimable young li^dy^ who engaged my conversation 
at the Sunday opera im Paris. 

Lade. Her name?-— Good f6mi3tj^ eh ? 

Henry. I'm a total stranger to both— talks of her 
brother s having horses to run, and of their inte&tion 
of being there at the races^ 

Lapoche. [WMcuW\ Jewt*y miEmquerai pasb 

Lack* lAnde.'} This cursea tailor ! now I shall be 
dunned apd pestered .i' 

Enter Lafochs. 

Zqsk Monsieur Lacklwidy I ville no longer vait 
for my » > 

Lack* Ijfyart to Ami.] Hush ! Ill make your fior- 
tune — A customerf roUing in money* Captain, if 
you're unprovided with neat lodgings, and a good 
tailoc^ here's your man, and there's his house* 

Lao., Oh, de new customers bon-^speakdegoot 
vort ror me. 

Lofik. He has good i^artments. 

Lap^ Ohy very goot-«-Speake more. 

Lack. I will. [To Lapoche.] This ill-looking 
littie rascal—* [To Hxnry. 

Lap. Much oblig^ to you. 

Lack. [Apart to Hjsnry.] If you are slack in cash, 
[Loud.'] you'll find his lodgings convenient. 

Lap. Very convenient; because- 
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Lack, lAparL} Because when he asks for his mo- 
ney, you may kick him down stairs^ 

Lap, Much oblig^ to you, sir. 

IBcnvs to Lackdand. 

Lackt lApart.'] My way of doinff things. ^Loud.J 
Wasn't I a good customer, Lapocne ? 

Lap. Oui, it does a tradesman's heart goot to see 
you — lAside.'] — outside of his door. 

Lack, I paid you eight livres a week, wasn't it? 

Lap* Qui, monsieur, you did — lAside,^ — ^promise 
me dat. 

Lack, ILookingp'] Ladies! Must attend where 
beauty calls — IPtdls doton his ruffles,'] My dear 
Henry, at your time, I am yours; from a beef steak to 
a bottle or burgundy — can't stay now — you know I 
was always a Philander among the ladies. - lExit. 

Lap, Always great gander among the ladies^ 

Henry, Poor Lackland ! 

Lap, Lately from Londres, monsieur? I was ¥once 
great man in Londres ; but now I am anoder man. 

Henry, Another man! what, then, my motley 
friend, 1 suppose you have a character for every 
country ? 

Lap, Oui, I have appear in many, character, but 
Londres vas my grand theatre — Ah ! England is de 
great field of battle for us soldiers of fortune ; and 
ven I could no longer fight my vay 

Henri/, Why, then you— 

Lap, O^i, I ran avay* Ah,- monsieur ! in England, 
I vas high, and I vas low — 1 vas dit, and I vas dat : 
—I vas cook, parfumeur, maitre de langue, jug- 
gle, and toos drawer — ^in short, I vas every ting. 

Henry, And pray, my good friend, what are you 
now ? 

Lap, I am now myself, in my true charactere— A 
tailor, h. voire service. 

Henry, A tailor! what, and come here to the 
races of Fontainbleau, to sport your Louis d'prs 
upon the jockeys of France ? 
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Lap. Non, Monsieur, but I am come here to sport 
de pretty jacket upon de jockeys of France. Ah \ 
I vill show so fine de green jockey, de blue jockeys 
and de red jockey!— dey may talk of vip and spur, 
but de beauty of de race come from my shear and 
timble. 

Henry y Pray, which is your best hotel here ? 

Lap,' Hotel ! Ah, monsieur, vy no lodge in my 
house ? So convenient for de single gentilhoinme ! 
[Aside.'] I vill not tell him of de lady, my lodger, 
because I love her myself. 

Henry. Well, I don't know but private lodgings, 
at this time, may be preferable to the noise and 
bustle of an hotel. 

Lap, Eh bien, monsieur, vill you look at my 
lodgment ? 

Henry. With all my heart. 

Lap. Je vous attend. — [Calls.'] Nannette! — And 
if you like them, you may send your baggage 
and little ting after you. — Nannette! prepare for 
de new lodger. [Exeunt. 

Enter G agger, and Mrs. CASEY,yrom Tavern. 

Gag. This way, Sir John — this way, your honour! 
Madam, it's Sir John Bull, and Lady Bull, and Miss 
Bull, and all the family. 

Sir John, [Without.] I wish, my Lady Bull, you'd 
let Robin have rolled us up to the door. 

Mrs. Casey. Ha! upon my honour, it is Sir 
John Bull and his lady— this is the truth of an 
English family. 

Enter Sir John and Lady Bull, French Inn- 
Keeper, Four French Porters, ijoith small Band- 
boxes, SfC. 

Mrs. Casey. Sir John, you are welcome from Paris. 
Sir J. B. Welcome from Paris ! [Mimicking.'] — 

Wliere the devil are you taking us ? Such a way> 

to walk over your damned pavement ! 

B 



Lad^B. Oh fie^ Sir JoHaI I>q yea consMer 
where you arc ? When Sng^i^ genHlemea come V9 
France^ they ^ould leave their awmmi at Dorer^ 

Sir X B. I wiA I had left you* er myself ih<»re^ 
daniiDe ! ^ what ve these f(^Q«8 dobg with tbe 
things? 

La4^ B^ Don't you s^e^ the gentlevien are por- 
ters. Sir John? 

<^ «A JB. Porters! pidcpoekets^^paid bv the 
ounce : Ono Thames Street porter vould take the 
whole seven and their bundles on Ua knot! heve'aa 
prooi^^ 

Enter Robin, toith a very large TnmJ^. 

My trunks Rebtn ? 

Rob. Yes, your honour ; four of the montteurs 
trjdng to carry it dropped it kfc the divt, yonder. 

Ltufy B. Bebin, yon wast immediately find Colo* 
nel Epaulette's bidge> and let him know we are 
arrivedl 

Sir </• B' Yea» when you*ve taken care of the 
trunks; — and, d'ye' hear, Robin, you'll find Squire 
Tallv-ho there, tell him that Fm come^ and that 
Dolly's longing to see him. [^Exit Robin.} But 
where is she ? 

LadyB. Ay, where's Dolly Bull? 

Enter Miss Doi.lt Bujoi^* 

Mis9 Dotty B. Here I am, mamma. [To Mrs* 
Casey.] Ma'am, pray which is thehin? 

Lady JB. Inn ! Hotel, Miss, if you please. 

Mm XhllyB. Misat MadenMUselle, if you 
please ma'am. 

Sir John B. Aha! well said DoUy^^tbere was 
French upon French. 

Lady B* Dear sir, which is the hotel ? 

[7b French Innkeeper: 
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Sir J. B, How coned polite, •-«* to a ffaiter too * 

only because he*8 French. lAside. 

French Innk, Dis vay, nailemoneUe'^I keep 
de Lily of France. fJBotw'w^. 

Sir (7. B, Let's in^ I'm plaguy hungry. 

French Innh Ah, moi|Bieury de nice Vermecelle- 
45aupi de bon ragout, and de grande salade. 

SirJ.B. Ragouts! Pshaw! 

Mrs. Casey. D*ye hear, George, carry that big 
piece of roast beef up to tho Lion. 

Sir J. B. [Goes to her."] Ay, and carry me up to 
the Lion, I like to dine in good oenipany;-«-Who 
are yoii vaadam ? 

Mf^ Cwey. I\n Mrs. Casey, at your service, 
alr^ and I keep this house, the Lion of £nglaiid« 

Sir J. B. And are you Englisli ? 

Mrs. Caseu. Yes, that I am, born in DdMin ; 
an honest k%sh womaa, opon my honour. 

Ant. — MUS. CASEY. 

The British Li&n is my dgn^ 

A roaring trade Idrvoe on^ 
Ri^t English usage, neat French wine, 

A landlady must thrive on. 
At table d*h6tey to eat -ami drinks 

Let French omd English mingle^ 
And loMie i^ me they ^ng ihe ohinkf 
*F4i^ Jet the jmssesjingh^ 
Your rhino rattliy 
Come m^ and ^attkf 

Cme all to Mrs>. Casty. 
WtPoMe und inwiey^ 
Myjeubd, w^ktm^i 

I i$fMrranti I9l nutbe ybu easy. 

£M Uft^Jliy here vn isilhm ^ngs^ 
HUtfidBSI^^uM^mmtceti 

B 2 
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The hoerj toho umtld sat/ soft things^ 

ShaU have a room in private : 
On pleasures I am pleas' d to toink, 

So lips and kisses mingle, 
For, tohiie to me, they bring the chink, 

* Faith, let the glasses jingle. 

Your rhino rattle, S^e* 

Sir J. B* Bravo, Mrs. Casey \ — introduce me 
lo yotir roost beef. 

lExeunt Ladt Bull, Dolly, and Porters* 

Enter Lackland. 

Lack. Sir John Bull, I think they call him, front 
the city — lAside.'] Monsieur, Je vous veux parler — 

Sir. J* B* Don't vow parley me, I am English. 

LacL You are ? — Your pardon, I see it in your 
honest face. 

Sir J, B» Well, what have you to say to my ho-* 
nest face ? 

Lack. Say ? me ! —Damme, if I have any thing 
to say — but, only — ^how d'ye do ? 

Sir J. B. Why, pretty well ; how are you ? — A 
damned impudent fellow ! \_Aside» 

Lack, And how have you left all friends in a — 
a — a — Throgmorton Street? 

Sir »/• B. Throgmorton Street! 
. Lack, That is— I mean — You're come to Fontain- 
bleau, and just arrived : — ^my heart wanned at the 
sight of my countryman, for I'm English too, — a 
little unfortunate, but 

Sir J. B, You're poor, eh ? 

Lack, Why, sir, — I have had money — ^ 

Sir J, B, And what did you do with it ? 

Lack, Sir, I laid it out in experience. 

Sir J,B, Oh ; then, I suppose, now, you're a 
very cunning fellow. 

Lack. I know the world, sir — I have had rent- 
rolls, lands, tenements, hereditaments, mansions, 
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arAbkS) p^tures, strevms^ stewards, b^astfe, tenants, 
quarter-dayS) and such o^her incumbranceil. 

4S»* J. B. What, And you've got tmL of them all ? 

ZMih* <l^, yes. 

^SirS»B, You're a devilish clever fellow ^'^itit 
omdMtywi hiave got 7our teeth dirawft at the same 
inB^ 9-^1 supple, now^ 3rouVe little use for them. 

Lack. Ha! ha! hal verf dever^^smart aad g\&- 
▼erl-^h| yoQ vile dogi lAside} At you'i<e English^ 
I ieel an attachmjeitit $-4iarky«*«^a dafeaned «ba^i^ 
.|^tece,.tiiiB«^y^Mt may profit by my advice; avoid 
strangers, particaiarly ^aUr tiwa cfmntrymen ^-^all 
ofioti the i^iarpu^theyMl iatrodute thent^selvesi in- 
trude their conversation, amuse y<Ou with cdtna ^tn 
of thoir families> und spending fortunes, landitistes ; 
and the story generally ends tn boirra^ing money 
&om yt)U^ nhat is, if you ate fbcd enough to lend it. 
«^kKoW) nly dear >sir, 'tis my pleasure to wwrn a 
gentleman, like you, of the tricks and deceptions^ 
^thaseaort i^ felkrwis. 

Sit Jf. M, rm very mudi obliged to yo«h--give 
me your hand — will you eat a bit of mutton Willi as ? 

llabk. Sit, I sbottld be ^oud of the honour, but 
aottamfaiB^ awkward^^^^is dishabille !-^and as I un- 
dentand y&x hawe ladies^ you know, they eitpect a 
man — the feikw here i^ver the "way, detamsa faaiid- 
vOkne^niit of mine, only for^^sir, if you could oblige 
me with a guinea, I should repay you with many 
thanks* 

SirJ. B, What, when the arables come back !— 
A guiwea«^wedl, I don't mind as far a&^^istress in 
in a strange country, is — what's your name ? 

Lack. Lackland, at your service. 

Sir J. B. A guinea, you say — there, Mr. Lack- 
land—— [Gives a guinea. 

L&ck. Sir, I am etem^ly obliged to you.— 4 fancy 
Isiay pass in these clothes, eh? 

B 3 
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Sir J, J?i Yes, yes, you may pass— [i4«cfe] — for 
a shoplifter. 

Lack* Waiter ! [^Calling] — If you'll give me leave, 
I'll treat you with a flask of most excellent cham- 
pagne. [_Goes ta Tavern. 

Sir «/. B. Treat with champagne ! my own mo- 
ney too ! — champagne ! and I doubt if the fellow 
has got a shirt to his ruffles. 

LacL Upon my soul, you're a very fine old gen- 
tleman! — mind my advice — I warn you against our 
countrymen — they'll only borrow your money, and 
laugh at you after ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir J.B. Ha! ha ! ha ! So they'll laugh at me 
after! Ha! ha! ha! 

Lack* Now you know their tricks; mind you 
keep your hand on your cash« 

Sir J.B. Yes, yes; the moment they talk of 
Throgmorton Street, you may be sure I will, ha ! 
ha ! ha ! 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! very well— Ha! ha I ha! — 
Bless your jolly face, how a laugh becomes it ! Ha! 
ha! ha! 

Sir J. B. My jolly face !— ^ood^Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Lack* Ha! ha! ha! I'm thinking how surprised 
you'll be, when I pay you this suinea to-morrow 1 

Sir J. B. 1 shall be surprised, indeed ! 

Lack. Ay, I have bought my experience by 
wholesale. 

Sir J. B. Yes, and you now retail it out at a 
guinea a dose. 

Lack. My dear sir, I shall always acknowledge 
myself your debtor. 

Sir J. B. I dare say you will. 

Enter Second Waiter. 

Lack. Show a room, scoundrel ! and change for 
ag^^nea. lExeuntf laughing. 
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SCENE II. 

A Chamber at Lapoche's House* — Folding Doors 

a little open. 

Enter Rosa, reading. 

Hos. Canst thoujbrget, what tears that momentjelly 
JVhen^ xjoarm in youth, I bade the tvorld farexvellJ 
As with cold lips I kissed the sacred veiiy 
l.^he shrines alt trembled, and the lamps grew pale. 

Poor Eloisa in her cloister, spoke my sentiments! — 
I begin to ret>ent my elopement. — By this time the 
abbess has heard of my departure from the convent. 
; — Heigho ! I- wonder if Lord Winlove has got my 
letter ^ — I wish he was come ! 

AIR. — ROSA. 

Oh, lingering time I why with us stay, 

When absent love we mourn ? 
And why so nimbly glide away. 

At our true love's return f 

Ah, gentle time I the youth attend, 

iVhose absence here I mourn; 
The cheerful hours, in pity, send^ 

That bring my love's return I 

IJeel my heart tvith rapture beat, 

No longer shall 1 mourn ; 
My lover soon, with smiles Til meet, 

And hail his dear return. 

Enter Nannette. 
Nan. Madam, here's a gentleman wants — -» 
Rosa. My lord Winlove himself? — Why didn't 
I wish sooner ? {_Exit Nannette. 

Enter IjOUd Winlove. 
Lord W. My charming Rosa ! 
Rosa. Oh my lord ! 
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Lord W. My dear creature 1 how could you think 
of Fontainbleau, of all places — and at such a time 
t«o! «o full gf Eugitsfa, and fifty people that may 
know both you and me I Safer, as I advised you, 
waiting for me at Viileneuvey and by a cross route, 
got to Paris. 

J^MO. NaT> do<i*t be atigry with me ! if I had re- 
mained at aU hi the vilh^, the abbess might have 
discovered my retreat ; &r, though in my noviciate, 
I date Wjf', she's highly incetised at my escape. 

Lord n. Your letter say*, you got out of the 
convent in boy's clothes, Iia ! na ! oa ! 

Roau Yes; aind I was e^en obliged to change 
them before I reached Fontainbleau« Oh, my lord! 
this is a wicked step of me I 

Lord W. The impiety was mine, my love ! to rob 

Heaven of an angel — ^ &ut how unlucky ! here, my 

.dear, youVe got into the house of this Lapoche — - 

the most busy little coxcomb 1 - 

BoML. I wish, indeed, I had been any where else! 

Lord W. Well, we may get from hence to-night: 

my death, from that rencontre with your brother, is 

every where beKevtsd« 

JRoM. My dear lord! now only yours — I know 
no guide but your opinion. 

Lord W. My sweet Rosa ! tibough I wasn't to be 
threatened into a marriage, by the younf Chamont, 
your brother, when he overtook us at Rochester; 
on my return to England, I i^all, with pride* ac- 
knowledge my sweet Rpsa to be lady Winlove. 

AIR. — LORD WINLOVE. 

Flw»*rs their beauties all surrender. 

When the sun toithdratos his ray ; 
N&iothey shine in borroto'd splendour^ 

Painted btf the beam of day* 
With each good fair JEJenplanted, 

EvWy stveet tnat sense cotdd move^ 
Passion, sighs, though all is grdnted, 

No enjoyment •without love. 
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Dearest maid I thy smiles bestowing , 
Bright and gay, my hours shall be ; 

By this heart, toith rapture glowing. 
Thou art light and love to me* 

Enter NANNEfTE. 

Nan. Oh, madam ! madam ! here my master has 
brought in a new lodger with him ; the charmingest, 
beautifulest young officer — our countryman too ! — 

Lord W. Young officer ! 

Nan* I ask pardon, sir ; I didn't see you. 

Lord W» Then I see the necessity for our imme- 
diate departure : I'll instantly order a chaise, and, 
remove you, my love, out of this group of jockeys, 
grooms, peers, and pickpockets. lExit, 

Nan* Ah, madam ! See ^11 the men in the globe, 
give m6 an Englishman after all 1 — This pretty of- 
ficer — {^Opefis the Jblding doors Wcfer ^— Henry 
discovered asleep on a sofa."] — Dear madam, look ! 
asleep — yes, he complained to my master, that he 
had been up all night. 

[Makes signs to Rosa, to go and kiss him. 

Rosa* Oh fie, Nannette ! — D'ye hear, Nannette, 
when that gentleman returns, you'll call me to him. 

[Exit. 

Nan. Lud, how nice we are ! — then I'll win the 
gloves myself — [Stealing softly towards him — 
Henry stirs,'] Oh lud ! he's awake ! 

Henry. [Coming forward^ This travelling by 
night — thought to have slept in the chaise; but, 
not a wink 

Nan. Did you call, sir ? 

Henry* Who are you, my little countrywoman ? 

Nan* Nanny, sir, at your service : [Courtesies^ 
— Master will call me Nannette, though, in the 
French fashion. 

Henry. Oh, you're the little English fiUe de 
fhambre to Monsieur Lapoche, the Freach tailor ? 

Nan* At your service, sir. 
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Indeed^ Pit do the bed t can 
To please so kind a gentleman, 
You lodge tvith tts, and ^ou shall see, 
Hoto carefid po&t N&nne^e mil be : 
So nice J so neat^ so clean your room^ 
With beau^tsjhr the stoeet perfitme ! 
AvLt iUase ffou, sir. 
When you get up^ 
Tour oqShe bfotnn^ 

In Cnina cup. 
Dinner, desert^ 

And bon souper^ 
Sur mon honneur^ 
At night you be^ 
With •voaaxn taper light to bed 
By poor Nannette^ your fhambermaidm 

Enter XtXfocHEf geis round, and turns Nannetts 

Jrom H£NBir» 

£iip. Ah! here is fine doings in my house! — And 
y<Mi come here vid ydur vaxen tftper> and your 
c«|)er; your smile and your smirk, <m dis English 
lioy->- Pardi ! I vil knock his head against de — 
[jTstr^HT to Hekry.] Hope you had a good deep, 
«r* [T^ Nannette.] Get you down stairs --^ I 
vil tump his nose flat ; allez, allez 1 \EaM Nan- 
KETrB.] I hope you find every tii^g agreeable, sir 
•^hope nobody disturb you, and dat you like your 
apartements;-^here you have all conveniency; nere 
you may have two course and desert ; S^il vous plait, 
y6u eaay invite your English friend to drink de bon 
vin«-4iere in mv houtt you may all get «d merrv, imd 
90 drunk, and laugh and roar, lAd sing, i^ knock 
vour fistes against von anoder's head, (so friendly, 
dlaiiiode4eLondres-~Aha1«-ybu please to valk 
''^vay,<8ir; IvtUshowyouyottrchaamreiiiiia&ger. 
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Enter N4NKi(iTTS« 

Nan. Here is— — 

Lap. Go, get you gone. Tal^ jou come again 
here, peeping at de men. 

Nmn. Moosieur} I only want-'-^-^i 

Lap. You vant I Oui» I know vat yoa vaaU At- 
lez, allez ! Begar, I shall have no giri tP anrself— 
all de girl in my house vill come after dis jolie 
gallon I 

Nan. Sir, you won't let me tell you, thajt Colpnel 
Epaulette has sent to know if hl^ new liveries are 
finished ; and the great English squire^ Mr. ToJly- 
hoy has sent for his hunting frock. 

Lap^ Colonel Epaulette and Squire Tally-ho, 
monsieur, dese are my great customer; dey match 
de two horse to run on de r^e to-morrow: Dal 
Squire Tally-ho is fine man. Ah ! I da love to vork 
for Milor Angkuse ! — dis vay, s*il voua pWt^ mcm- 
sieur — ^you vill excuse a me— [lb Nanvbtts.} 
Come> he viU excuse a you toQ« [Mxemt* 

SCENS IXU 

Afiother Room at LapocheV. 

Enter Rosa. 

Rosa. I wonder what can keep Lord Winlove ! I 
wish we were once upon the road !— this anxiety ia 
tormenting; I long, though why desire^ to see 
England, when all I love Is here ? 

Enter Nannette. 

Oh, Nannette, is the gentleman come? 

Nan. No, ma'un, but I desired the boy to show 
him to this, apartment* 

Henn^. [Without.\Yf\M\ is the lady this way ? 

Nan. The devil take the blockhead ; may I die, 
if it isn't the young English officer, he's sending up 
here. 
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Rom. Shut the door, 1*11 be seen by nobody^ 
UndoDC ! my brother Henry ! — 

Enter Henry. 

Henry. Is it possible ? can it be ! — My deiar, 
ivill you step down a moment ? [ExU Nannette.] 
My sister Rosa 1 

Rosa. What shall I do ? 

Henri/. Escaped from the convent, I suppose? 
— TeH me, Rosa, what — lost to every sense of vir- . 
tue ! to fly from the only place that could afford an 
asylum for your shame ? 

Rosa. My dear brother ! though appearances are 
against me, yet, when you are acquainted with cer- 
tain circumstances, which prudence forbids me, at 
present, to account for— 

Henry.Tolk of prudence, and your fame blemished 
— ^your character departed with its destroyerw— But, 
of your Lord Winlove's memory, let me be tender, 
as his life bas answered for his share in your offence. 

Rosa. \^Aside>'] He does not Icnow.yet of my 
lord's being alive — I dread his return — their meet- 
ing again must, indeed, be fatal. 

Henry. Tell me, Rosa, why would you quit the 
convent ? 

Rosa. lAside.'] I must get Henry out of tlie house 
before my Lord Winlove comes back ! how shall I 
— Come, take me, 1*11 go with you there this in- 
stant--do forgive me ; come, dear brother! 

Henry. Yes, yes ; 1*11 lodge you once more :~ 
yet how perplexing ! if I quit Fontainbleau at this 
juncture, I may lose my wished-for interview, with 
the unknown charmer that brought me hitlier. 

Rosa. {_Aslde:'] Ruin! I diink I hear^f it 
should be Lord Winlove ! — Come, Henry, I have 
but little preparation, and will immediatoly attend 
you* 

Henry. Be assured, I won't part with you now, 
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until I again deliver you to the' Ladjr Abbess, with 
a strict charge, that shc*ll strengthen your spiritual 
chains. lAside,'] And yet the sympathy of my own 
heart, inclines me to excuse the weakness of my 
sister's. 

DUETT. — HENRY Ofld ROSA. 

Brooks^ to your sources^ ah, quickly return t 
Tear drop on tear, and give life to the urn ; 
Truth and virtue pass atoay^ 
Ere I for another my true love betray* [Exeunt* 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

The Course.-^-'A shouting tvilhin* 
Enter Tallyho and Jockey. 

TalL Huzza ! Ecod, Dick, my boy, you did the 
thing nicely ! , 

Jockey. Didn't I, your honour?. I said Fdwin for 
you — Huzza! 

Tall, Hiizza ! we've banged the monsieurs. Hey 
for Yorkshire ! d'ye hear— See Whirligig well 
rubbed down, and give her a horn of egg, milk, oil, 
and saffiron; and while you lead her down the 
course, in triumph, let the French horns play, Bri* 
tt)ns strike home. £Sings.] Merry be the Jirst of 
August. — Let's see, besides the fifteen thousand 
from this French Colonel Epaulette, — ay, I shall 
win twenty thousand by the day ; and then my slang 
match to-morrow — Eh,' Dick ? 

Jockey* Ay, sir; Whirligig and old England 
against the Globe — Huzza ! \_Exit. 

Enter English Waiter. 

Eng. Wait. Sir, my mistress would be glad to 
know, how many she must provide dinner for. 

c 
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TalL Ehl cKaBer I **- true : tell did MoU Casey* 
U» knock her whole house into one room, and tor 
roaity boily bake, and fricasseey as if she hadn't an 
hour to live -^ we*re a roaiing, screeching part y 

Za^» Tep» tell your mistress, we're a numerous^ 
party-*-* I've left my nmne at the bar. [^Calling out.. 

lExit Waiter. 

7W/* Y^eSi, I dare ^y thev have your name in. 
the bar-^ J see, by his grin, ne wants to come cap- 
tain Borrowman, but 'twont do. lAside- 

Lack. Ah, Tftflyho, x&v dear fellowy I give you 
joy -^ Upon my honour 1 never saw finer running 
m the whole course of — 

TaU. I wout lend you sixpence. 

Lack. Sir! 

TaU. It'safl^eday. 

X.iii;h Why, mtm^ tlM^-^ba ! h» I ha! Upon, 
my soul, you are the most-— * 

7Vf2(. Soian^^ai hal hal 

Lack. Ha ! ha! ha 1 Ob> I have you, ha! ha! ha I 

7b//« l^Qf you hm% ha ! ka I ha ! Nor you won't 
hav^ mci ha i ha ! ha 1 I'm not to be had — know a 
^hing or two -* up to all -^ if you're flint, I'm steel. 

Lack. Well, but don't strike fire to me— reserve 
your flashes of wit or*-'— - 

TaU. You will catch tl^emy as your <;4)at lis a kind 
of tii^eri ha I ha! hal 

Lack. Sir, I desire you will find some other sub-^ 
j[ect£p>r your jokes. 

Tall. True, your coat is rather a thread-bare 
subject, ha! ha! ha ! — touching the cash makes » 
body so comical, ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 

Lack. Cash ! ay, your wit is sterling to-day, Tal- 
lyho ; and as you carry your brains in your pocket, 
I wish you'd change me a twenty pound joke. 

Tall. Hal ha! ha! Ah, well, Lackland, you're 
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SO fiiil of jokes, that yoa even laugh at the elbows, 
lia! ha I ha ! that Is the best-humoured suit of clothes. 

Lack, [Calmhf.'] Sir ^ if you were any body else, 
upon my honour, I'd knock you down ! 

Tall. Hold, if you raise your arm, you'll increase 
^he laugh— -Come, don't be angry, \Looh^ouW] 
and I'll help you to a graver sort o'coat, that's not 
^oite so much apon the broad grin, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
tiudil rU mtroduce you Xo ColMiel Epaulette 
yonder. 

Lrn^. [Looking^ That, ay, a right Frenchman ; 
one might guess by his mirth that he has lost to-day^ 

Tidl, True ; but I keep up the old saying, ha ! 
lia ! ha ! they may laugh that win. 

LmcL I have heard £e most unaccountable stories 
of his attempt at our style ^ doing things. 

7 a//. Yes, Pm his tiAor; I teach him aU our 
ipolite accompltshmentSk 

Luck. Polite 1 thei^ I suppose he can drink, 
«vear, play at cricket, and smoke tobacco. 

TalL Yes, he comes on» but I'll give him i^ to 
you — or vou to him, to get rid of you* lAtide. 

Lack. Yet, I am told this French gentleman has 
-a most benevolent headt-^ a man of raudi worth. 

Tatt. Yes, he is worth twenty thousand a year« 

Lack. 1 like a man of twenty thousand a year — 
iiem ! tell him who I am. IJrM great ctnuequtnce. 

TaU.ril tell him you're a wrangling mastiff; 
9)ouiter-49aade— he thiaks so highly oTour cowrag6> 
with htm tlie boldest bully, is the bravest Brit09» 
ha! ha! hal-^he'a so fond of oiar fih^liah cus- 
toms, ha! ha! ha! why^ he'd introduce himself to 
a duchess, with a zounds ; and thinks if he can 
icotae Out with a dostn dammes or so, he speaks 
very good English, 

Enter Colonel Ef aulette, sieging. 

Colonel £. E^tle BHtamnioj BrUanma mk de 

c 2 
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Tfiy. Ah, my victorious squire — [sings,'] If you 
should like de Yorkshire tyke, an honest lad behold 
me. 

Both. Tol lol de rol, &c. 

Colonel E. I lose five tousand to you on dis 
match — Dere is one tousand on de Paris hank, 
two de bank ef England, von- Drumioond, and von 
Child. [Gives notes. 

Lack. Tallyho, as I have none of my own, I'll 
tidopt that child. 

Colonel E. [Looks at Lacklakd vsiih advtira- 
Hon.'] Hal ha I ha ! Le drole ! 

Tall. Oh yes, it's a very good joke. [Puts up 
notes.] Colonel, this here is Squire What d'ye call 
him — Squire, that there is Colonel Thing-o-me, - 
and now you know one another, shake fists. 

Lack. Sir, your most obedient. 

Tall. Colonel, this is an honest fellow, and a 
finished gentleman ; a jig or allemande — Robin 
Gray or Mallbrook — he'll whip you through with a 
-small sword, or break your head with a <iudgeL 

Colonel E. Tm much obliged to him; but is he 
€ond of play ? 

TaU. Play! He'll pull the longest straw for a 
twenty pound joke, or run with you in a sack for a 
gingerbread hat. 

Lack. Sir, my friend Tallyho, is rather lavish in 
his recommendations -r I have the honour to be 
known, and, indeed, live with some persons, not of 
the lowest order, in this, and«— every country. 

Tall. Yes, he has so many great acquuntances, 
and so polite himself — look at his hat — he has 
almost saluted away the front cock« 

Lack. I hate ceremony^ but one must be civil, 
you know. ' 

Tall. Says so many good things too ! — a capi- 
tal bon motter. 

Lack, Hang it ! — • lio Tallyho, my wit is rather 
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o'the -— sometimes^ indeed^ comes out with a little 
sally, that — 

Colonel E. Sir, I should be proud to be intro- 
duced to your little Sally. 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! You shall, Colond-^my 
little Molly, and my little Jennv, and — ha! ha! 
ha I you see what I am, Colonel «^ rather an or- 
dinary Mlow, [Conceited^.'] but the ladies do 
^fMt mt JB^ AOJF and then, ha! ha! ha!^— over- 
heard a most diverting confab amongst that gh)up 
tif ladies yonder, as I passed them — Oh dear! look 
at him, says one — at who? says another -^ that 
amart gentleman, says a third —-1 vow a monstrous 

Eretty fE%llow» says a fourth — but who is he? per- 
aps he's the £nglish ambassador •«• Oh, madam, not 
he, oh, not him, no, no, — but at last they all con- 
cluded from a certain somcfdiit^ in my air, that I 
can be no other than — the Emperor, incog. •^ ha ! 
ha! ha! 

Alh hal ha! ha! 

Tall. Well said, master Emperor ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 
but T will new robe your Imjperial Majesty. lApart 
to Lackland.] Ill touch hun for a coat for you — 
A man of high taste in our modes. \^ApaH to the 
Colonel.] I'll try and get him to change a suit 
with you. 

Ladf. Why, I must say^ I'm somewhat partial to 
the Newmarket style. 

Colonel E. I tink his coat look de Oldmarketatyle. 

TaU. Yes, but from your coat, and your fea- 
thered head, he took you for a drummer. 

Colonel E. Sacr6Dieu! he did not*— Zounds <p— 
Damme \ % 

Tall. ITo the Colonel.] Yes ; but he's such a 
shot, he'd snuff a candle on your head ! 

Colonel E. Sir, I viU snuff my head myself; and 
I vill snuff my nose myself, in spite of any body. 

{^Takes snuff" in a kasti/ manner, 
c 3 
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Lack. Colonel, without offence to your nose, lend 
me your little finger. 

TaU^ Do, he'll give it you again. 

Colonel E. IShaking hands toithh acklavJ}.'] Ah, 
i see he is de true Englishman ; -for he has de cou- 
Tage to fight, and de good nature to forgive. — Mr. 
Lackland, vill you dine vid me to-morrow ? 

Lack, Dine ! my dear fellow, I'll breakfast with 
you — I'll stay a whole month in your house. 

Colonel E. imthjoi/.'] Lideed ! 

Tall. Yes, and you'll find ic cursed hard to get him 
out of it, he's so frhendly. 

Colonel E, [ToLacki^and.] Gi' me your hand — 
You're a most hospitable tellow ! Zounds ! Damme ! 

Z,ack, Oh, pray, Tallyho, isn't that your sister 
CeMa? . . 

TalL {Looking.'] Yes, that's SfStet Celia. 

Lack. Hav43n't seen h€r8ome time-— A fine girl, 
indeed! ... 

Tall. I wish Vd left her behind, in Paris.— r Badg- 
er'd — pestered with petticoats, when one has their 
lt»etts and their business to miild. 

Colonel E. I vill vait on de lady. 

Lack. Yes, we'll all wait on the> lady. — I shall 
engage her hand at the ball to-night. 

lalL Lackland, be quiet : she has a fortune. 

Lack. Well, has her money spoiled her dancing ? 

Tall. No ; but I am her guardian, Mastipr Em- 
peror. 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! then, by Heaven ! I'll attack 
Miss Buffalo, or what is that — the grocer's 

Tall. What, then you have thrust your copper 

face into Sir John Bull's family ? 

Lack. Bull ! ay, I thought "it was some beast or 
other. 

Colonel E. Oh, my Lady de Bull — Oh, dat is she, 
dat is recommend to me by a noble duke i» Par?s. 

Tall. The daughter, Doll, is a fine fill v — Westart 
or matrimony, on our return to Paris. " 
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hack. After dinner, I'll challenge him in pint bum- 
pers of Casey's burgundy. 

Colonel E* And I sail shake an elbow, and set de 
merry caster. 

Tall. Very well, very well, gentlemen, have at 
you both — y oicks — hurrah ! 

AIR. — TALLYHO. 

i'm yours at any sort ofjun^ 

My buck^ rfl tell you so ; 
A main to Jigkt, a nag to run, 
But say the word, 'tis done and dons, 
Airs one to Tallyho, 

Upon a single card TU set 

A thousand pound, or so* 
But name the thing, Pll bind the bet. 
And, if I lose, Fu scorn to fret ; 
Airs one to Tallyho. 

Suppose you challenge in a glasSf 

Sweet Dolt, my pretty Doe ; 
And think your love could mifie surpass^ 
rd swallow hogsheads, for my lass, 

Airs one to Tallyho. [Exeunt. 

Enter Celia, calling after them. 

Celia. Brother! why, Brother! w^ there ever such 
a mad mortal ! Lud, I wish he'd left me in Paris. ' I 
wish I hadn't left England — Fontainbleau I — better 
to have shone on the Steyne, at Brighton; — Bless 
itie ! I wish 1 had only one dear beau, if but to keep 
me out o'the way o'the coaches— talk of French gal- 
lantry, and attention to the ladies ! I protest^ we've 
quite spoiled them — No» I find I have no chance 
here, while rivalled by Eclipse, Gimcrack, and 
Whirligig — Now, if love would but throw the hand- 
some officer in my way, that entertained me so 
agreeably at the Sunday opera, at Paris ! 
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Enter Henry and Rosa. 

Henry. [Seeing Celia.] Yes, 'tis she, 'tis my 
charming unknown. \_Aside. 

Celia, Is that lady with him ? [Rosa takes H^H- 
RY*« armS] takes him by the arm!— -I ironder 
women haven*t some regard to decency, in public ! 

\Exitj singing. 

Rosa. [Agitated, and looking about. li If Lord Win- 
love follows me, — death to him, or my brother, must 
be the consequence. [Aside."] Henry, if you design 
to take me to the convent to-night, w^ shall be too 
late — the gate's shut at vespers. 

Henry. [Looking after Celia.] 'Sdeath, if I lose 
her now, difficult, perhaps, to meet again— and, if 
I quit Rosa, she'll—— 

Enter Lapoche. 

Lap. Ahy Madetnoisdle Rosa ! I'm glad you have 
escape from dat cruel rogue of a — [Henry turns.'] 
my dear friend, I am so oveijoice I overtake a you 
-—I did vash you all over dis great horse field— r I 
did ask a for you all de little jockeyboy, and I vas 
vip, and push, and kick, and tump about, from dis a 
post, to aat a post — 

Henry. Well, pray what did you want with me ? 

Lap. Only in your hurry, 1 did forget to give you 
de receipt for your lodging money. 

Henry. Oh, I forgot to pay yoa, that's it ; but I 
wasn't gaae.*^ [Lotmrtg out*'] U the mixes in that 
crowd, I shall certainly lose her— May I venture to 
leavfe Rosa in this fellow's care ? [Asuie.'] Lapoche, I 
want to speak to a person yonder, you'll oblige me 
exceedingly, if you'll not quit Ms lady till I return. 

Lap, [^ Apart.} I varrant I vil stick dOse. 

Henry. Rosa, I shall be back in a few mkiutes. 

[Exit. 

Lap. [Aside.] Ah, dat yon may never come back, 
except to pay a me. 
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Rosa. Cruel Henry ! so severely to censure me for 
a passion, of which, your own heart is so susceptible! 

Lap. Oh my dearest, sweetest 

Rosa. Tell me, have you seen the gentleman since? 

Lap. De pretty gentilhomme dat love a you ? oui* 

Rosa. Where? 

Lap. Dis morning, in ray looking glass. 

Rosa. How perplexing! Tell me, man — I mean 
the gentleman that -"— has that gentleman been to 
inquire for me since ? 

Lep. Ah, s]y coquin — I have hear all about you — 
You, 'scapef rom de convent in man's coat, to de gentle- 
man — den here you run avay vid de captain from de 
gentleman; and now, I see it in your eye, you vant 
to run back to de gentleman again, 

Rosa. You're not much out there. 

Lap. I see she love me ver much. {_Aside,'] 1 
vill go see vere de captain is got — hush you little 
devil of a sly pretty rogue ! [Exit. 

Rosa. How perverse ! By loitering here. Lord 
Winlove and Henry must certainly meet, and I have 
the worst to dread from their violence of temper. 

Enter Lapoche. 

* Lap. All is safe — ^your captain is facing up to an- 
oder lady — come to my house vid me. 

Rosa. 'Tis certaialy the surest, and speediest 
means of seeing my lord again — then the necessity 
of relieving him from the anxiety, into . which my 
absence must have thrown him — I'm strongly 
tempted, notwithstanding the impertinence of this 
fellow, 

. Lap. She ver fond of me, vonce I have her in ipy 
power, if she be unkind — up I lock her for de Lady 
Abbess. j^Aside.'] Oh, you pretty pattern for a 
tailor's wife — I do adore de dimple of your chin — 
your hand soft as Englis broad cloAh*— your lip, 
Genoa velvet, and your eye bright as de Birming- 
Tiam button. 
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SCENE II. 

Another Part of the Course* 

Enter Celia and Henby. 

Henry. Charming creature! siaoe the jojr in* 
Spired by your conTersation at the opera, and the 
grief of such a hopeless parting, to the instant or 
this lucky meetings I have not enjoyed a moment's 
peace. 

Cdia. You think this a lucky meeting, sir; I 
congratulate you on your good fortttne> and leave 
you to the enjoyment of your happiness. 

[Courtesieiy and goings he takes her hand, 

Henry* One moment, my love ! 

Celia. Very fine, ^is ; so here my capdve pre- 
sumes to make his conqueror a prisoner of war ! 

Henry. I am your captive, your slave^^thus I 
kiss my chain ; {^Kisses her hand^ and thus on my 
knee— 

Celia. Stop, you'll soil your regimentals. 

Henry. Dear, charming — \^Adde.'\ I wish I knew 
her name. 

Celia. Ha ! ha ! ha ! do forgive «e^ 

Henry. I am enchanted with your g^ety, 
charmed with your beauty—- 

Celiam Pray were you ever endiantedi orcbarmed 
before ? 

Henry* But never lov'd till now. 

Celia. Oh, if you're sejious, I must— •Come, txmie, 
come, ril talk no more to you-^wift thefit way> and 
111 walk this way. 

Henry. Nay, but my angel — 

Celia. WelC well, I know all that, bat if 3rou 
really expect to meet me in ^e £eld again, you 
must send me a challenge by my brother*^Ek-^i^at 
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ril not tell you, for you seem to b& conceited 
enough already. 

AIR. — C£LIA. 

No hurrtji Pm in to be married. 
But if U*s the toid of my brother y 
Fd much rather stay^ 
Yet, since in the naay* 
I as xjoelltnay have you as another. 

A strange custom this, to be marry d, 
Though Jbllot»d by father and mother y 
The grave and the gay, 
Bui, since in the ijoay, 
I as tvell may have you as another.. 

A prude, though she long to be marry d^ 
Endeavours her mshes to smother, 

Fd give you her nay. 

But, since in the tuay, 
I as 'voell may have you as another. [Exit. 

Henry. Charming woman ! 

TaUyho.{Without.']Yo\c\i% \ 1*11 bring in the strag- 
glers — l*m the boy to fill the rooms, and empty the 
bottles. 

Henry. Oh, here's Tallyho — as this brother she 
speaks oi, is a man of the turf, probably ho knows 
bim — I'll just ask him, and — then for my sister Rosa; 

£»/er Talltho. 

TaU. I'm an excellent whipper-in for the bottle— 
Oh, oh ! [Looking at HenrT| tiken toikes him under 
ike arm.'] Come along. 

Henry. Where? 

Tall.* To get drunk, to be sure— You wear his ma- 
jesty's cloth, and go to bed sober, when my English 
Whirligig has beat the mounseers ! — Such a pack 
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of jolly dogs ! such burgundy ! — won't you come 
and get drunk with us ? 

Henry. Certainly, my boy — but, pray, Tallyho, 
can you tell me — you saw the young lady that part- 
ed from me now — admirably handsome ! 

TalL Handsome! Yes, every body says she's 
like me. 

Henry. I shall soon call her mine. 

Tall. The devil you shall ! 

Henry. 1 have some hopes ; the only obstacle is a 
brother — ^but, perhaps, you know him — one of our 
stupid, thick*headea fellows, without an idea, be- 
yond a cock or a horse. 

Tall. For fifty pounds, I have as many ideas as you. 

Henry. Youl 

Tall. Yes, Mr. Captain ; who gave you commis- 
sion to talk o' my thick head ? 

Henry. What a blunder ! \_Aside.'] But, really, 
Squire^ is that young lady your sister ? 

TalL Celia ? yes, to be sure she is my sister, and 
that's your share of her too. iSnaps his Fingers.'] 
She has a great fortune, and you captains are 
damned poor — but, huzza 1 I have it, tol de rol lol ! 
^^ISings and capers.'] You shall fill your pockets 
wiUi French gold-— Louis d'ors,sous andsouces, you 
damned son of a — give me your hand. 

Henry. Now, what — what is all — 

Tcdl. You shall go halves in my slang match to- 
morrow. Colonel Epaulette has matched his Black 
Prince, to run against my Kick-him-Jenny — ^it's play 
or pay. — You shall back his Black Prince, take all 
the odds — I will get my jockey to lame Kick-hhn- 
Jenny ; and, to give a colour for her not being able 
to run, I've mounted Sir John Bull to take an airing 
on her, ha ! ha 1 ha ! — I warrant she plays him some 
prank or other, so, as he's a bad horseman, I'll lay 
her accident upon him — slie can't run — pays forfeit 
— you sweep the field— touch them all — and when 
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you've gathered in the cash, we'll meet privately, 
and divide it, even, fair and honest, in our pockets 
— Damme, there's our snug ten thousand a piece 
with a twopenny nail ! 

Henry. And this, perhaps, ypu call honour ? 

TaU. Yes, 'tis good turf honour. 

Henry. What ! to be a scoundrel ? 

TaU. Oh, very well ; if you're so nice — ay, now, 
you're a very delicate chicken ! But, harkye, the next 
time you see sister Celia, don't look at her. [Going, 

Henry. Stop, Tallyho — I think I'll punish my 
knowing one. [^ Aside.'] On second thoughts, I will 
join with you in this roguery. 

TaU. Then you're a cursed honest fellow — my 
sister's yours. 

Henry. Ay, with her consent—— 

TaU. Her consent ! if we make the match, what 
has her consent to do with it ? — but I'll settle that 

— come, you shall have it from her own mouth, this 
instant. 

Henry. But what shall I do with Rosa? 

[Aside, and looking out. 

TaU. What, are you making a set, my pointer ? 
Come, and be merry with us — Why, I'll get drunk 
to-night, though I'm in love up to the saddle girts. 

— Oh, my darling Dolly ! 

Henry. Oh, Miss Bull — Ay, we shall soon have 
you a bridegroom too. 

TaU. Yes, ha! ha! ha! I shall soon be a happy 
bull-calf. 

DUETT -7- HENRY and TALLYHO. 

Tall. Your hand, 

Henry. Your hand. 

Tall. My hero, 

Henry. My buck, 

Tall. No more words ; 

Henry. No more pother I 

D 
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TalL 7 My sister is yours^ 

Henry, j Your sister is mine, 

Both. And the bargain is struck, 

Tall. My brother/ 

Henry. My brother I 

Both. J7ie field rounds 

Tall. We'll slang' em, 

Henry. W^U slang *em. 

Tall. And if they complain, the captain shall 

bang 'em. 
Henry. In this, and that, and every nation, 
Tall. Every rank, and every station. 
All, all declare. 
That cheating isfoir, 
Henry. If it takes but the knowing one in. 
Tall. Miss Polly, hoto coy / 

With her amorqus boy. 
Cries, dear sir I Oh fie, sir / and bridles 
her chin ; 
You impudent man, you, 
Hoto can you ? hoto can you ? 
Henry. *Tis all 

Tall. 'Tisall . ' . 

Both. To take the knotcing one in ; 

For all declare. 
That cheating isfiiir. 
If it takes but the knotoing one in. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

An Apartment in the Hotel. 

Enter Sir Johi^ Bull, toith a large Patch upon his 
Forehead, and French Waiter. 

Sir J. B. Ah, see when they catch me upon a 
race horse again ! *— That scoundrel, Tallyho, did it 
to break my neck — Above all the beasts o'the field, 
to mount me upon Kick-him- Jenny ! But I must get 
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something to this cut — Have you no apothecaries 
here in France? [Waiter boxvs, and cringesJ] 1 say, 
get me a doctor— [Waiter boU}s and cringes.'] — 
I want a surgeon. [Loud* 

Waiter. Oui, you be Sir John — [Bowsy Sfc. 

Sir J. B. D'ye understand ? — I was riding, and 
Tally ho's mare threw me— [fioam^. Waiter bovo' 
ingf S^c,"] You scoundrel ! what, d'ye stand grinning 
at me? Get somebody to dress my head. 

Waiter. Oui, monsieur. {Exk. 

Sir. J. B. Oh dear, oh dear ! get me once out of 
France — Then my wife and daughter! such a pair 
of mademoiselles, as they are making of themselvest 
to receive this great French Colonel Epaulette — ^— 
Egad, here they come, in full puffi 

Enter Lady Bull and Dolly, extrtpoagantly 

dressed. 

Sir J. B. J^Bo'cos ridtctdously,'] A-la-mode de Parce ! 

Miss Dolfy B. Bless me, papa, what's the matter? 

Ladif B. What, have you been fighting, Sir John? 

[LooJcing at his forehead. 

Sir J. B. Fighting ! no, my Lady Bull — I got 
upon Kick-him- Jenny, she threw me off, and broke 
my head. [E^ng them curiously. 

Lady B. What is he at now ? 

Sir J, B. Eh, nothing. [^Looking and smother- 
ing a laugh."] George, get me a pipe. 

Miss DoUvB. La, papa, let's have no piping here ! 

Lady B. ripes ! what man, d*ye think you're at 
'Dobney's bowling-green ? 

Miss Dolly B. Consider, we are now at Fontain- 
bleau, in France, papa, the very country-seat of the 
beau monde. ^ 

Sir J. B. Oh, very well — Mrs. Casey, get me 
yesterday's Ledger* 

Lady B. Ledger ! Oh, now, he's got to Gara- 

d2 
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way's — I tell you again, you are not at Margate, 
raffling for twopenny toys. 

Miss DoUy B, Or dancing in your boots, at Dan- 
delion, papa — La, now, do, pa, get into the mode, 
like us ! 

Sir J. B> Thank you, daughter, but I'm not quite 
so modish. 

Lady B» But, consider, my dear, if Colonel Epau- 
lette^ (toes us the honour of a visit, how hell be 
shocked at your appearance! 

Sir ./. B, Thank you, thank you, wife ; but I 
don't think I'm quite so shocking. 

Lady B> I'hen, if he does introduce us to the 
prince — Sir John, to tell you a secret^ I have 
already sent for one Mr.' Lapoche, a celebrated 
French tailor, to make you a new suit of clothes for 
the occasion. 

Sir J. B. A French tailor for me ! — very well» 
very well, ladies. 

Enter First Waiter. 

Wtiiter. Mr. Lackland, madam ; would you chiise 
to see him ? 

Sir (/. B. Ay, ay, let the poor devil come up. 

[Exit Waiter. 

Lady B* Mr. Lackland! ay, here's more of your 
— a pretty thing, to come all the way to France, to 
pick up Enelish acquaintances I and then^ such a 
paltry — shabby ■ 

Enter Lackland, elegantly dressed in Colonex. 
Epaulette's Clothes. 

Lack, Ladies, your most obedient — How d'ye 
do, Bull? 

Sir J, B, [Looking at him tuith surprise*'] Shabby ! 
— Eh! — Why, in the name of— Oh! ho! — Ha! 
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ba ! h^! *— recovered the arables, or another, old 
fool from TlirogmortOQ Street ? 

Laclc. Oh, pray don't let m^ presence diaconcert 
any body— Ladies, I dined with my friend Tallyho, 
and Colonel Epaulette; the colonel understanding 
that I admitted Sir John here, to some share of my no- 
tice, begged I'd make his respects, and that he^d 
wait on you immediately* 

Lady B. Now, Miss Bull, summon all the graces. 

MisfiDoliuB, Oh, lud; and the powder s all — 
the duchess s barber must titivate me up directly. 

Lack. Miss, don't mind me — people say I'm 
particular — but I'm the most condescendmg — 
Bull, be seated. 

Sir J. B. Bull ! I will not be seated. 

Lack* Yes, she is a fine girl, indeed. 

Sir J. B. Who, DoU ? Yes, Doll's a dev'lish fine 
girl, and I shall give fourscore thousand pounds 
with her. 

Lack, What ! — lAside.'] This may prove a good 
hit — but such a vulgar family ! — Hearkye — t>ray 
— [ With haughtiness and contempt,'] YouVe kept 
shop ? 

SirJ.B, Fifteen years — the Grasshopper on. 
Garlick Hill. 

Lack* And you sold raisins, and — 

Sir J. B. Yes, I did, and figs too. 

Lady B. D'ye hear him ? 

Lack. [Aside.\ Hem! Yes, I'll marry her^ — a 
dowdy — he's a seller of figs — yet, fourscore thou- 
sand — 
. Sir J. B. And yet, do you know 

Lack. {Puts him hack gently. "] Softly — Ma'am, 
[lb Miss Dolly Bull.] — upon my soul, you're 
a very fine creature ! 

Miss 'Dolly B. Sir ! lAside."] Lord, I like him, 
vastly !, 

Lack. I say, ma'am, I — but, hold— I had best 

. D 3 
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begin with a compliment to the mother though — 
Ma*am, — ^^Loohs first at Lady Bull, then at Sib, 
John.] — Figs ! {^Stifling a laugh."] Ma'am, yoor 
dress is extremely elegant -— admirably fancied — 
and— ^ 

Sir J. B* Yet if I was to advise * 

Lack. {Puts him back, voithout looking at him.'] 
Be quiet, Bull — with so many native charms — 
difficult to say, whether ornaments grace the per- 
son, or the person ornaments the dress. 

Miss Dolly B. He's vastly well bred. Mamma. . 

Lady B. Yes, but speaks English too plain for a 
gentleman. 

• Lack. Miss Bull's spirit and good humour, is the 
emblem of English liberty, and . your ladyship, 
\Bovos.] the Ninon de TEnclos of Britain. 

Sir «/. B. \^Aside^ Ninon-don — talks French — 
I lent him a guinea too — well ! 

Lack, I presume, ladies, you go to the ball to- 
night — if disengaged, miss, I should be proud of 
the honour of your hand* 

Mm Dolly B. Yes, sir, with ^11 my heart, sir. 

Sir J. B, Your heart, hussy ! did'nt you promise 
Squire Tallyho ? 

Miss Dolly B. True, papa ; but then, I hadn't 
seen this gentleman. 

Lady B. Haven't I hopes of Colonel Epaulette, 
for you ? 

Miss Dolly 5. Ay, but none of us have ever seen 
the colonel — he mayn't like me, and, perhaps, I 
mayn't like him. 

Ladu B. Dolly, you're too ready with your yes; 

Lack' Consider, if your ladyship had always cru- 
elly said no. Miss Dolly coula never have been tlie 
admiration of the court of Versailles. 

Sir .7. B. Yes, and I dare say — 

Lack. Soflly, my honest fellow. 

Sir J. B. IStampiftg] What d'ye mean, friend— 
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honest fellow ! I don't believe you know who you're 
talking to !. — ^^Aside,"] Oh, oh ! Tallyho is likely to 
be jockeyed here — ICails out.J Bob! if Squire 
Tallyho comes, show him ■ 

Ladt^ B. Show him out of the house. 
. Miss DoUif B. What ! the Squire ? 

Tallyho sings withouL 

At six in the morning, hy most of the clocks^ 
We rode to KUruddery^ in search of a fox. 
Toil de rol loL 

Lack. Here comes Tallyho — Yes, Casey's bur- 
gundy has quite done him up. 

Lady B. Fontainbleau ! one might as well be at 
Ascot Heath. 

Enter Tallhyo, drunk, and singing. 

Tall- Or, ril leap over you, your blind geldings 
and ally tol de rol — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Sir John, I am 
so sorry .you should be hurt by that fall ! 

Six «/. B. Ha! ha ! ha ! Yes, I see you are very 
sornr. ' 

Tall. But how is your leg ? 

Sir J. B. My leg! it's my forehead. 

Tall. Ah! ha! my old prize fighter ! 

Sir J, B.. Pve been fighting your battles here. — 
[Lady Bull hoks scornfully at Tallyho. 

Tall. Ki^t, Sir John — [Observing her.'] for I 
see, if the grey mare's the better horse, I lose the 
filly. 

Ladu B. I can't stay with this savage. 

Lack. Will your ladyship honour me — Miss 
Dolly, your lily hand — [ Takes her hand. 

Tall. [Interposing,'] No matter whether her hand 
is a lily, or a tulip, or a dafiydowndilly — by your 
leave, neighbour— [Ge/f between Dolly and Lack- 

LAVD. 
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Lack. Sir, you know I am alwa)n5 ready to correct 
Insolence ; if a man insults me, 'tisn'this fortune can 
protect him — {^Turning to Sir J. Bull,] pr'ythee. 
Bull, step and ask if I left my snuff-box m jthe bar 
below. Mr. Tallyho, when you*re inclined to quar- 
rel, I am always ready to go out with you. 

TaU. My Lady Bull wiU ^o out witn you^ and I 

wish her much joy of her company. [J^ot^t nferv lonu 

lExit LacklaKd, leading Lady Bull. 

Sir John, I am so hurt that my mare should -^ how 

is your collar bone now? 

SirJ,B. Pshaw! don't you see it's my forehead? 
» Go out with him 1 isn't that one of your sword- 
and-pistol terms ? 

TalL Oh yesj at those amusements, in a small 
room» that gentlemen is, indeed, pretty company. 

Miss Dolly B. Lord, he must be charming comr 
pany, in a small room ! IWith great glee. 

Sir «7. B. An impudent dog ! to send me out for 
his sniiff-box too. 

Miss Dolly B. I do like him monstrously f 

TalU Like him ! why, Doll, you're a fox upon a 
double ditch ^none can tell which -side you'll leap 
ho, ho ! what^ am I thrown out here, old Hurlo- 
thrumbo? . 

Sir t/. J?. Me — I don't know what this fellow 
has been about here, among them, with, his snuff, 
and his feathers — but where have you been, Tal- 
Jyho ? I tell you, if you'd have Doll, you must stick 
to her, my boy. 

Miss Dolly B, Ay, that you must, indeed, my 
boy— Lord, Squire, what has made you so tipsy ? 

Tall, Love and burgundy — swallowing your 
health, my sweet Dolly Douse — 

[Sings.] Had Diana been there, she*d been pleased to^ 
the lifcy 
And one of the lads got a goddess to toife. 

[Takes her hand. 
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When you come across my noddle — tipsy-gipsy — 
get upon the half-cock, and then — a dozen bumpers 
makes me — tol de rol lol — ha! ha! ha! old dad — 
bow cursed comical you looked, when Kick-him- 
Jenny flung you over her ears, ha ! ha! ha ! damme, 
you came upon all fours, like a tom-cat with a pa- 
rachute,;, ha ! ha! ha! 

Miss DoUt/ B. Ha ! ha ! ha| Oh, what a rare 
fellow you are, ha ! ha ! ha ! — what fine game you 
do make of ixiy father ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir J. B. Game o'your father ! why, you con- 
founded jade — 

Tall, Sir John, I am sorry my mare broke your 
nose* 

Sir J. B. Zounds ! don't you see it's my fore- 
head?— but, however, I forgive you, since — ^hal 
ha! ha!— I'm so pleas'd at your winning the race 
to-day^ and beating the mounseers, that, if I'd 
twenty daughters, and each with a plumb in her 
xnouth, you should have them al]. 

Toll* [Looking at his Tablets^ Plumb ! Oh, true. 
Sir Jackey, my lad, I have you down here, for a fifty. 

SirJ.B. How? 

Tall. That you owe me. 

SirJ.B. Me ? I never borrowed sixpence of you, 
in my life. 

Tall. No, but you lost fifly pounds though. 

SirJ.B. [Alarmed.'] Lost! oh, lord! I had a 
fifly-pound note in my pocket book — [TaJces out his 
pocket-book.'] No, 'faith, here it is. 

Tall. Then you may as well give it me, Jackey. 

Sir J. B. Give it you ! for what ? 

Tall. Why, don't you know you laid me fifty 
pounds upon the cdlonel's Joan of Arc, and did'nt 
my Whirligig beat her ? 

Sir J, B. Damn your WhirUgig ! 

Miss Ddly B. Oh, lord faUier ! how can you 
damn his Whirligig ? 
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TalL Come, fifty pounds here — down with your 
dust! 

Miss Dolly B. Ay, papa, down with your dust ! 

Sir «7. B* You hussey ! I'll dust your gown for 
you! 

TaU. Why, did'nt you lav ? 

SirJ.B. Lay! I remember, I said, I thought 
the brown horse run the fastest. 

TaU. Yes, but when I laid fifty he'd lose, did'nt 
you say done ? 

SirJ.B, And so you come the dun upon me — 
pho, pho ! none of your jokes, man. 

TaUk Jokes ! you shall pay me in earnest. 

Sir «/. B» Pay you->what the devil, do you think 
I'll give vbtt fifty pounds, because Qne horse thrusts 
his nose out before another ? Doll, that's a rogue ! 

Ta//. Rogue! Cut while you're wiell — ^1*11 make 
no more words — that bet was done and done, and 
if you don't pay me, I'll post you at Tattersal's*- 
indeed, I will, Sir Jackey, my lad. 

^^ss Dolly B. Never mind old Fogrum— run 
away with me. lApart to Tallyho. 

Sir «/. B» Oh, very well — there — IGivesa note.] 
by winning fifty pounds, you lose my daughter, and 
fourscore thousand ; and now post that at Tattersal's, 
Tally, xny lad — Dolly, child, go to your mamma. 

Miss Dolly JB. I won't — I won't go to my mamma 
— I'll meet you,' bye and bye, at the Colonel's. 

\_Apart to TAirLYUO. 

Sir «/• B. You won't ? — you shall, hussey ! 

Miss Dolly B. I won't — I won't — [Crying and 
sobbingJ] Oh, the cruelty of old tough fathers, to 
force young, tender maidens, away from the sweet 
amiable swains, that so dearly love them ! oh ! oh! 
oh! 

Sir J. B. Go in there, you jade ! [Forces her 
offl"] how cunning you look nowj Tally, my lad ! 

[Exeunt Miss Bull and Sir John. 
18 
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Tall. Don't force her away from her beautiful 
swain — [Looks disappointed^ and 'whistles.'] So, here's 
a pretty commence ! but if Doll meets me at the 
Colonersy I'll whip her off; arid if Captain Henry 
has laid the betts upon my slang match, I shall roll 
in rhino — first, marry Dou, in private — then, Lon- 
don—hey for a wedding, in full cry, and, then for 
the dear delights of London ! 

AIR. — TALLYHO. 

In London f my life is a ring of delight $ 
InJrolicSy I keep up the day and the night, 
I snooze at the Hummums tiHttoelve, perhaps later ; 
I rattle the bell, and I roar up the waiter ; 
'* Your honour^' says he, and he tips me a leg ; 
He brings me my tea, but I stvallow an egg ; 
For tea in a mommas a slop I renounce. 
So I doton with a glass of the right cherry bounce. 
With swearing — tearing I 
Ranting^ aunting / 
Slashing — smashing I 
Smacking — cracking ! 
Rumbling — tumbling ! 
Laushing — quaffing I 
Smofeing-— joking I 
Swaggering — staggWing I 
So thoughtlesSf so knowing, so green, and so mellow ! 
Thist — this is the life qfajrolicsomejellow. 

Mu phaeton I mount, and theplebs they all stare, 
I nandle my reins, and my elbows I square ; 

My ponies so plump, and as white as a lily ! 

Through PallmaU I spank it and up PiccadUly ; 

. Tilt, losing a wheel, egad, down I come, smack I 
So, at Kmghtsbridge, I throw myself into a hackp 

At TattersaVs,Jling a leg over my nag; 

Then visit Jbr dinner, then dress in a ba^. 

With swearing, Sfc* 
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ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

Town. 

Enter First Waiter. 

1 Waiter. Here, you, George! — I say, George I 

Enter Second Waiter. 

2 Waiter. What the deuce a bawling do you keep ! 
I Waiter. What d'ye mean running about the 

streets, with your hands in your pockets, at such a 

time, and the house full of company, and 

^'Waiter. Why, did*nt mistress desire me to look 
for Captain Hun, in order to see if he could bully 
this here Mr. Lackland out of the house; as there's 
no chance of his ever being able to pay his bill here? 

1 Waiter, Bully him out ! I don't think the cap- 
tain and his whole regiment can do that. 

Lackland and Mrs. Qasey toithout. 

Mrs. Casey. Mr. Lackland, I desire you'll leave 
my house. 

2 Waiter. See, what a woman's tongue can do ! — 
here he comes, and my mistress at his heels. 

Lack. Upon my honour, Mrs. Casey, I'm amazed 
that any gentleman would enter your doors ! 

Mrs. Casey. Upon my honour^ Mr. LacklaQd, you 
may take yourself out of my doors! 

1 Waiter. She's done it — ^here comes the poor 
beau! 

Enter Lackland and Mrs. Casey. 

Mrs. Casey. Why, I tell you, Sir Harry Bisque's 
valet has locked up all his master's baggage in it, 
and you can have that chamber no more. 

Lack. I'll ruin your house — no more carriages— 
I'll bring no more coronets about your doors, to in- 
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quire after me, madam -^by Heaven, I'll ruin your 
house ! 

Mrs, Casey, Ay, my house may be ruined, indeed, 
if I haven't money to pay my wine-merchant. I'll 
tell you what, my honest lad, IVe no notion of folks 
striving to keep up the gentleman, when they can- 
not support it ; and when people are young and 
strong, can't see any disgrace in taking up a brown 
musket) or the end of a sedan chair, or — a knot — 
{^Looking at his shoulders.'] any thing better than 
bilking roe, or spunging upon my customers, and 
flashing it away in their old clothes. 

Lack. See when you'll get such a customer as I 
was ! Have'nt I left the mark of a dice box upon 
every table ? — was there a morning I didn't take a 
sandwich ? or a day passed, without my drinking 
my four bottles ? 

Mrs. Casey. Four bottles! But how many did 
you pay for ? 

Lack. Never mind that, that's my affair — By 
Heaven, madam, Til ruin your house ! — d'ye hear? 
{Calling^ Carry my baggage over to the l*ily. 

Mrs. Casey. Ay, take his baggage upon a china 
plate, for ifs a nice afiair. 

Lack. Hey, mv baggage ! 

- Mrs. Casey. Ah, man, what signifies your conceit? 
— such a bashaw ! here you come and call, like a 
lord, and drink like a lord, and there you arc in my 
books six whole pages, witliout a scratch, like a lord. 
Ogh, you've run up a thumping bill, and, I warrant 
you'll pay it like a lord. ■ [Courtesies ironicaUy. 

Lack. That I shall, ma'am ; produce your bill. 

[Takes out a Purse, and chinks it. 

Mrs. Casey, Oh ! miracles will never cease — well, 
I said all along, that your honour was a prince. 

[Courtesies. 

Lack. Madam, my bill ! 

Mrs. Casey. Lord, your honour, what need your 

£ 
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honour mind the bill now ? sure your honour may- 
pay it any time. {Courtesies. 

Lack. Very true, Mrs. Casey, so I can. 

[Puis up the purse. 

Mrs. Casey, But, however, since your honour in- 
sists upon p^in^ it now, you shall see it— Here, Bob ! 
[CalMng^ Squire Lacldand^s bill-^then Heavens 
save your handsome face, and your handsome hand, 
and your handsome leg— -pretend to be witliout mo- 
ney! — Oh, deart how jokish these gentlemen are ! — 
Here, Bob, Squire Lackland's bill — quick, quick ! 

[Exit Mrs. Casey and Servants. 

Lackm I am sure, I*m vastly obliged to Colonel 
Epaulette, for this recruit of finance, if 'twas only to 
rescue me from this Irish harpy — Come, I do very 
well-^Oh, lucky, lucky cards ! — after paying her 
bill, I shall have as much as will set me up at the faro 
bank — Dem it, I mustn't — cannot think of this gro- 
cer's daughter — vile city bulls and bears— no, no, 
Tallyho may have her — Oh, here he comes! 

Enter Tallyho, crossing quick^ and singing. 

Oh. Tallyho ! 

Tall. Couldn't stop to speak to a duke — not even 
a clerk of the course. 

Lack, I'll bet you fifty guineas you stop with me, 
though. 

Tall. But my little doe Doll waits for me at Colonel 
Epaulette's — a word — she's going off with me — so I 
must leave my match in the hands of my jockeys — 
Soho, puss ! IGoing^ 

Lack. A word. 

TaU. What the devil, d'ye think people of business 
can stand gabbling — ^lose time with people that's eot 
no money— this is a place of sport, and those that 
can't i 

Lack. What d'ye mean, sir ?— gabbling ! — Can't 
sport !— Sir, I have spirit, and ability— 

E 2 [Shows the purse. 
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Tall. Spunk and rhino ! 

Lack. Gabble— can't sport — there — \_Gives hhn 
the purse and takes out a pack of cards."] the highest 
card against Ihat, if you dare — Can*t sport! — You 
«ba}l find jae spunk. 

Tall. You're spunk — ^tol de rol lol — At you, my 
merry harrier. 

Lack. [^Cutting the cards.'] Trey. 
TalL ICutting.] His nob. — I have won ! 

IMimicking Lackland, and puts up the purse. 
Lack. Damnation; [Tallyho sings, going.] Td«- 
lyho, you'll never miss it — return me the purse. 

Tall. The purse— to be sure, my dear boy, you 
shall have it— there's the purse. 

{^Takes out the mon^^ and thr&vos him the 
ernpty purse. 
[Sings.] ** Then he leaped over Lord Anglis's Wall, 
And seevfCd to say, little I value you all.** 

[Exit, singing. 

Lack. Perdition seize cards, dic€ — every cursed 

tool of fortune — that infernal — blind — ^partial ha^ I 

Oh J here comes Mrs. Casey, with her sedan chair, 

and brown musket, upon me — what— what shall I do? 

Enter Mrs. Casey, Waiters, Boots, Cook, Sfc. 

Mrs. Casey. Here, your honour — there's your 
honour's bill — Bob has drawn it out fairly— 

Lack. Damn you and Bob ! 

Mrs. Casey. What d'ye say, honey? 

Lack. What, do you think a gentleman has nothing 
else to do, but to encumber his pockets, and to carry 
about lumps of cursed, heavy gold, when you and 
Bob take a fancy to thrust long scrawl papers into 
his hand ? 

Mrs. Casey. Why didn't you desire me to get your 
bill ? and hadn't you your purse out just now to pay 
me? 

La6k. There, you see my purse out just now, but 
nothing in that. £ 2 
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Mrs, Casey. Well, upon my honour, this is a pretty 
caper ! — ^all because I'm a lone woman — I see there's 
no doing without a bit of a man after all. 

Lack, Well, I find marriage is the dernier resort, 
after all. 

] Waiter, Your honour will remember the wait- 
ers? * 

Cook, The cook, your honour ? 

Boots, Your honour won't forget Jack Boots ? 

Lack, Jack Boots too ! — Scoundrels — saucy — ^im- 
pertinent — ^insolent 

[Drives off Waiter, Cook, 8^c, 

Enter Lapoche. 

Lap, Monsieur Lackland, I hear you have hooked 
up some cash ; so, before it's all gone, pay me my 
money. 

Lack, You too! — you little infernal miscreant, 
I'll pay you I [Beats him. 

Lap, Ah misericorde ! Ah pauvre moi ! [Exit, 

Lack, In spite of figs, raisins, canvas sleeves, and 
moist sugar, have at Miss Bull, of Garlick. Hill, 
and her fourscore thousand ! [Exit, 

Enter Lapoche, peeping. 

Lap, Vat, is he gone ? [Softly,'] 'Tis veil for him 
he; is gone; Monsieur Lackland, you be von damned 
scoundrel, villain of de rogue— rascal ! [Vaunti7ig,'\ 
and I voud break your 

Enter RoBi:if,Jrom Mrs. Casey'5 House. 

Hohin, I say, master — 

Lav, [StartSy much frightened,'] Heigho ! Oh, if 
it haq been Monsieur Lackland, howl voud — ^hem ! 
—vat you vant. Monsieur ? [Imperiously, 

Robin, What do I want ? I want you, if you're 
the French tailor. 

Lap, Oh, I must not affront my customer — [^Aside^ 
Vel, sir, I be de taileur, a votre service. [Boms'' 
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Rohin.^ Then my master. Sir John Bull, is ever 
80 impatient for you. 

Lap, Oh, Sir, John Bull— Ah, to take measure of 
him, for de new clothes — malpeste ! I ave as much 
business as de grand financier. 

Robin. Will you come ? 

Lap. Aprez vous, monsieur. 

Robin. What? 

Lap. After you, monsieur. 

Robin. Oh I , [Exeunt^ Lapoch£> ceremoniously. 



SCENE II. 

Sir John's Apartments in the Hotel. 

Enter First Waiter introducing Colonel 
Epaulette in an English Dress. 

Colonel E. Only tell Sir John and my Lady de 
Bull, dat Colonel £paulette is come to vait on dem. 

Waiter. Sir! 

Colonel E. Dat Colonel Epaulette is come to vait 
on dem. 

Waiter. I shall, sir. lExit. 

Colonel E. By all I can hear, de must be vile 
bourgeois, but on account of my lord's recommend- 
ation, I must show dem some civility, and Squire 
Tallyho tells me, dey have a fine daughter too-— Ay, 
my English dress is lucky upon de occasion — dey 
must be vonderfully pleased vid it. Lapoche, my 
taileur, has not been m London for noting, and I am 
much oblise to Mr. Lackland for his advice in my 
affairs^I hope dey did tell my Lady de Bull too, 
dat I vas coming to vait on her. {^Retires. 

Enter Sir J-ohn Bull, in a passion^ and Robin. 

Sir J. B. You've been, sirrah, but where have 
you been ? 

E 3 
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Robin. Why, wasn't I sent for the French tailor ? 

Sir J* B» The French tailor ! Oh, to take measure 
of me — well, where is he ? 

Robin. I don't know, he came into the house 
with me. 

Sir J. B. Very well ; since it must be so, go, and 
send him here. — lExit Robin.] Ha 1 ha I ha ! any 
thing to please mademoiselle my wife, since I must 
be a jackanapes, and have a French tailor, ha! ha! 
ha ! Oh, 'gkd here he is ! 

Colonel E» Oh, dis must be Sir John — lAstde.l 
Sir, I am your most obedient servant. " 

Sir J. B. Servant, friend ! 

Colonel E. I presume, you are Sir John de Bull. 

SirJ.B. Ay. 

Colonel E. Sir, I have receive a lettre, from my 
friend de Duke 

Sir J.B. His friend the Duke — what a grand 
tailor it is ! [Aside. 

Colonel E. I have great reason to tink I am dear 
to him, and he recommend you to me in de highest 
terms. 

Sir J. B. Sir, if you are dear to your friends, no 
doubt but your terms will be high to me. 

Colonel E. Sir! 

Sir J. B. However, since nJy wife will have it so 
— out with your shears. 

Colonel E. Sir! 

Sir c7. B. Let's see your book of patterns. 

Colonel E. Pattern ! 

Sir J. B. Yes, to chuse my colour. 

Colonel E. I carry de colour ! vat, you takcL me 
for an ensign ? — ^but I excuse, as de custom of font 
country gives a privilege — 

Sir J. B. I can't answer for my country, but 
you shall have my custom — Now, pray, friend, how 
many men may you have ? 

Colonel E. About a tousand. 
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Sir J* B, [^Aside,'] A thousand joume3nnen ! must 
have great business. 

Colonel E, About a tousand in my regiment. 

Sir J. B, Oh, you work for a regiment ? 

Colonel E. Vork! I no understand vat he mean 
— Sir, de ladies ■ 

Sir J, B, You understand the work for the ladies? 

Colonel E. Monsieur, in compliance vid the lettre 
of his grace, I shall show every civilitC) and, if you 
please^ vill ave de honour of introduce my Lady de 
Bull, and mademoiselle, her daughter, to de prince. 

SirJ.B. You! My Lady Bull introduced by a 
tailor! 

Colonel E, Tailor ! Aha ! Sir, if you were not 
an Englishman, your life — your life, sir, should an- 
swer for dis afii'ont— but from my respect to your 
country, I pardon you. 

Sir J* B. Affront ! What ! are vou above your 
business, you proud monkey, you r 

Colonel E, You are under some gross error, or you 
are a person void of manners — if de former, you are 
a fool by nature ; if de latter, a clown by habit — 
and as both is beneath my resentment, I shall look 
to my noble friend for an explanation of dis affront 
offered to Colonel Epaulette. ^Exit, 

Sir J. B, Colonel Epaulette ! Oh, the devil ! 
what a blunder I have made I — ICalls ouW] My lady 
— my Lady Bull ! 

Enter Lady Bull. 

Ladi/ B, What's the matter — what's the matter 
now with you. Sir John ? 

Sir J. B. The mischief to play — ^here has been 
Colonel Epaulette, and I unfortunately mistook him 
for the French tailor that I expected, to take or- 
ders for my new clothes. 

Lad^ B. Sir John, why will you ever attempt to 
speak to perjpns of distinction ? Take a Colonel 
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of the Gendesannes for a tailor— how absord ! — 
ICalls*'] Who waits ?— Sir John^ pray stay and ex- 
plain this afiair. 

Sir «/• B» Me ! — damme, I wouldn't face him again 
for the pay of his whole regiment* [Exit. 

LadyB. [Passionately*'] Who waits, I say? 

Enter Robin. 

Show that gentleman up stairs. 

Rohin. Who, madam? 

Lady B. The tailor, as vour master calls him. 

Rohtn. The tailor-^oh, here he comes, madam. 

[ExU. 

LadyB. Ay, here is the colonel, indeed — no 
regimentals — yes, I heard of his dressing entirely 
in the English manner. 

Enter Lapocre. 

[Courtesies x>ery respectfully*'] Sir, I almost blush to 
see you, and scarce know how to apc^ogize for Sir 
John's mistake. 

Lap. Madam, I vait upon Sir John» to ' ■> ■ ■ 

Lady B. Heally, sir, he's ashamed to appear in 

your presence, after but he has contracted such 

unfashionable habits, that h e 

jLa|7. Madam, I vil equip him vid de fashionable 
habit, dat he need hot shame to appear in de royal 
presence. 

Lady B. Sir, you have had a loss to-day ? 

Lap. Oui, I lose my lodger. 

Lady B. By this day's running ? 

Lap*: Oui, they did run away. 

Lady B, Sir, I mean the match. 
. Z^fi. Ovi, dey make de match. 

Laidy B. But, sir, I wish better success to your 
Joan. 

. Lap. [Aside."] Success to my Joan ! 
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Lady B. But, for all your turf amusementQ, I 
dare say, you are a great man^ in the cabinet— in 
committees^ privy councils, and board of works. 

Lap. Board of vorks I lAside.'] Ay, she mean 
my snopboard. 

Ladi/ B, And, I warrant, you are in all the deep 
French political secrets— you know all the ministers' 
measures. 

Lap. Oui, I take all deir measures. 

Lady B, We were informed. Sir, in Paris, that 
you were much with the prince. 

Lap. Oui, I am quite free in de family. 

Lady B. And, when it suits you to introduce us 
to his highness—- 

Lap, Me? non!—de prince? I could introduce 
you to de head butler inaeed — 

Lady B, Introduce us to the butler ! — Ay, ay^ 
from Sir John's rustic behaviour, the colonel here,' 
thinks us fit for no better company. 

Enter Sir John. Lapoche takes out pattern-hooh 

Oh, Sir John, I have been endeavouring to apolo- 
gize for you, to the colonel here. 

Lap, \Loo1cs about^ Colonel ! 

Sir J. Bn Egad, I fancy this is the tailor, indeed. 

Lap, I am, at your service, sir. 

Lady B. How! 

Sir J. B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! My lady, why will you 
pretend to speak to persons of distinction? — mistake 
a tailor, for a colonel, and a gendesarmes ! ha ! ha ! 
ha! 

Lady B. A tailor I then you're a very impudent 
little fellow ! 

Lap. Yell, miss, your moder voud not call me so. 

Sir J. B. Her mother, you villain ! 

Lady B. Sir John, pray don't abuse the young 
man. 

Sir J. B. Abuse ! You little rascal, how dare you 
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have the impudence to be taken for a colonel?-— 
Get away» this instant, or I'll crop you» with your 
own shears — Get along, you niscal ! 

IPuskes out Xapoch£. 

Enter Robin. 

Robin* Madam, there's Miss Dolly gooe offh- 
and Mrs. Casey says, it's upon some marriage 
scheme, or other. 

Ladi/ B. My daughter ! 

SirJ.B. My Doll! 

Robin. And, from what I can learn frdm Squire 
Tallyho's man, she's to meet his master. 

Lady B, There's your honest York^reman, Sir 
John Bull ! 

Robin. I think they say, sir, she's gone to Colooel 
Epaulettcf's lodge. 

SirJ.B. Ay, there's your honourable French- 
man, my Lady Bull ! — but, come along — I'll have 
my daughter ! — Rob me of im child ! — Oh, for a 
search warrant! — Oh, for an English jury! Come 
along. 

\ExeufA. 



SCENE III. 

Ah Apartment in ike Coi/onel's Lodge^ 

Enter Colonei. Epaui^ette and Miss Dolly 

Bull. 

CoLomd E. Mks, I do oongratolate myfeUci^in 
meeting of you. 

Mm DoUy B. I'm sure, I'm much obliged to 
you, indeed. Colonel. 

Colonel E. [Aside.'] If I could get her, instead 
of my fille de opera, I should be up vid her fader, 
for calliiig i^e a tailor. 
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Miss Dolly B* lAside, looking oiU,'] Lord, I 
wonder what keeps Squire TalJIyho 1 

Colonel E. Miss, vas you ever in love? 

Miss DoUy B* Not above nlae times, I thank 
you> sir. [^Courtesies. 

Colonel £. Hey! 

Miss Dolly B* Nine! Yes, three times before I 
got «Ait of my slips — twice at Hackney boarding 
school — I don't reckon my guitar-master— then 
Fraok Frippery^ — Mr. Fettitoe — No, sur, only eight,, 
for I never would listen to the handsome stajrmaker^ 
of Duck Lane. 

Colonel E. Miss, vill you be in love de ninth 
time, and run avay vid me ? 

Miss Dolly B. Lord, sir, are you going to run 
away? 

Colonel E. Oui, I vil scamper off vid you. 

Miss Dolly B* Oh, now I understand you— > but 
why scamper off, sir, when I'm sure mamma would 
^consent ? 

Colonel E. Oui, consent — but dat is so mechft- 
>nique ! — 

Miss Dolly B. True, sir, it does sound of Bow 
bell : and, as you say, scampering off ii^ such a 
funny thingj he ! he ! he ! [Aside^ Ecod, Fve a 
great mind : if I should, how Squire Tallyho would 
.be surprised! 

Colonel E. Aliens, ma chore. [Going. 

Miss Dolly B. Stop, will you excuse me after- 
-wards to Squire Tallyho ? 

Colonel E. For vat ? 

Miss DoUy B. Because I promised to run away 
with him. 

Colonel E. Indeed! 

Miss Dolly B. Yes, but don*t tell mamma— Sure, 
'twas for that I came here to meet him. 

Colonel JB. Yes, but here I come first. 

Miss Dolly B, True, sir, and first come, first 
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served, as pa used to say, in the shop at home — 
he ! he ! he ! 

Colonel E. Come, then, my dearest angel !— 
Aha — Stay, mademoiselle, I vill order my gentil- 
homme to pack up some poudre, and pomade, and 
my dancing pump, as von cannot tell vat may hap- 
pen — den, hey for love and pleasure ! [_Exii. 

Miss Dolly B. [Calling ajier him.'] Colonel, make 
haste ! 

. Tall. [Without. ] Halloo, Doll! hip, my dainty 
Dolly ! 

Miss Dolly B. Squire Tallyho ! — Oh, dear, what 
shall I do. ' 

Enter Tallyho. 

Tall. Well, Doll, are you ready, my sweet Gos- 
ling ? — I've got a fine rosy, drunken friar hete— 
but, when I get you over into Yorkshire, we'll be 
married over again — ^you remember my chaplain, 
honest Parson Thump ?, 

Miss Dolly B. Lord, Squire, don't tell me of Par- 
son Thump — what kept you so long ? — here have 
I been crying my eyes out for you. 

TaU. Crying — fudge — show — why, your eyes 
do look as if — Ah, come now, you've an onion in 
your handkerchief ? 

Miss Dolly B. No, indeed, as I hope for — hel 
he! he! 

TaU. Now, now, there— now, what's that for? 

Miss Dolly B. I was laughing, to think of our mar- 
riage. 

Tall. I begin to think, marriage is no laughing mat- 
ter, Doll, — now, I tell you truly, I like you as well as 
anything I ever saw — Good points — fancy, thirteen 
hands high, and, by my lady's account, rising nineteen 
years last grass — but I tell you some things you must 
learn, to be my wife.— My mother, you must know, 
was a fine lady, all upon the hcity-toities,and so, good 
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for nothing — Says father tome, one evening, as the 
last whiff of his fourth pipe sighed to the tears of the 
third tankard — Gaby, my dear boy, never marry a 
woman that can't breakfast on beef — carveaeoose — 
won't withdraw from table, before " King and consti- 
tution," and sing a jolly song at first bidding — and 
then, says he, ^Snores,'] take care o'the girls, Gaby — 
and dropping asleep — yes, father, says I, I'll take 
care o'the girls — and with that, I slipped a brace of 
yellow boys out of his purse, and, next day, bought 
Tpeggy Trundle, the housemaid, a pair of Bath gar- 
ters, silver shoe-buckles, and a marquisate pin^ for 
her stomach, he ! he ! he ! 

Miss Dolly B. I shouldn't ha' thought of your en- 
tertaining me with your old father's pipe, and Peggy 
Trundle's stomachers— if you're come here to run 
away with me, why, do the thing at once, and let's 
have no more talk about it. - 

Tall. True, DoU, such a fortune as yours, don't of- 
fer every day — I've a chaise at the door, and a sulky 
for Father Dominic, and, as your dad may be for 
pursuing us, I won't depend upon those rascally 
French postboys — it's all crack, smack, jabber, grin, 
and bustle — great noise, and little woHc, with them — 
Noy no, I'll put on a jacket and great boots — a good 
disguise too — I'll drive you myself, gee up, my queen 
— you'll see how we'll tatter the road — do it there, 
whipcord — shave the signpost — Ah, softly up hill, 
good Bully —bit of hay to cool their mouths — pint o' 
twopenny, and a new lash — then, spank the Unicorn 
slapdash— Gee up — once we're coupled, let Sir John 
come whistle for you — Gee up — Ah, Button — do it 
there — softly, my honies — gee-ah ! ah ! [Imitpting, 

\_Exit, 

Miss Dolly B. Upon my word, this is clever — so, a 
gentleman can't go to be married, without his great 
boots ! and t'other youth couldn't go without, his 
dancing pumps — Ecod, if one of my old sweethearts 

F 
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was to Step in now, I am so vexed, I should be strong- 
ly tempted to give them both the double. 

Lackland. [IVithout,'] Oh, the lady's this way. 

Miss DoUy B, Who have we now ? I protest, the 
uprightly, elegant gentleman, that sent papa for his 
«ntiff box— he^s a vastly pretty fellow! 

EfUer Lackland. 

Lack. At last I have found her — I hate courtship 
•—-no occasion here, I fiincy — so sans ceremonie — 
here goes— [^Astde."] Ma*am, your most obedi^it — 

MissDoUyB. How d'ye do, sir? \_A short courtesy. 

Lack. Well, my dear, 'tis at last settled — 

MUs Dolly B. Sir ! 

Lack. Yes, though with some difficulty; I am 
now determined to marry you. 

Miss DMy B. Marry me I 

Lack* A fact — but don't let your joy carry you 
away. 

Miss DoUy B. You'll carry me away ! 

Lack. I said I would, and I never break my word. 

Miss Dolly Bi Said! to who, pray? 

Lack. To myself — and you know, if a gentleman 
breaks his word to himself, what dependence can the 
world have oi;i him — You're a fine creature — but 
I would not tell a lie for all the women in France. 

Miss Dolly B. \_Aside,'] What a high notion of ho- 
nour ! — a much handsomer man too, than either Tal- 
lyhoy or the colonel — Ecod, he's a charming, flashy 
l>eau ! — I have a great mind — — 

Lack. \^Aside.'] Just as I thought — of fifty lovers 
with this young lady, I see, the last is the most wel- 
come. 

M4»« Dolly B. I vow, I've a mind — but pa says 
you've no money* 

Lack. Me no money! pleasant enough that, 'faith, 
bal ha! ha! — why, he might as well say I borrowed 
a guinea firom him. 
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Miss DoUy B* Ecod, now I remember, he did 
say it too. 

Lack. Oh, well, he was right — Why, what an old 
lying — but — he's your father, therefore let it be so^ 
ha! ha! well, I have no money — [With pretended 
irony,'] I am the poorest dog in nature, ha ! ha! ha! 
Well, that is very good, 'faith — such a joke — 

Miss Dolly B. Joke ? lord, I knew it was— I thought 
you must have been yery rich, by your fine clothes. 

Lack. dlothes — oh, I veonly borrowed them from 
somebody, or other, you know— where could I get 
money to buy such clothes as these, hai ha! ha! 
' — well, this is excellent, ha! ha! ha! 

Miss Dolly B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I knew you must 
haire a great estate. 

Lack. Me ! — Oh, I haven't an acre, nor, may be, 
a mansion in Herefordshire — nor, perhaps, I haven't 
a house in Portman Square. 

Miss Dolly B, Portman Square ! 

Lack. Without a guinea in tne funds — perhaps, at 
this moment, I haven't half a crown in the world, 
I'm such a miserable dog, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Miss Dolly B. Ha! ha! ha! Estate in Hereford- 
shire!— Oh, lud! then we can make, at least -«- 
ay, twenty hogsheads of .cyder* 

Lack. Make cyder — hem ! Oh, you elegant— 
lAside.'] Garllck Hill 1 

Miss Dolly B. I've a monstrous mind — No«r sb- 
^wer me one question, tfiat's all— if I should cansent 
to run off with you, would you leave me standing here, 
for great travelling boots, or your dancing pumps? 

Lack. Me ! Not for the Pigot diamond ! 

Miss Dolly B. No ? — come along. 

Lack. Where? 

Miss Dolly B. Lord, don't you know ? 

Lack. If we had but a chaise, and a priest. 

Miss Dolly B. One's in the house, and t'other's at 
the door below. 

F 2 
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Lach Indeed! My de&r, you're young, and frank 

— I throw myself, and all my fortune, at your feet, 
in spite of figs, raisins, canvass sleeves, and moist 
sugar -r- Oh, you amazing fine creature ! 

Mi8S Dolly B. Oh, you astonishing charming man ! 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter Colokel Epaulette, speaks us entering. 

Colonel E, All is ready — Aliens, ma chere made- 
moiselle. 

Enter Tallyho, in French BootSy Sfc. speaks as en- 

' tering* 

Tall. Well, Doll, here I am, booted and pistolled 

— {_Looks aboiU.'] How ! 

Colonel E. Aha ! de lady is gone* 

Tall. Aye, where is she gone ? 

CohndE. Oui, vere have you put her? 

TaU. [Resolutely.'] Yes, tell me what you have 
done with her 

Colonel E. Moi ? — I did leave her here. 

TaU. You mean^ you found her here, master 
poacher. 

Enter Sir John Bull. 

TaU. So, there, you wouldnH give your daughter 
to an honest Englishman, and now, she's whipped 
up by a poaching Frenchman ! — I give you joy of 
your son-in-law, my old nag, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir J. B. [To Colonel E.] Where is Doll ? 
. Colonel E. Ask dat gentleman dat did stole her. 
. Sir J. B. Hearkye, you Yorkshire bite, you 
sha'n't rob me of my child. 

TaU. What, the devil, are you mad, old Holo- 
fernes \ It's that ther^ greyhound has whipped uj^ 
little puss. 

Sir J. B. 1 believe it. 
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Colonel E. Diable m'emporte — Zounds — Splut- 
ter and oons — it is no sucn ting. 

TaU. It is. 

Colonel E* It is not — You are as wrong in dis^ 
as when you took me for a taileur. 

Sir c/. B, Where have you hid my child ? restore 
her, or. Til Cressy and Agincourt you — I'll be a 
Blaek Prince to you. Why, Dolly Bull ! 

[Calling. — Exit. 

Colonel E. Nay, but, Sir John 

TalL I am so vexed and perplexed — Oh, if I had 
you at Dover, I'd fight you — ay, with a pair of 
queen Anne's pocket pistols. 

Colonel E. Monsieur, any thing to oblige you — 
I vil fight, or let it alone — all von to me — ma foi ! 
Who's there ? [Calls.'] Hey ! Le Fleche, Justine ! — 

' [Exit. 

Tall. Oho! since I find I am jockeyed in this 
match, I must look sharp to my other matches — 
See what Captain Henry has been about — This 
-French pony is now in his own 'stall, and let him 
etsiy there. — A silly tit ! to prefer monsieur, to such 
a tight lad as I ! — - but if I get once back to dear 
London, with a fob full of French gold, see, if I let 
the finest lady in the land fetter my gamarets. 

SCENE IV. 

Lapoche' j House. 

. Enter Lapoche^ strutting. 

Lap. Aha! 'tis certain dat I have something in my 
air dat is grande — I wrong my bon addresse and 
figure, to stick to dis taileur trade; Oui, dat is de 
reason of Madame Rosa's scorn. If de Lady de 
Bull did take me for a colonel, dressed as I vas, vat 
must I be a-la-mode de noblesse ? — Aha ! I have a 

F 3 
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tought ; I vill surprise Madam Rosa into de love 
for my person ! ISings."] Oui, le Marquis de Papil- 
lon clothes fit me exactement — how lucky I did 
not take dem home yesterday! — Aha! Oh, here 
come de Madame Rosa ! ^Retires. 

Enter Rosa. 

Rosa. Ah, could I again behold my dearest lord — 
eyery separation, from those we loye, seems a chasm 
in existence — No danger, I think, from my brother 
Henry ; he's now too busy with his own love, to give 
any interruption to mine : and, yet, I think, had his 
passion for this young lady but commenced previous 
to that of Lord Winlove's for me, Henry would not 
now lament the life, which he imagines, he has taken. 

Enter Lapoche in a tatxfdry Dress '^'Kneels before 

her, 

Rpsa, [^Not recollecting him,'] Pray, sir, if I may — 

Lap, Heigho ! Behold de gentilhomme dat love 
a you — throw your arms round my neck like soli- 
taire, and give me kiss, my charming fair. 

Rosa, Trifling — impertinent! 

Lap, Impertinent ! — Aha ! [^Rises in a passion. 
Do you know who you talk to, mademoiselle ? — 
Impertinent 1 — You are a great lady, indeed, but 
I vas just now, (little as you may tink of me) taken 
for a colonel, by my Lady de Bull, though, perhaps, 
not so great as you, but, by gar, she vas tree times 
as big — Impertinent ! ^— See, I vil be revenge — 
may I never set a stitch, but I vill have satisfac- 
tion — - 1 anv enrag^ ! 

Enter Nannette. 

You, Nannette, stand out of my valk, or I may pui 
my ieet upon you. 

Nan, Oh, lud, what's the matter? 
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Rosa^ Nannette, step with me iof o my chamber. 

[Exii. 

Lap, Dere you may stay in your chamber — 
Aha 1 since you scorn me^ Madame Ruuavay, I vill 
deliver you up to de Lady Abbess. 

Nan, But Miss Rosa wants me. 

Lap. I vant you, and I am your maitre — [2o- 
x»ards the door.'] you vant a gentilhomme, do you ? 
— ■' but, dere, madam, you may pfay vid your pin- 
cushion — vantrebleu! Aha; I am so fine and 
clever, I must ave somebody — Nannette, you 
come and kiss me. 

Nan. Fooh ! Nonsense ! 

Lap. Comment I 

Nan. Lud, sir, what signifies your strutting 
about there like a jackdaw, and there's the fore- 
man waiting to take home that suit of clothes on 
you. [Exit.. 

Lap. So — I was Just now impertinent, and now 
I am jackdaw — fortbien! — de devil's in all de 
vomen about me to>day — [knocking vnthouW] Mal- 
peste ! — [Loolcing.'} here is dat Lord Winlove re- 
turned again — By gar, he vill cut my throat, — 
best hide a littel. [^ExiL 

Enter Lord Winlove, 

Lord W. No, I cannot drive her from my heart 
— let me not condemn her too hastily — Til first 
know to a certainty who accompanied her from this 
house yesterday morning — My death from that 
rencontre is every where believed, and even a re- 
ward offered for apprehending him — Well, one 
comfort, I'm a living witness of his innocence — but 
now for his lovely, sister — Afa, see where she sits ! 
dissolved in grief and tears. [Runs out tq her^ 

Enter Henry. 
Hairy. Here, you Lapoche ! where is this i'el- 
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low? — what has'he done with Rosa ? Tray Heaven^ 
she ha'nt givea him the slip ! Now, with Tallyho's 
consent, and the amiahle Celia's acceptance of my 
passion, I've no alloy to my golden delights, but 
the mournful memory of Lord WinloTe, thus re- 
vived, in my unhappy sister's recent elopement. — - 
Was she still in possession of her unsullied name, I 
of my Celia's love, and the esteem of such a friend 
as Lord Winlove could have been, — Fortune might 
do her worst. 

AIR. — HENRY. 

Let Fame sound hentrumpety and cry^ " to the toarT* 

Let glory re-echo the strain ; 
Thejull tide of honour may AonS from the scar, 

' And heroes may smue on their pain. 
The treasures of autumn let Bacchus display^ 

And stagger about uoith his botol. 
On science^ let Sol beam the lustre ofday^ 

And toisdom give light to the soul* 

^ 

Let India unfold her rich gems to the vieti), 

Each virtue^ each joy to improve; 
Ohy give me the friend that I know to be true, 

' And the fair that I tenderly love. 
JVhafs glory, but pride ? A vain bubble f is fame. 

And riot, the pleasure qftoine, 
Whafs riches, but trouble ? and title^s a name ; 
Butfriendship and love, are divine. 

Enter Lord Winlove and Rosa. 

Henry. Lord Winlove alive ! 

Lord W. Sorry to see me so, Henry ? 

Henry. I own, my Lord, I am surprised, yet re- 
joice to find my hand guiltless of blood, and you 
still possessed of power to heal my honour, in doing 
justice to my unhappy sister. Forgive my former 
weakness, I now only appeal to your humanity. 
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Lord W. My dear Henry, I never looked upon 
your sister, but with the ardent wish of nn honour- 
able connexion — a jealous honour hurried you to 
rashness, and the fondest love rendered me impru- 
<lent : thus, we see, the noblest principles, if guided 
only by our passions, may prove destructive. 

Enter Celia, runnings 

Celia, Oh, my dear Captain 1 but I didn't know 
you had company — a thousand pardons — \Cour^ 
iesies round,'] but, upon ooy word, I don't know how 
to apologize for this strange intrusion of miifie — 
Captain, don*t be vaio, if I make this horrible news 
of your danger an excuse for my comins hither. ' 

Henry* A thousand thanks kh* this Kind solici- 
tude ! — My lord — Sister — give me leave to in- 
troduce a lady, who, I hope, will soon honour our 
family by the dearest tie. 

Miss DoUy B. J[fVithoid,2 Run, husband, or 
they'll catch us. 

Enter Lackland and Miss Dolly. Bull. 
Lack^ Let's rally» and face the enemy. 

Enter Sir John and Lady Bull. 

Sir J. B. So, you*re a pretty jade I but I'll*— . 

{^Advancing. 

Lack- No abuse. ^Stops him. 

Sir J. B» What! not my own daughter? 

Lack, Nobody must abuse my wife. 

Sir J. J3. Wife 1 1 shall go mad ! — my daughter 
married to a fellow that I saw this morning in white 
shoes, and a black shirt ? 

Ladj^ B* Ay, you would have English. 

Sir J. B. I hope he's a rogue. [Lackland botos* 

Menrjif, Your son-in-law ! . 
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Sir J, B, If he was myself— I Lope he's a rogue — 

Lady B, Tell zne, Dolly> how dare you take up 
with that person ? 

Miss Dolly B. Why, la, mamma ! when the Colo- 
nel and 'Squire Tallyho left me» I was glad to catch 
at any body. 

Lack. What's that you say, Mrs. Lackland? — 
I'm very much obliged to you — you have done me 
infinite honour ! [Makes a l&w £ota 

Enter Tallyho* 

Tall. £h, what, have you all got about the wm- 
ning-post here ? 

Miss Dolly B. Yes, and now you may canter off 
to Newmarket. 

TalL Lackland, I give you joy of little GiDger> 
for she was never good, egg^ or bird. 

Enter Colonel Epaulette. 

Colonel E. How do you, good folks, damme ? 
Ah, Miss Dolly coquin, run away 1 

Miss Dolly B. Yes, Colonel, and didn't even 
wart for my dancing pumps ! 

Colonel, E. How is my good Lady de Bull? 
zounds ! 

Lady B. Sir, if you're a Frenchman, behave like 
one. 

Colonel E, I vill never behave myself, damme \ 

TalL Oh, Captain, you made the betts against 
, my, mare — when do we share, my Trojan ? 

Henry. Sir, I don't understand 

Tall. Why, did'nt I pay forfeit, and let the colo* 
nel's Black Prince walk over the course to-day ? 

Henry. And, seriously, did you dare to think that 
I'd join ui such a scandaloua affair ? 

Tall. Then you may fling your cap at Celia. 

Henry. Hush! you laid m6 five thousahd your- 
self — consent to my marriage with your sister^ or 
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rU proclaim you, not only here, at Fontainbleau, 
bttt at erery race-course in England. 

TaU* I'm had — ^yes, and tricked, choused, slanged, 
and banged ! Celia, take him against the field — 
clever — ^has nicked me, that have nicked hundreds ! 
Henry* I fancy, the first real good ever produced 
by gammg ; our winning is but a decoy ; its joys 
built upon the grief of others ; and our losses stop 
but in ruin or dishonour. 

TM. May be so ; but, as I set out a young 
pigeon, I'll clie an old rook. 

Sir J. JBi. But how shall I get this rook ? [To 
Lackland] out of my pigeon-house ? 

Colonel E. Ah, pauvre Lnckland ! I ave procure 
de commis^on for you, in my regiment. 

Lack. Thank you, Colonel ; but while I can raise 
the price of a drumstick, I'll never draw a sword 
against my country. 

Sir J. B, What ! — your hand, my Briton ! — you 
shall never want a nail for your hat, in my parlour, 
at dinner time — You shall post my books, and take 
the whip-hand of my lady's gig on a Sunday. 

LacL Drive a gig ! My dear dad, you shall rattle 
up in your vis-a-via, to the astonishment of all Gar- 
iick HilL 

Sir J, B. My dearee and I ride, side by side, in 
aviS'a-visi ha! ha! ha! 

TaU, Yes, and if you whip your gig down to 
Yorkshire, V\\ mount her ladyship iipbn Whirligig, 
andy Sir Jackey, my lad, up you go again, upon 
Kick-him-Jenny. 

SirJ.B. I'll see you astride the dragon, upon 
Bow steeple, first — but now I'll invite you all to 
th6 British Lion, where French claret shall receive 
the zest of English hospitality — Eh, my Antigalli- 
can 8on-in»]aw ? 

Lack, Well said. Bull ; but mind, I'll have no il- 
liberal prejudices in my family — general national 
reflections are unworthy the breast of an English- 
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man ; and, however, in war, each may vindicate his 
country's honour, in peace, let us not know a dis* 
tance but the Streights of Dover. 

FINALK. 

Lord W. This 'patriot Jire^ toilhin each heart. 

For ever let us nourish ; 
Rosa* Qff^^''^y ^^^9 the golden mart, 
Mai/ England everjlourish I 
Henry, Let fashion^ 'with her glittWing train, 

Abroady axushile deceive us ; 
Celia* We long to see dear home again. 
The love of England must remain. 
And that can nevtr leave tCs. 

This patrioi^re, ^c'» , 

Sir J. B. Myjuture range. 

The Stock Exchange, 
Tis there FU mend my paces ; 
Nor gig, nor nag. 
Jack Bull shall drag. 
To French or English races^- 
Lady B. Atjeast, qr ball. 
At Grocers Hall, 
\ Tis there FU mend my paces ; ' 
Yet nothing keep 
Mejrofm a peep, 
At French or English Races. 

CHORUS. 

N<m of each doubt and perplexity eas*d. 

From Fontainbleau toe prance, 
In hopes toith cur errors ourjriends toill be pleased. 

As *tis our xvay in France* 



THE END. 
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